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Baltimore,  Md.,  March  r,  1902. 

To  His  Excellency, 

John  Walter  Smith, 

Governor  of  Maryland. 

Sir — In  submitting  to  you  my  Second  and  Tenth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics,  I  beg  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  entirely  different  attitude  of  the  general 
public  to  this  Bureau  at  the  present  time,  as  compared  with 
the  feeling  a  few  years  ago.  The  public  now  realize  that 
this  Department  is  intended  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  all 
citizens. 

In  this  presentation  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  benefit 
of  the  intelligent  and  untiring  devotion  of  Mr.  J.  G-  Schon- 
farber  in  the  interest  of  the  work. 

Most  respectfully  yours, 

THOS.  A.  SMITH, 

Chief. 
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PREFATORY. 


The  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  .Statistics 
herein  presented  will  compare  favorably  with  its  predecessors.  Its 
presentation  of  the  industrial,  agricultural  and  mechanical  conditions 
of  the  vState  in  tabular  form  gives  evidence  in  figures  that  the  people 
of  Maryland  have  progressed  along  profitable  lines,  as  well  as  conser- 
vative ones.  An  analysis  of  the  pages,  or  even  a  casual  reading,  by  our 
Legislators,  ought  to  give  sufficient  reasons  for  the  enactment  into  law 
of  the  several  recommendations  made  by  the  Bureau,  and  it  is  with 
this  hope  that  especial  attention  is  called  to  the  needs  of  the  Bureau 
for  financial  aid,  so  that  it  may  enlarge  its  scope  and  fill  the  field  of  its 
endeavors  with  continued  and  extended  beneficial  results. 

The  Bureau  can  be  made  of  great  benefit  to  employer  and  employe 
by  the  adoption  of  proper  legislation,  thus,  in  a  conservative  way, 
avoiding  industrial  troubles.  All  efforts  in  the  industrial  field  now 
tend  toward  conciliation  and  arbitration,  and  Maryland  should  be  in 
the  front  rank  with  the  leading  States  of  the  union  in  enacting  legisla- 
tion of  this  character. 

It  is  gratifying  to  the  Bureau  to  note  that  the  record  of  strikes  in 
Maryland  indicate  that  they,  both  in  number  and  cost,  have  been  much 
less  in  1901  than  in  1900.  This,  however,  is  no  evidence  that  wages 
has  increased  or  that  industrial  conditions  are  any  better.  A  close  per- 
usal of  the  report  will  satisfy  the  most  skeptical  reader  that  with  the 
increased  combinations  of  capital,  the  advancement  in  the  use  of  im- 
proved machinery  and  the  consequent  economy  in  production,  the 
mechanic  and  ordinary  skilled  workman  must  inevitably  suffer  tem- 
porarily, just  as  the  small  merchant  and  the  middle-man  will  suffer 
temporarily  in  the  onward  rush  of  wealth  production.  It  simply 
means  the  displacement  of  labor,  and  men  must  have  patience  until  a 
readjustment  of  conditions  shall  have  taken  place. 

The  report  contains  several  interesting  tables  about  the  earnings  of 
the  ordinary  mechanic  and  the  cost  of  living,  which  will  be  of  interest 
to  all  classes. 

The  report  on  employment  agencies  in  Baltimore  City,  and  on  the 
free  employment  agencies  throughout  the  country  ought  to  be  convin- 
cing in  their  way  as  to  the  need  of  a  free  employment  agency  in  this 
State,  as  recommended. 

Probably  no  part  of  the  report  will  be  read  with  greater  interest  or 
satisfaction  than  that  referring  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
State,  wherein  it  is  shown  great  progress  has  been  made  and  satisfac- 
tory returns  have  been  the  result  to  our  farmers.     The  best  evidence 
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of  prosperity  among  the  agricultural  classes  is  the  increase  of  small 
farms  and  the  diversity  of  crops,  both  of  which  are  shown  to  have  in- 
creased during  the  past  decade  in  this  State. 

The  canning  and  packing  industry,  including  oysters,  while  not  as 
satisfactory  in  size  as  in  some  previous  years,  yet  enables  Maryland  to 
maintain  its  position  as  the  first  State  in  the  union  in  packing  and  can. 
niug,  and  with  wise  legislation  for  the  conservation  of  our  oyster  beds, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  near  future  will  see  such  a  revival  in  this 
particular  branch  of  the  canning  industry  as  to  fully  justify  the  claim 
that  there  is  an  inexhaustible  gold  mine  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Owing  to  many  requests  for  the  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  1900,  after 
the  entire  edition  had  been  exhausted,  it  has  been  deemed  wise  to  re- 
vise and  reproduce  several  tables  on  the  cost  of  production  on  the 
farm.  The  wide  demand  for  this  information  is  the  justification  for 
this  repetition. 

The  chapters  devoted  to  the  clothing  and  other  mechanical  and 
manufacturing  industries  in  tables  presented  arc  partly  from  the  Cen- 
sus Report  and  partly  from  personal  investigation,  and  will  prove  a 
source  of  interest  to  the  mercantile  and  working  classes  of  the  State. 
Particular  attention  is  called  to  that  part  of  the  report  referring  to  the 
sweat-shops  of  Baltimore  City.  It  is  the  first  thorough  examination  of 
these  places  ever  made,  and  presents  them  in  their  true  light  to  the 
citizens  and  the  Legislators  of  the  State. 

A  close  study  of  the  tables  herein  contained  is  recommended  both 
to  the  worker  and  to  the  merchant;  for  by  knowing  the  conditions  that 
exist  and  the  evils  in  the  conditions,  one  is  enabled  to  exercise  wise 
discretion  in  eradicating  them  in  the  future.  The  adoption  of  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Bureau  for  an  Inspection  Law  will  be  a  step  for_ 
ward  in  the  right  direction,  and  will  benefit  the  manufacturing  indus. 
tries  in  this  State  as  world-wide  as  Maryland  products  are  sold. 

Accompanying  this  report  is  presented  an  economic  map  of  the  State, 
prepared  with  the  assistance  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Maryland.  It 
supplies  a  long-felt  want  and  gives  much  valuable  information  in  a 
condensed  form,  and  no  doubt  the  people  of  the  State,  as  well  as  those 
intending  to  immigrate,  will  readily  recognize  the  value  of  this  addition 
to  the  report.  The  industries  are  shown  by  counties;  the  circles  on  the 
map  marked  20,  40,  60,  etc.,  indicate  the  radius  in  miles  from  Balti- 
more City  as  a  shipping  centre  for  the  State,  and  the  reader  can  read- 
ily ascertain  the  distance  from  Baltimore  City  on  an  air  line  from  ap- 
portion of  the  State  to  the  Metropolis.  The  waters  are  shown  in  blue, 
with  the  steamboat  lines  in  red;  county  lines  in  light  red  and  produc. 
tions  in  carmine;  the  railroads  being  in  black  lines.  On  the  face  of  the 
map  is  shown  the  latest  figures  of  the  principal  productions  of  the 
State,  with  data  in  reference  to  same  conveniently  arranged.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  and  useful  tables  being  the  estimated  values  of 
and  in  the  various  counties,  with  the   wages  paid  for  male  and  female 
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help.  The  Bureau  retains  a  number  of  these  maps  for  distribution  in 
the  future,  as  a  help  in  advertising  our  State  to  interested  inquirers. 

During  the  year  the  Bureau  has  had  many  inquiries  from  parties  in- 
tending to  immigrate,  asking  for  information  and  soliciting  the  reports 
of  this  Bureau,  and  in  some  cases  these  immigrants  have  been  brought 
to  this  Stnte,  thus  evidencing  the  value  of  prolific  reports. 

During  the  year  this  Bureau  has  answered  over  1,013  letters;  has 
mailed  917  reports  and  810  bulletins  to  all  portions  of  the  country.  In 
the  interest  of  the  effort  to  establish  a  Free  Employment  Bureau,  300 
cards  have  been  issued,  and  a  number  of  advertisements  inserted  in  the 
daily  papers. 

A  list  of  the  incorporations  of  the  respective  counties  of  the  State  and 
City  of  Baltimore  has  been  continued,  with  a  recapitulated  statement  as 
to  capital  and  character. 

Information  sought  by  this  Bureau  during  my  incumbency  has  at 
all  times  been  in  the  interest  of  the  State.  In  some  instances  there  has 
been  manifested  a  disposition  to  withhold  facts  sought  which  would 
not  only  benefit  the  State  but  would  have  a  tendency  to  improve  the 
condition  and  business  of  the  individual  as  well.  As  a  rule  the  more 
intelligent  and  successful  the  individual,  corporation,  or  labor  organi- 
zation, or  the  representative  thereof,  the  more  readily  they  respond; 
and  to  these  and  all  others,  who  have  in  any  way  extended  to  this 
Bureau  and  its  representatives  their  courtesies  and  aid  I  hereby  extend 
my  most  hearty  thanks. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  Bureau  to  investigate  and  make  a  report 
upon  the  system  of  taxation  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  as  per  the  request 
of  a  number  of  citizens  of  the  State  by  letter.  Much  data  was  collected 
in  respect  to  the  same,  and  a  beginning  made  in  the  work,  but  owing 
to  the  voluminous  character  of  our  report  and  the  necessity  for  a  great 
deal  of  investigation  and  comparison,  this  subject  could  not  be  fully 
treated  and  embodied  in  this  report,  but  will  probably  be  taken  up  in  a 
bulletin  to  be  issued  during  the  year. 


INDUSTRIAL. 


CONCILIATION    AND    ARBITRATION. 

In  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  a  chapter  was  de- 
voted to  the  meeting  held  in  Chicago,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Civic  Federation,  to  discuss  the  question  of  arbitration. 
Since  that  time  another  meeting  has  been  held  in  New  York, 
attended  by  many  gentlemen  eminent  in  the  financial,  indus- 
trial and  economic  world.  Practical  steps  were  taken  by  the 
formation  of  a  committee  looking  to  the  avoidance  or  settle- 
ment of  these  labor  disturbances  by  the  establishment  of  con- 
ciliation and  arbitration  before  strikes  occur,  and  sufficient 
was  accomplished  to  warrant  the  hope  that  many  of  these  in- 
dustrial struggles  may  be  avoided  in  the  future,  when  they 
threaten  to  assume  large  proportions.  But  the  significance  of 
the  movement  is  in  the  example  and  the  recommendations 
made  to  the  various  States  to  establish  a  system  of  publicity, 
conciliation  and  arbitration.  We  have  heretofore  given  many 
reasons  why  the  Legislature  of  Maryland  should  enact  legis- 
lation of  this  character,  and  now  renew  such  recommenda- 
tions. By  passing  an  Act  authorizing  the  Bureau  of  Indus- 
trial Statistics  to  investigate  labor  disturbances  and  demands, 
and  make  public  the  causes  thereof,  much  will  be  done 
toward  creating  a  healthy  public  opinion  upon  the  subject. 
The  Bureau  should  be  authorized  to  administer  oaths  and 
take  testimony  in  making  investigations,  and  also  to  tender 
its  services  as  conciliator  or  arbitrator.  In  case  these  services 
are  not  accepted  by  either  party  to  the  controversy,  the 
Bureau  should  be  authorized  to  make  public  in  an  official  way 
the  real  cause  of  the  strike,  a  resume  of  the  testimony  taken, 
and  its  conclusion  from  the  same.  With  such  a  law  in  this 
State  many  strikes  would  be  avoided,  a  better  feeling  would 
be  created  between  employer  and  employe,  and  much  financial 
loss  obviated. 

The  following  Act  will  be  presented  to  the  Legislature,  and 
we  feel  assured  that  its  conservatism  will  commend  it  favor- 
ably to  your  consideration,  as  well  as  to  the  Legislature  and 
the  general  public: 

A  BILL 
Entitled  an  Act  providing  means  for  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes between  employers  and  employes  by  mediation,  or 
voluntary  arbitration,  and  the  investigation  of  the  causes 
of  such  disputes. 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
Maryland,  That  upon  information  furnished  by  an  employer 
of  labor,  whether  person,  firm  or  corporation,  or  by  a  commit- 
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tee  of  employes,  or  from  any  other  reliable  source,  that  a  con- 
troversy or  dispute  has  arisen  between  employer  and  em- 
ployes, involving  ten  or  more  persons,  which  controversy  or 
dispute  may  result  in  a  strike  or  lock-out,  the  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  of  Maryland,  or  such  person 
officially  connected  with  said  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics 
as  maj'  be  deputized  in  writing  by  the  Chief  of  said  Bureau  of 
Industrial  Statistics,  shall  at.once  visit  the  place  of  controversy 
or  dispute  and  seek  to  mediate  between  the  parties  if,  in  his 
discretion,   it  is  necessary  so  to  do. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  mediation  cannot 
be  effected  as  provided  in  Section  i  of  this  Article,  the  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics,  or  such  person  officially 
connected  with  said  Bureau  as  may  be  by  him  deputized  in 
writing,  may,  at  his  discretion,  endeavor  to  secure  the  consent 
of  the  parties  to  the  controversy  or  dispute  to  the  formation 
of  a  board  of  arbitration,  which  board  shall  be  composed  of 
one  employer  and  one  employe  engaged  in  the  same  or  similar 
occupation  to  the  one  in  which  the  dispute  exists,  but  who 
are  not  parties  to  the  controversy  or  dispute,  and  to  be 
selected  by  the  respective  parties  to  the  controversy;  the 
third  arbitrator  may  be  selected  by  the  two  first-named  arbi- 
trators, and  said  third  arbitrator  so  selected  shall  be  president 
of  the  board  of  arbitration;  and  upon  the  failure  of  the  two 
first-named  arbitrators,  as  aforesaid,  to  agree  upon  the  third 
arbitrator,  then  the  Chief  of  the  said  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Statistics  shall  act  as  such  third  arbitrator,  or  he  may  depu- 
tize, in  writing,  some  person  officially  connected  with  the  said 
Bureau  to  so  act,  and  said  chief,  or  the  person  who  may  be  so 
deputized  by  him,  shall  act  as  president  of  said  board. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  President  of  the 
said  Board  provided  for  in  Section  2  of  this  Article  shall  have 
power  to  summons  witnesses,  enforce  their  attendance,  and 
administer  oaths  and  hear  and  determine  the  matter  in  dis- 
pute, and  within  three  days  after  the  investigation  render  a 
decision  thereon,  a  copy  of  which  shall  be  furnished  each 
party  to  the  dispute,  and  shall  be  final. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  all  such  cases  of 
dispute  as  aforesaid,  as  in  all  other  cases,  if  the  parties 
mutually  agree  that  the  matter  in  dispute  shall  be  arbitrated 
and  determined  in  a  mode  different  from  the  one  hereby 
prescribed,  such  agreement  shall  be  valid,  and  the  award  and 
determination  thereon  by  either  mode  of  arbitration  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive  between  the  parties.  It  shall  be  lawful 
in  all  cases  for  an  employer  or  employe,  by  writing  under  his 
hand,  to  authorize  any  person  to  act  for  him  in  submitting  to 
arbitration  and  attending  the  same. 

SEC.   5.    And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Board  of  arbi- 
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tration  shall  employ  a  clerk  at  each  session  of  the  Board,  who 
shall  receive  three  dollars  per  day  for  his  services,  to  be  paid, 
upon  approval  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Sta- 
tistics, out  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  ftiriher  enacted,  That  should  the  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics,  or  the  person  deputized 
by  him  as  aforesaid,  fail  to  mediate  or  secure  the  consent  of 
the  parties  to  the  controversy  or  dispute,  to  submit  the  matter 
to  arbitration;  then  the  said  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Statistics,  or  the  person  deputized  by  him  as  aforesaid,  shall 
proceed  to  thoroughly  investigate  the  cause  of  the  dispute  or 
controversy;  he  shall  have  the  authority  to  summons  both 
parties  to  appear  before  him  and  take  their  statements,  in 
writing  and  under  oath,  and  having  ascertained  which  party 
is,  in  his  judgment,  mainly  responsible  and  blameworthy  for 
the  continuance  of  said  controversy  or  dispute,  shall  publish 
a  report  in  some  daily  newspaper,  assigning  such  responsi- 
bility or  blame,  over  his  official  signature. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  for  the  purposes  of 
the  investigation  as  aforesaid,  the  Chief  of  the  said  Bureau  of 
Industrial  Statistics,  or  such  person  as  he  may  deputize  in 
writing  as  aforesaid,  shall  have  power  to  administer  oaths,  to 
issue  subpcenas  for  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  to  enforce  the 
attendance  of  witnesses,  production  of  papers  and  books,  to 
the  same  extent  that  power  is  possessed  by  courts  of  record  or 
judges  thereof  in  this  State. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  information  of 
a  personal  character,  or  pertaining  to  the  private  business  of 
any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  or  which  might  have  a  ten- 
dency to  expose  the  profits  or  methods  of  doing  business  by 
any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  coming  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Chief  of  said  Bureau,  or  person  deputized  by  him,  or  to 
the  arbitrators  selected  under  the  aforesaid  provisions,  shall 
be  deemed  confidential,  and  so  treated,  and  all  documents  and 
testimony  taken  shall  be  sealed  and  filed  in  the  office  of  the 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics. 

Sec.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  Acts  inconsistent 
with  this  Act  be,  and  the  same  are,  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  from  the  date  of  its  passage. 


Strikes,  Wages,  Cost  of  Living. 


The  year  1901  has  been  exceedingly  quiet  in  Maryland  so 
far  as  the  industrial  organizations  are  concerned  as  to  strikes 
or  lockouts.  Industrial  activity  may  account  for  this,  but 
the  lack  of  cohesion  in  labor  organizations  has  also  had  some 
effect.  Generally,  when  working  people  are  well  employed 
and  earning  good  wages  they  feel  more  independent  and  make 
strong  efforts  to  better  their  financial  and  general  conditions. 
But  if  there  is  any  force  in  the  latter  argument,  it  would  seem 
that  Maryland  working  people  were  not  so  well  off  as  in  T900, 
because  there  were  less  demands  made  for  increased  wages  in 
1901  than  for  several  years. 

Much  effort  was  devoted  to  lessening  the  number  of  hours 
of  work,  and  these  efforts  were  in  many  cases  successful.  The 
International  Association  of  Machinists  in  the  year  previous 
declared  that  on  May  1,  1901,  they  would  demand  a  nine-hour 
work  day  throughout  the  country.  A  general  strike  about 
the  20th  of  that  month  was  thus  occasioned,  and  the  machin- 
ists were  very  largely  successful  in  securing  what  they  asked 
for. 

The  general  condition  of  labor  was  much  benefitted  by  this 
move  of  the  machinists,  as  in  other  trades  the  desire  for  a 
nine  or  eight-hour  work  day  was  stimulated,  and  organization 
of  the  workers  resulted. 

The  enormous  production  of  the  past  two  years  in  all  lines 
of  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industries  presages  an  over- 
stocked market  in  the  near  future  unless  consumption  is 
stimulated  by  a  greater  increase  of  wages  than  has  yet  taken 
place,  for  while  the  price  of  commodities  or  the  general  cost 
of  living  has  increased  from  15  to  25  per  cent.,  the  general 
increase  of  wages  has  certainly  not  kept  pace  therewith.  This 
statement  is  borne  out  by  the  following  figures,  gathered  as  to 
the  cost  of  certain  principle  articles  of  food  in  the  year  1890, 
1895  and  1901,  and  the  rate  of  wages  paid  certain  working 
people  in  the  same  }Tears: 

PRICES    AND    WAGES. 

According  to  the  returns  from  the  various  labor  organiza- 
tions published  elsewhere,  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  1901,  as 
compared  with  the  rate  paid  in  1895  and  in  1890,  shows  very 
little  difference.  We  have  taken  from  the  "United  States 
Senate  Reports  on  Prices  and  Wages,"  the  figures  for  the 
years  1890  and  1895,  and  our  own  investigations  for  the  report 
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for  the  year  1901.  The  retail  prices  of  commodities  in  the 
second  table  for  the  year  1901  were  secured  from  the  retail 
dealers  in  the  markets  of  the  City  of  Baltimore  and  several 
grocery  stores  dealing  in  these  products.  These  figures,  of 
course,  refer  only  to  conditions  existing  in  the  City  of  Balti- 
more, and  has  no  reference  to  the  price  of  the  goods  enumer- 
ated in  the  counties,  where  vegetables  are  very  much  cheaper, 
and  where  labor  is  also  very  much  cheaper. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  common  laborer,  or  unskilled  man, 
who  is  by  far  the  most  numerous  of  the  working  class,  gets 
the  same  rate  of  pay  to-day  as  he  did  a  decade  ago,  yet  he 
must  pay  considerable  more  for  the  means  of  subsistence. 
With  the  unskilled,  or  common  laborer,  might  be  classed  the 
lower  grade  of  salesmen,  porters,  watchmen  and  like  character 
of  workers.  The  nine  classes  of  skilled  and  unskilled  work- 
ers that  we  have  enumerated  in  the  table  fairly  represents  the 
mass  of  work-people  who  are  effected  by  the  changes  in  the 
prices  of  products,  and  while  a  number  of  the  skilled 
mechanics  have  in  recent  years,  through  a  thorough  organiza- 
tion, been  able  to  raise  their  wages  a  little  or  lessen  the  num- 
ber of  hours  of  work,  yet  the  general  conditions  of  the 
mechanic  and  workingman  is  not  improved  in  ratio  with  the 
increased  cost  of  living.  In  fact,  the  census  figures  indicate 
that  while  there  was  an  increase  in  Baltimore  City  during  the 
past  decade  of  the  number  of  wage-earners  to  the  extent  of  3. 4 
per  cent.,  there  was  an  actual  decrease  of  the  wage  fund  of  2 
per  cent,  in  the  same  period. 

The  following  table  shows  wages  of  certain  work-people  for 
three  periods  in  the  past  decade: 

WAGES   PAID   VARIOUS   WOKERS, 


Common  laborers 

Carpenter  

Iron  Moulders  .... 
Farm  Laborers   .. 

Blacksmiths 

Bricklayers 

Machinists 

Painters  

Stonecutters 


1901. 
Per  Day. 


pi.25 
2.00  to 
2.25  to 
.50  to 
1.75  to 
2.50  to 
2.00  to 

2.50 

3-25  to 


52.50 
2-75 
•75 
2.25 
3.60 
2-75 

3-50 


1895. 
Per  Day. 


Pi.25 

2.00  to  $2.50 
2.00  to    2.50 
.50  to      .75 
2.00 
4.00 
2.00 

2.50 
3-50 


1890. 
Per  Day. 


$1.25 
2.00  to  $2.50 
2.00  to    2.25 
•5"  to      .75 
2.00 

4.00  to    4.50 
2.00 
2.50 
350 


COST    OF    LIVING. 


In  the  first  table  following  the  prices  of  some  of  the  principal 
necessities  of  life  only  are  given.  Sufficient  is  shown,  however, 
to  enable  the  average  reader  to  guage  the  cost  of  living  as  com- 
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pared  with  previous  years.  The  increase  of  the  price  of  meats 
one  cent  per  pound,  or  of  any  of  the  food  products,  runs  very 
rapidly  into  a  large  percentage,  though  the  average  reader 
is  apt  to  ignore  the  significance  of  these  slight  changes  in  the 
aggregate.  Of  course  similar  meats,  vegetables,  groceries, 
and  fruits  can  be  purchased  at  somewhat  lower  prices  than 
those  herein  enumerated  when  the  quality  of  the  goods  is  not 
considered.  The  prices  herein  given  are  only  for  ordinary 
quality,  and  are  by  no  means  to  be  compared  with  the  best 
goods  sold  in  the  market. 

We  might  have  added  to  these  tables  further  figures  show- 
ing the  enhanced  cost  of  all  woolen  and  cotton  goods  worn  by 
the  people,  but  it  is  so  well  understood  and  known  that  the 
prices  of  all  manufactured  products  have  advanced  in  the  past 
two  or  three  years,  that  it  is  deemed  unnecessary  to  go  further 
into  the  subject  to  prove  the  fact  that  wages  have  not 
increased  in  ratio  with  the  price  of  products  used  by  the 
people.  Tables  are  published  from  time  to  time  in  the  papers 
telling  poor  people  how  easy  it  is  to  live  on  ten  or  fifteen  cents 
per  day,  and  perhaps  this  may  be  true  in  isolated  cases  of  ex- 
treme poverty  and  want,  but  if  men  and  women  and  children 
are  to  be  expected  to  maintain  their  strength  and  ability  to 
produce  or  do  a  day's  hard  labor,  at  their  daily  occupation, 
they  cannot  be  expected  to  live  on  the  meagre  fare  proposed 
in  some  of  these  statements. 

The  second  brief  table  is  published  with  a  view  of  giv- 
ing the  reader  some  general  idea  of  what  a  few  of  the  work- 
ing people  earn  and  expend.  They  are  not  selected  cases,  the 
persons  being  *  typical  of  their  class,  and  probably  a  ittle 
better  off  than  the  average.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
with  reference  to  the  salesman  and  clerk,  the  latter  being  ex- 
tremely fortunate  in  the  amount  of  money  he  receives,  which 
is  far  above  the  average.  In  nearly  every  case  the  amount 
expended  for  rent  and  food  will  cover  more  than  one-half  of 
the  entire  earnings.  We  believe  the  amount  given  as  ex- 
pended for  all  other  expenses  is  entirely  too  small,  as  it  must 
include  insurance,  doctor's  fees,  medicines,  furniture  and 
amusements.  It  is  probable  that  the  cost  of  food  in  some 
cases  has  been  made  to  include  some  of  these  incidental 
expenses. 

The  main  object  is  to  show  that  even  in  these  prosperous 
times  the  average  workingman  is  able  to  save  very  little,  and 
the  increased  cost  of  products  and  manufactures  more  than 
make  up  for  any  little  advance  that  may  have  accrued  to  him 
in  wages  owing  to  the  industrial  activity  of  the  past  two 
years  : 
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In  the  tables  hereinafter  published,  from  the  census  of  1900, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  wage  fund  or  expenditures  for  labor 
has  been  more  largely  divided  among  workers  than  heretofore. 

The  Chief  of  the  Census  has  demonstrated  by  his  method 
of  eliminating  the  high-salaried  officials  from  the  wage-earning 
class  that  which  the  workingmen  and  economists  have  con- 
stantly claimed,  viz.,  that  with  the  combinations  of  capital, 
great  improvements  in  machinery,  economy  of  production  and 
consequent  increase  of  production,  there  has  been  a  rise  in 
prices  and  a  decreased  wage,  to  all  of  which  the  tariff  has 
been  a  large  contributor. 
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THE     STRIKES. 


The  following  table  shows  in  brief  what  strikes  or  labor 
disturbances  have  taken  place  in  Maryland  in  the  past  year, 
and  the  great  decrease  both  in  number  of  strikes  and  loss  of 
wages  and  profits  to  all  concerned  as  compared  with  the  year 
previous  is  very  gratifying. 

There  were  sixteen  strikes  reported  from  all  over  the  State, 
the  most  extensive  of  which  was  that  of  the  Machinists,  and 
the  next,  that  of  Stone  Cutters,  Piano  Varnishers,  and  Press 
Feeders,  in  the  order  named. 

Of  the  sixteen  strikes  which  occured,  nearly  all  were  in 
mechanical  industries,  thirteen  being  in  Baltimore  City,  and 
three  in  the  counties.  Nine  of  these  were  for  an  increase  in 
wages,  six  for  a  shorter  work  day,  and  one  to  restrict  output 
of  product,  so  as  to  keep  prices  of  the  commodity  up  on  .  an 
agreement  between  manufacturers  and  the  Labor  Organization. 

Nine  of  these  strikes  were  ordered  by  organized  labor  in  its 
various  branches,  of  which  four  were  successful;  and  seven 
were  undertaken  by  workers  who  were  not  organized,  and  only 
one  of  the  latter  was  partially  successful  and  six  were  entirely 
unsuccessful. 

The  above  figures  forcibly  demonstrates  the  effectiveness  of 
organization  among  the  workers  in  the  efforts  made  to  better 
their  condition. 

Four  of  the  successful  strikes  resulted  in  a  gain  of  one  hour 
per  day  by  the  workmen,  one  resulted  in  an  increase  of  25 
per  cent  in  wages,  and  one  in  restricting  production,  thus  sus- 
taining a  wage  scale. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  loss  in  wages  to  the  strikers 
amounted  to  $100,715,  and  to  employers  the  loss  was  estimated 
at  $62,650.  As  there  were  3,420  persons  thrown  out  of  work 
by  the  strike  of  2,552  employees,  the  loss  of  wages  per  capita 
for  those  thrown  out  of  work  amounted  to  about  $290.  This 
looks  exceedingly  large  in  comparison  to  the  cost  per  capita 
last  year,  when  it  was  only  about  $100,  but  whenever  strikes 
assume  large  proportions  the  cost  in  wage  loss  is  more  widely 
distributed.  The  loss  to  employers  is  small  compared  to  1900 
when  it  reached  $342,095. 

Compared  with  the  report  of  1900,  the  number  of  strikes  in 
1901  falls  off  over  50  per  cent.,  and  the  loss  to  employers  is 
less  than  one-fifth. 

However  small  the  number  of  strikes  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year,  the  gains  to  the  workmen  have  been  relatively 
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larger,  inasmuch  as  the  success  attending  the  nine-hour  strike 
of  Machinists  and  other  workers  has  been  the  means  of  accen- 
tuating the  movement  for  an  eight-hour  day  for  all  classes  of 
labor. 

The  following  table  clearly  shows  the  general  result,  and  in 
connection  with  the  short  description  following  of  each  strike, 
will  make  clear  the  progress  of  the  labor  movement  in  Mary- 
land during  the  year.  It  has  been  necessary  in  the  report  of 
the  strikes  of  the  Stone-cutters,  Machinists  and  Press-feeders, 
to  group  all  the  shops  under  one  general  head,  as  the  details 
attending  the  strike  in  each  particular  shop  are  very  much 
alike,  and  were  directed  by  the  same  executive  head  of  the 
labor  organization.     See  Table  A. 

ICE  STEVEDORES  STRIKE. 
On  February  5th  a  strike  occurred  of  about  forty  steve- 
dores, employed  by  the  Maine  Lake  Ice  Company,  who  were 
unloading  a  schooner  lying  at  Bixley's  Wharf.  The  steve- 
dores demanded  an  increase  of  wages  of  five  cents  per  hour. 
They  were  then  getting  fifteen  cents.  After  one  day's  loss  of 
time  the  demand  was  acceded  to  and  the  men  returned  to 
work.  Fifty  men  worked  for  the  firm,  but  only  40  stopped 
work.  As  the  men  were  paid  by  the  hour,  and  only  worked 
when  vessels  were  to  be  unloaded,  no  estimate  can  be  formed 
of  the  general  advantages  gained  by  the  strike  except  the 
increase  of  five  cents  an  hour  in  wages.  The  men  were  all 
members  of  the  Stevedores'  Union. 

STRIKE    AT    THE    COLUMBIAN    IRON    WORKS. 

On  March  25th,  at  noon,  about  fifty  men,  members  of  the 
Boiler  Makers  and  Iron  Shipbuilders'  Union,  employed  at  the 
Columbian  Iron  Works,  quit  work  because  their  demand  for 
an  increase  of  pay  of  twenty-five  cents  a  day  was  denied  them. 
This  demand  had  been  made  previovsly,  and  was  for  a  restora- 
tion of  their  wages  to  what  they  had  received  some  months 
previously.  There  were  only  eighty-one  men  working  at  the 
docks  at  the  time,  and  the  thirty-one  who  did  not  strike  were 
not  members  of  the  union.  On  the  night  of  the  i*^t«  the 
union  met  and  the  next  day  the  men  returned  to  work.  The 
Columbian  Company  had  just  passed  through  a  reorganiza- 
tion, or  were  in  process  of  such,  and  very  little  work  was  on 
hand,  there  being  only  one  vessel  in  the  dock. 

The  loss  of  a  half  day's  pay  of  fifty  men  was  the  only  result, 
amounting  to  about  $60. 

PAPER   BAG   MAKERS'    STRIKE. 

On  account  of  the  discharge  of  a  fellow-employe,  about 
thirteen  boys  and  men  employed  by  the  Columbia  Paper  Bag 
Company,  quit  work  on  April   10,  and  subsequently  some  of 
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the  other  employes  demanded  higher  pay.  They  were  not 
organized,  and  finally,  in  a  few  days,  they  nearly  all  returned 
to  work. 

The  firm  reports  the  loss  to  the  employes  as  being  about 
$200.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  men,  boys  and  girls  earn 
wages  as  follows  in  this  industry:  Men  earning  $1  to  $2  a 
day;  girls  from  $2.50  to  $4  per  week,  and  boys  from  $3  to  $4 
per  week,  nearly  all  of  it  being  earned  by  piece  work. 

STRIKE   OF   STEEL   GRINDERS. 

On  April  17th  the  steel  grinders  employed  by  the  Cumberland 
Steel  Company,  of  Cumberland,  Md.,  made  a  demand  upon 
their  employers  for  an  increase  of  wages.  The  company  was 
employing  about  one  hundred  persons  at  the  time  of  the 
strike;  the  day  shifts  were  working  fifty-nine  hours  a  week, 
and  the  night  shifts  sixty  hours  a  week.  Immediately  after 
the  demand  was  made  the  company  shut  down  the  works 
entirely  for  one  day,  paid  off  all  the  men,  and  at  the  end  of 
a  week  reopened  the  shop  and  took  on  those  whom  they 
pleased.  No  further  attention  was  paid  to  the  demand  by  the 
corporation.  All  the  old  employes  returned  to  work,  the  de- 
mands not  being  granted. 

The  loss  to  the  men  is  estimated  at  about  one  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  that  to  the  firm  at  about  five  hundred. 

BRICK   MAKERS'    STRIKE. 

On  March  25th  a  meeting  of  the  Brick  Makers'  Protective 
Association  of  Baltimore  City  was  held  to  discuss  a  new  scale 
of  wages  to  be  presented  to  the  Baltimore  Brick  Company. 
The  new  schedule  included  a  demand  for  an  increase  of  ten 
cents  on  the  dollar  over  the  year  1900. 

The  association  met  again  on  April  12th  and  discussed  a 
scale  of  wages,  which  the  Baltimore  Brick  Company  had  noti- 
fied them  would  be  put  into  effect,  and  which  was  stated  to 
be  fifteen  per  cent,  less  than  was  paid  the  previous  year. 

On  May  2d  the  brick  makers  all  over  the  city  went  out  on 
strike,  though  the  season  was  not  yet  well  commenced.  Their 
demand  at  this  time  was  for  $1.40  for  molders,  $1.25  for 
laborers,  per  day.  So  far  as  the  Baltimore  Brick  Company  is 
concerned  the  strike  is  reported  to  have  lasted  only  two  days, 
and  subsequently  all  the  men,  except  those  who  left  the  city, 
are  reported  to  have  gone  back  to  work. 

One  of  the  questions  under  discussion  at  the  time  was  the 
difference  of  the  amount  of  bricks  to  be  made  as  a  day's  work 
between  the  yards  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  sections  of  the 
city. 
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The  strike  was  not  reported  successful.  The  loss  to  the  men 
can  not  be  satisfactorily  estimated,  as  work  had  not  generally 
commenced.  However,  the  decrease  in  the  pay  did  not  go 
into  effect. 

THE   STONE    CUTTERS'    GREAT   LOSS. 

In  January,  1901,  the  Journeymen  Marble  and  Stone  Cutters' 
Union  of  Maryland  notified  their  employers  officially  that  on 
May  6th  they  would  demand  an  increase  of  pay  of  two  cents 
per  hour,  and  the  enforcement  of  a- rule  compelling  all  appren- 
tices to  cease  work  at  four  o'clock  each  day,  the  hour  when 
journeymen  stopped  work.  This  notice  was  thus  given  along 
time  in  advance  so  that  the  employers  might  consider  the 
same  in  bidding  for  new  contracts  to  be  completed  after  May 
6th.  The  employers  formed  a  temporary  organization,  and 
without  any  formal  steps,  decided  to  resist  the  demand  of  the 
men,  though  nothing  was  said  of  the  same  until  May. 

There  were  no  very  large  contracts  on  hand  at  the  time, 
with  the  exception  of  that  held  by  the  Beaver  Dam  Marble 
Company  for  the  Albright  Art  Gallery  at  the  Pan-American 
Exposition.  This  contract  had  been  sub  let  to  Mr.  George 
Mann,  who  had  about  fifty  men  and  boys  working  at  the 
quarries  at  Cockeysville,  and  at  his  city  yards  on  Mount  Royal 
avenue. 

The  employers  seemed  disposed  at  first  to  grant  the  two 
cents  an  hour  advance,  butperemptorily  refused  to  accept  the 
demand  in  regard  to  apprentices,  and  subsequently  decided 
not  to  accede  to  either  request. 

The  men  are  stone  and  marble  cutters  on  outside  work  and 
had  no  connection  with  interior  stone  or  marble  work,  and 
were  organized  in  the  Marble  and  Free  Stone  Cutters'  Associa- 
tion of  Baltimore  and  vicinity. 

According  to  the  notice  served  on  the  employers,  on  Mon- 
day, May  6th,  nearly  all  the  employees  of  Mr.  George  Mann, 
and  also  in  other  yards  of  the  city,  struck  work.  About  twelve 
shops  were  affected  by  the  strike,  involving  about  165  persons, 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  whom  were  full-fledged  mem- 
bers of  the  union.  Some  of  the  shops  were  closed  entirely  for 
a  week  or  more,  but  they  all  managed  to  continue  after  that 
time  with  a  few  hands. 

Mr.  George  Mann's  shops  were  the  most  seriously  affected, 
as  he  was  under  contract  to  finish  his  work  in  a  short  time; 
many  of  his  employes  left  town,  and  subsequently  his  con- 
tract was  finished  by  the  Beaver  Dam  Company,  Mr.  Mann 
having  made  an  assignment. 

The  union  is  a  local  one  and  not  connected  with  a  national 
body.  The  union  men,  with  few  exceptions,  held  out  for  the 
demands. 
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Messrs.  Gault  &  Co.  conceded  the  demands  of  the  union  on 
May  18,  and  his  men  returned  to  work,  as  did  those  of  John 
Fishach. 

The  strike  dragged  along  for  six  months,  many  of  the  men 
leaving  the  city,  and  a  few  returning  to  the  yards  at  the 
old  wages. 

On  November  20,  after  several  conferences  between  the 
employers  and  committees  of  the  union,  the  strike  was  de- 
clared off  officially,  having  lasted  for  six  months  and  two 
weeks. 

The  figures  in  the  table  show  that  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  men  went  out  on  strike,  and  that  there  was  a  loss  in 
wages  of  about  $40,000,  and  a  loss  to  employers  estimated  to 
be  at  least  half  as  much,  or  $20,000  more. 

The  final  adjustment  of  the  difficulty  was  on  the  basis  of 
forty-three  cents  an  hour  for  the  men,  an  eight-hour  day,  and 
the  employers  to  have  absolute  control  of  the  apprentices. 

WINDOW    GEASSWORKERS'    STRIKE. 

On  May  6th  the  various  window-glass  workers  of  Baltimore 
were  notified  that  the  workmen  known  as  blowers  would  be 
ordered  by  their  organization  to  stop  work  on  May  11.  This 
was  due  to  the  overstocking  of  the  market  and  the  desire  to 
limit  the  output  so  as  to  keep  prices  up.  The  contract  of  the 
men  with  King  Brothers  ran  until  June  30.  At  first  the  men 
declined  to  comply  with  the  order,  but  on  a  threat  of  black- 
listing them  by  the  national  association  they  quit  work  on 
May  14. 

Messrs.  Swindell,  of  the  local  manufacturers,  had  in  the 
meantime  burned  out,  and  the  only  firm  running  at  the  time 
was  that  of  Messrs.  King  Brothers  &  Company,  who  report 
that  the  loss  to  the  employes  in  wages  by  the  stopping  of 
work  4so  early  in  the  season  amounted  to  $5,000.  They  did 
not  commence  work  again  until  the  fall.  There  were  twenty- 
two  blowers  employed  in  King's  factory  at  the  time,  and 
when  they  stopped  work  it  threw  out  of  employment  the 
entire  working  force,  amounting  to  fifty  men  and  boys,  and 
the  factory  was  closed  in  consequence. 

By  reference  to  the  table  in  the  first  part  of  this  report  the 
details  of  the  strike  are  easily  discernible. 

POLISHERS   AND    VARNISHERS   LOCKOUT. 

On  April  26th  the  foreman  of  the  polishing  and  varnishing- 
room  of  the  Knabe  Piano  Factory  is  reported  to  have  laid  off 
his  men  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  up,  or  taking  stock,  and 
on  the  29th  of  that  month,  when  the  men  returned  to  work 
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three  of  them,  Wm  Daniels,  Charles  Zimmerman  and  John 
Yeakle,  were  laid  off  or  discharged.  On  the  29th  of  April  a 
committee  of  the  men  employed  in  this  room  of  the  works 
waited,  on  Messrs.  Knabe  and  stated  that  they  understood 
that  the  three  men  were  laid  off  because  there  was  a  lack  of 
work,  and  that  the  men  were  willing  to  lay  off  one  day  each 
week,  so  as  to  give  employment  to  all,  if  work  was  slack. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  lockout  of  all  the  men  who 
were  members  of  the  L,ocal  Union  No.  12  of  the  Piano  Work- 
ers' Union  of  America.  Subsequently,  the  men  claimed  that 
the  question  of  wages  entered  into  the  matter,  as  the  men 
who  were  discharged  were  drawing  $18  per  week  and  the 
foreman  was  putting  on  men  to  take  their  places  at  $13  per 
week.  Whether  this  was  true  or  not  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain,  but   the  result  was    as  stated  above. 

The  lockout  continued  for  some  time,  and  the  varnishing- 
room  was  kept  temporarily  closed  until  help  was  brought  from 
other  cities,  the  firm  sending  agents  to  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia to  secure  new  men.  Men  were  brought  from  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  and  Camden,  N.  J.,  but  some  of  them  were  sent 
back  by  the  local  union,  while  others  were  stranded  because 
they  refused  to  go  in  and  take  the  places  of  the  locked-out 
men.  Of  these, _ several  applied  to  the  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Statistics  for  assistance  to  get  home,  and  when  taken  to  the 
office  of  State  Board  of  Charities  or  the  Mayor  they  were  told 
that  there  was  no  fund  in  the  city  for  that  purpose. 

On  May  31st  it  was  reported  that  the  firm  had  sent  consid- 
erable work  to  New  York  to  be  finished,  where  they  had 
opened  a  finishing-room.     This  was  confirmed  a  little  later  on . 

According  to  the  reports  of  the  union  about  sixty-five  men 
and  boys  were  brought  to  Baltimore,  of  which  a  large  number 
were  induced  to  return  to  their  homes,  their  fares  being  paid 
by  the  union,  while  others  got  back  the  best  way  they  could. 
The  union  took  care  of  all  the  skilled  workmen,  but  refused 
to  send  home  the  unskilled  men  and  boys. 

Every  effort  was  made  by  the  National  Union  of  Piano 
Workers  to  effect  a  settlement.  Mr.  Charles  Dold,  the 
national  organizer,  wired  a  request  to  the  Knabe  Piano  Com- 
pany for  an  interview,  but  the  same  was  not  granted. 

Several  of  the  locked-out  men  were  arrested  for  interfering 
with  a  worker  in  the  factory. 

On  June  4,  1901,  the  officers  of  L,ocal  Union  No.  12,  Piano 
and  Organ  Workers,  presented  the  following  letter  to  the 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics: 

Dear  Sir: — We,  the  officers  and  members  of  Uocal  No.  12, 
of  the  Piano  and  Organ  Workers'  International  Union  of 
America,  earnestly  petition  you  to  use  your  influence  as 
Uabor  Statistician  to  secure  an  amicable  and  just  settlement  of 
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the  lockout  now  existing  at  the  varnish  department  of  Win. 
Knabe  &  Company's  Piano  Factory  between  the  said  factory 
and  our  union. 

Hoping  you  may  be  in  a  position  to  speedily  settle  said 
controversy, 

We  are,  very  respectfully, 

Local  No.  12. 

President,  M.  Teiche. 
Secretary,  Wm.  Daniel. 
Executive   Committee , 

John  Steinman. 
Charles  Zimmerman. 
Fred.  Broening. 
John  Lock. 
Henry  Harmann. 

With  this  request  the  Bureau's  representative  called  on 
Messrs.  Knabe,  and  after  going  over  the  subject  fully  offered 
his  assistance  in  bringing  about  a  settlement,  if  possible. 
Messrs.  Knabe  said  there  was  nothing  to  arbitrate,  and  the 
representative  of  the  Bureau  earnestly  solicited  a  hearing  for 
the  committee  of  the  locked-out  men,  but  without  result. 

Eventually  work  was  resumed  in  the  varnishing  depart- 
ment of  Messrs.  Knabe  &  Company,  and  the  lockout  was 
declared  by  the  firm  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Considerable  money  was  expended  by  the  National  Union 
in  assisting  the  locked-out  men,  many  of  whom  found  work  in 
other  places  and  some  of  whom  returned  to  the  factory. 

The  loss  on  both  sides  was  large,  the  report  from  the  firm 
being  to  the  effect  that  at  least  $18,000  in  wages  were  lost  by 
the  men,  and  it  is  fair  to  estimate  that  the  loss  to  the  firm  in 
the  delay  of  filling  orders,  sending  out  agents,  advertising 
and  other  inconveniences  amounted  to  nearly  as  much. 

The  lockout  has  never  been  officially  declared  as  at  an 
end. 

BRICKLAYERS  GET  AN  INCREASE. 

On  April  2d  the  Bricklayers'  Union  was  granted  an 
increase  of  wages  to  $3.60  a  day  as  a  result  of  the  demand 
officially  made  by  the  union  early  in  January.  Previous  to 
this  the  wages  had  averaged  from  $3  to  $3.50  a  day,  and  the 
increase  was  very  satisfactory  and  enabled  the  contractors  to 
proceed  with  their  work  in  the  Spring  without  any  trouble. 

THE   MACHINISTS'    STRIKE    FOR   NINE    HOURS. 

The  great  effort  made  by  the  organized  machinists  and 
allied  trades  of  the  country  during  the  year  was  probably  the 
cause  of  more  agitation  in  labor  circles  than  any  other  event. 
That  it  was  so  in  Baltimore  and  the  State  generallv  there  is 
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no  doubt.  Though  not  entirety  successful  in  Baltimore,  yet 
great  gains  were  made  by  the  workers,  and  nine  hours  is  now 
the  established  length  of  the  work-day  in  that  trade  in  this 
city.  The  organization  known  as  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists  was  responsible  for  the  general  order  to 
demand  nine  hours,  with  ten  hours'  pay.  My  Maryland 
Lodge  was  the  local  organization  to  carry  the  demand  into 
effect  in  Baltimore,  and  the  association's  officers  made  an 
earnest  and  conservative  contest,  in  many  cases  gaining  all 
they  asked. 

So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  there  are  about  sixty 
shops  in  Baltimore  where  machinists  are  employed.  Of 
course  this  does  not  include  the  shops  where  the  proprietor 
alone  works,  nor  some  of  the  private  business  establishments 
employing  one  or  two  machinists.  There  are  about  1,600 
machinists  in  the  city,  of  whom  about  900  were  affected  by 
the  demand.  Of  the  sixty  shops  alluded  to  the  association 
claims  that  forty-six  are  now  working  on  the  nine-hour  basis 
as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  organized  labor. 

Prior  to  May  20th  the  machinists  had  given  notice  to  their 
employers  that  on  that  date  they  would  make  the  demand  for 
the  nine-hour  day  good  by  going  on  strike,  unless  the 
employers  conceded  the  same,  and  on  that  day  there  was  a 
cessation  of  work  in  eight  large  shops  in  Baltimore  because 
the  proprietors  refused  the  concession  or  failed  to  reply  to  the 
union's  request. 

About  900  men  in  this  city  were  to  be  benefited  by  the 
strike,  and  in  the  eight  shops  that  went  out  on  that  and  suc- 
ceeding days  about  1,240  men  were  employed.  These 
included  Dietrick  &  Harvey,  Otto  Mergenthaler  Company, 
Baltimore  Smelting  and  Copper  Company,  McShane  Brothers, 
Baltimore  Arms  Company,  White  &  Middleton,  Brown 
Brothers,  and  several  shops  at  the  Maryland  Steel  Company's 
works  at  Sparrow's  Point. 

Eighteen  firms  granted  the  demands  of  the  men  without 
strike,  some  of  them  before  May  20,  while  others  granted  an 
increase  of  pay  so  as  to  cover  the  extra  hour's  work. 

The  strike  in  the  different  shops  was  prolonged  until  July 
14,  though  Messrs.  Dietrick  &  Harvey,  Otto  Mergenthaler 
and  several  others  granted  the  demands  before  that  time. 
Probably  the  Maryland  Steel  Company,  Baltimore  Arms 
Company,  White  &  Middleton  and  the  Baltimore  Smelting 
and  Copper  Company  are  the  only  ones  who  did  not  settle 
the  strike  satisfactorily  with  the  men. 

Since  the  strike  a  number  of  firms  have  voluntarily  acceded 
to  the  demands  of  the  men  as  fast  as  contracts  on  hand  were 
concluded. 

This  strike  of  the  machinists  might  properly  have  been 
subdivided  into  establishments,  inasmuch  as  the  one  general 
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strike  affected  so  many  different  establishments,  the  data 
from  each  concern  is  hard  to  secure,  and  the  union,  con- 
sidering the  strike  as  awl;ole,  it  is  deemed  best  to  so  consider 
it  in  this  report.  The  largest  number  of  men  on  strike  at  any 
time  was  1,240,  which  included  helpers  as  well  as  machinists. 
Averaging  the  wages  of  the  machinists  at  about  $2  per  day, 
and  the  helpers  at  $1.25  per  day,  and  the  total  time  lost  of 
the  whole  force  at  twelve  days  for  each  man,  we  have  a  total 
wage  loss  of  at  least  $25,680,  a  very  conservative  estimate 
indeed,  but  some  of  the  men  secured  work  elsewhere,  thus 
keeping  down  the  wage  loss.  The  loss  to  the  employers  was 
probably  much  greater,  or  at  least  as  great,  so  that  the 
machinists'  strike  in  Baltimore  in  1901  can  be  safely  esti- 
mated as  having  cost  $50,000,  to  say  nothing  about  incidental 
losses  always  attending  strikes. 

The  union  expended  about  $6,000  in  strike  benefits,  etc. 
The  net  gain  to    the   men  will,  however,  be  very  satisfactory. 

Two  of  the  shops  of  the  Maryland  Steel  Company  were  in- 
volved in  the  movement  for  a  shorter  work  day,  though  the 
men  did  not  all  belong  to  the  unions  of  their  trade.  In  the 
marine  department  500  men  were  reported  to  have  stopped 
work,  though  only  350  would  have  been  benefited  by  the 
success  of  the  movement.  The  shop  was  not  closed,  but 
great  delay  in  finishing  government  work  resulted,  and  it 
was  not  until  July  15th  that  the  shop  returned  to  its  normal 
condition,  the  effort  having  failed  here,  as  the  company  re- 
fused to  concede  the  men's  demands. 

The  same  result  occurred  in  the  rail  mill  repair  shop  No.  1 
of  the  Maryland  Steel  Company,  where  about  seventy -five 
men  struck.  Subsequently  nearly  all  returned  to  work  in 
both  of  these  shops. 

Mr.  Harry  F.  Vollmer,  the  business  agent  of  the  Machin- 
ists' Union,  who  to  a  large  extent  managed  this  movement  of 
the  Baltimore  machinist,  speaks  of  the  effort,  in  a  report  to 
the  Machinists"  Journal,  as  follows  : 

My  Maryland  Lodge,  No.  186,  knowing  the  magnitude  of  the  under- 
taking, three  months  prior  to  May  20th  began  making  extensive 
preparations  for  organizing  the  city,  as  it  was  apparent  to  everyone 
that  unless  we  were  well  organized  we  could  not  win.  Meetings  were 
held  in  different  sections  of  the  city,  a  number  of  which  were  attended 
by  our  International  President,  J.  O'Connell,  and  some  by  I.  V.  P. 
Douglas  Wilson,  at  which  the  objects  of  the  movement  were  explained. 
Literature  was  sent  out  broadcast  to  every  machinist  ;  the  fees  for 
admission  were  m.'de  as  light  as  the  constitution  would  allow.  All 
grievances  were  laid  aside  and  past  petty  grievances  were  forgotten 
and  all  united  in  putting  ourselves  in  a  position  to  present  a  solid  front 
on  May  2o;h.  How  well  we  succeeded  in  this  can  be  seen  by  our 
membership  incre  <sing  from  300  to  over  700  by  May  20th,  and  making; 
Baltimore  a  fairly  well  organized  city. 
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In  the  meantime  agreements  had  been  sent  to  every  firm  working 
more  than  nine  hours  requesting  them  to  sign  the  same  or  send  a 
reply  by  May  loth.  That  day  arrived  and  not  one  had  granted  the 
shorter  workday,  but  many  had  replied  that  they  would  grant  the 
same  if  their  competitor  would  do  likewise.  It  was  well  known  that 
these  firms  were  corresponding  with  each  other  in  opposition  to  the 
movement,  and  it  was  plainly  seen  that  something  had  to  be  done  at 
once  to  prevent  a  combination  among  the  firms. 

So,  on  the  morning  of  May  ioth,  by  a  dipl  anatic  move  on  the  part  of 
our  association,  one  of  the  principal  firms  in  this  city  consented  to  go 
on  the  shorter  workday  with  12%  per  cent  increase  in  pay  one  week  in 
advance  of  the  20th. 

The  benefit  of  this  move  was  felt  at  once,  for  during  the  week  follow- 
ing, seventeen  firms  granted  the  demands.  This,  with  three  firms  that 
had  signed  the  Metal  Trades  agreement  last  November,  and  the  six 
firms  on  ihe  water  front  which  had  been  working  nine  hours  for  two 
yeais,  gave  us  twenty -six  firms  employing  416  men  on  May  20th  work- 
ing nine  hours,  and  thirty-three  firms  working  ten  hours,  or  practically 
closed  down  owing  to  a  strike  having  been  declared. 

The  largest  firms  in  the  city  were  on  strike,  involving  1,240  men  that 
had  to  be  assisted,  the  largest  number  being  from  Sparrows  Point 
where  we  had  over  800  out. 

During  ihe  first  week  of  the  strike  we  succeeded  in  getting  six  more 
firms  to  fall  in  line,  employing  113  machinists.  During  the  second  week 
five  more  small  firms  employing  thirty-four  were  added  to  the  nine 
hour  column,  and  the  following  week  two  more,  employing  twenty- 
three  machinsts,  granted  the  demand. 

On  June  14th  the  Detrich  &  Harvey  Machine  Co.,  signed  an  agree- 
ment granting  the  shorter  workday,  with  6%  per  cent  increa  e,  and  on 
October  1st  an  additional  increase  of  6^  percent.  It  emplo\s  about 
200  machinists. 

The  principal  fight  now  centered  on  Sparrows  Point,  where,  in  spite 
of  threats  of  eviction  from  the  company's  houses,  with  all  credit  stopped 
in  the  store,  with  threats  of  discharge  of  any  relative  of  the  strikers 
unless  they  returned  to  work,  the  strikers  kept  up  the  fight  for  nine 
weeks  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  other  shipyards  had  started  up  on  the 
old  system.  They  did  not  go  back  until  the  principal  shipyard  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  which  was  really  the  key  to  the  situation,  had 
voted  to  go  back.  Afer  carefully  considering  the  matter  a  motion 
prevailed  to  return  to  work  the  following  Monday  (July  15th). 

This  practically  ended  the  strike,  with  the  exception  ot  a'>out  thirty 
or  forty  men  from  a  few  small  firm»,  which  we  were  able  to  place  in 
the  following  two  or  three  weeks.  Attention  was  now  given  to  the  re- 
maining firms  in  the  city,  with  the  result  that  on  October  1st  the  De- 
trich &  Harvey  Machine  Company  granted  the  additional  6%.  per  cent, 
increase  according  to  agreement,  and  the  Birtlett  &  Hay  ward  Com- 
pany, Crook  Horner,  Logan  &  McClanahan,  F.  S.  &  G.  D.  Brown, 
granted  nine  hours,  with  12^  per  cent,  increase.  We  still  have  a  few 
firms  in  the  city  working  ten  hours,  but  expect  to  have  good  results 
from  them  in  the  near  future 

Baltimore's  standing,  not  includiug  railroad  shop^,  is  as  follows: 

Forty-six  firms  working  nine  hours,  with  12^  per  cent,  increase, 
employing  about  1,000  machinists;  thirteen  firms,  only  two  of  any  size, 
employing  about  150  machinists,  are  still  working  ten  hours.  This 
does  not  include  the  Maryland  Steel  Company,  at  Sparrows  Point, 
which  is  not  in  the  city. 

I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  machinists  in  general  to  these 
facts.  Kvery  firm  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  where  we  were  thoroughly 
organized,  granted  the  demand  without  a  strike.  Not  one  firm  with 
which  we  had  a  strike  had  over  ten  per  cent,  of  the  men  organized,  ex- 
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cept  the  Detrich  &  Harvey  Machine  Company.  These  men  joined  in  a 
body  one  or  two  weeks  prior  to  the  strike.  Before  then  there  were  only 
eight  union  men  in  that  shop  of  almost  200.  At  the  Otto  Mergenthaler 
Company  we  had  one  union  man  in  sixty-five  men  and  boys.  After  a 
strike  of  less  than  a  week,  under  the  I.  A.  of  M.,  they  secured  their 
demands. 

STRIKE    AT    BARTLETT,    HAYWARD    &    COMPANY'S    WORKS. 

The  strike  of  the  machinists  for  a  nine-hour  day  seems  to 
have  started  a  fever  for  the  same  in  other  trades  in  the  city. 
At  Bartlett,  Hayward  &  Company's  extensive  iron,  tank  and 
construction  shops,  a  number  of  machinists,  on  June  5th, 
demanded  a  nine-hour  day  without  decrease  of  pay.  A  short 
time  previously  the  firm  had  considered  the  question,  and 
decided,  as  soon  as  the  contracts  on  hand  were  finished,  to 
give  their  men  some  such  concession.  The  head  of  the  firm 
was  absent  at  the  time,  and  a  committee  of  the  men  who 
waited  on  the  foreman  were  requested  to  await  his  return. 
Subsequently  on  June  5th  about  250  men  went  out  on  strike, 
and  remained  out  until  June  19th,  though  some  of  them 
returned  to  work  earlier.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Bartlett  returned 
the  men  were  informed  that  on  and  after  October  1st  the  firm 
would  accede  to  the  demands  of  the  men,  as  by  that  time 
their  contracts  made  on  the  ten-hour  basis  would  be  finished. 

The  men  held  several  meetings  on  South  Gay  street.  The 
strikers  included  men  from  the  boilermaking,  cast-ifon  fitting 
and  riveting  departments.  They  formed  a  temporary  organi- 
zation, and  finally,  on  the  15th  of  June,  accepted  the  terms  of 
the  firm,  and  by  the  19th  of  June  all  were  at  work  again. 

The  loss  to  the  men  was  considerable  in  wages — estimated 
at  $5,000 — and  that  to  the  firm  must  have  been  nearlv  as 
much,  when  lost  time,  trouble,  etc.,  are  considered.  How- 
ever, none  of  the  men  lost  their  situations,  and  the  friendly 
relations  of  the  men  and  firm  were  not  disturbed. 

pile-drivers'  strike. 

On  June  24th  about  forty  men  employed  by  the  Hoffman 
Engineering  and  Contracting  Company  of  Philadelphia,  who 
were  building  foundations  for  the  new  cadet  quarters  at  the 
Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  demanded  an  increase  of  twenty- 
five  cents  a  day.  They  were  getting  $1.75  per  day  of  eight 
hours.  The  firm  refused  the  demand,  and  the  men  stopped 
work,  therebj'  temporarily  suspending  all  work. 

The  Bureau  could  not  learn  of  any  organization  of  the 
men.  The  strike  was  not  settled,  and  the  men  remained  out 
about  ten  days,  according  to  the  company's  report. 

The  strike  involved  one  hundred  and  fifty  men.  A  large 
number  of  new  men  were  employed,  nearly  all  brought  from 
other  places.     The  strike  was  not  a  success. 
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STRUCTURAL    IRON    WORKERS. 

On  June  12th  about  138  employes  of  the  Structural  Iron  and 
Steel  Company,  on  Bush  street,  quit  work,  because  ten  negro 
men  were  put  to  work  in  the  yards  of  the  company.  Subse- 
quently the  men  demanded  a  nine-hour  day,  and  at  a  meeting 
of  a  committee  of  the  men  with  a  representative  of  the  com- 
pany the  men  were  told  that  the  nine-hour  day  would  be 
granted  in  July,  by  which  time  the  pending  contracts  would 
be  finished.  This  was  accepted,  but  the  men  insisted  on  the 
discharge  of  the  negroes.  The  firm  paid  off  the  men,  and 
notified  them  if  they  did  not  return  to  work  the  next  day  their 
places  would  be  filled,  which  was  partly  done.  Subsequently 
a  large  part  of  the  men  returned  to  work,  but  the  force  of 
negroes  was  increased,  and  the  men  had  to  accept  the 
situation. 

The  men  claimed  that  the  negro  laborers  would  be  taught 
to  do  their  work  and  finally  take  their  places  for  less  money. 

By  June  17th  over  half  of  the  men  had  returned  to  work. 
The  loss  of  a  week's  wages  to  about  100  men  was  the  result, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  a  thousand  dollars,  though  the  nine- 
hour  rule  subsequently  went  into  effect. 

bricklayers'  strike  on  city  sewer. 

On  July  17  work  on  the  Central-avenue  sewer,  being  built 
by  the  city,  was  stopped  by  a  strike  of  six  bricklayers,  who 
demanded  the  union  scale  of  wages  of  $3.60  for  the  eight-hour 
day.     This  was  refused  by  City  Engineer  Fendall. 

The  union  scale  of  wages  for  bricklayers  in  Baltimore  is 
$3.60  for  nine  hours  work,  but  the  City  Charter  only  allows 
work  eight  hours  each  day.  The  men  claimed  that  they 
were  entitled  to  the  union  scale  for  the  day's  work.  About 
forty  stonemasons,  laborers,  carters,  etc.,  were  thrown  out  of 
work  temporarily  by  the  strike,  which  blocked  the  work  on 
the  sewer.  There  was  much  complaint  about  the  nuisance 
created  by  the  uncovered  sewer,  and  it  was  declared  a  menace 
to  health. 

Subsequently  the  trouble  was  obviated  by  the  City  Engi- 
neer employing  men  who  were  members  of  the  Bricklayers' 
Union  affiliated  with  the  Federation  of  Building  Trades. 
This  intensified  the  bitter  feeling  between  this  organization 
and  the  Federation  of  Labor. 

The  losses  by  the  strike,  which  took  place  in  July,  and 
caused  a  cessation  of  work  until  October,  fell  largely  on  the 
laborers  who  were  employed  there  at  $1.66  a  day. 

According  to  the  reports  of  the  City  Engineer's  Department 
there  was  very  little  actual  loss  by  the  strike,  if  any,  as  the 
available  appropriation  had  run  out,  but  a  very  severe  rain- 
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storm  occuring  during  the  cessation  of  work,  occasioned  much 
damage  to  the  cellars  and  neighborhood,  thus  accounting  for 
loss  to  the  city  of  about  $700  in  work,  which  might  have  been 
avoided  had  the  open  portion  of  the  sewer  been  completed  and 
the  center  stay  taken  out  before  the  storm. 

The  demands  of  the  union  were  not  acceded  to,  it  being 
held  that  the  union  price  was  40  cents  an  hour. 

STRIKE    IN   THE   SLATE    QUARRIES. 

On  September  2nd  the  workers  in  the  slate  quarries  of  the 
Peerless  Slate  Company,  Harford  County,  went  on  strike  on 
the  refusal  of  the  firm  to  grant  an  increase  of  wages  from  $1.25 
to  $1.50  per  day.  The  firm  employed  about  thirty  persons, 
eleven  of  whom  made  the  demand.  The  strike  lasted  until 
the  1 6th  of  September,  when  the  old  employes  returned  to 
work,  the  strike  being  unsuccessful.  The  loss  was  about 
$170  in  wages. 

On  September  1st  a  small  strike  occurred  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Cardiff  Peach  Bottom  Slate  Company  at  Cardiff, 
Md.  The  demand  was  for  an  increase  of  wages,  and  it  affected 
fifteen  employes,  who  quit  work.  The  strike  was  directly 
undertaken  for  eight  persons. 

The  strike  lasted  until  October  1st,  closing  the  establish- 
ment for  about  two  weeks.  The  result  of  the  strike  was 
that  the  men  received  nine  hours  per  day  instead  of  ten, 
though  the  advance  was  not  granted.  Thirty-three  persons 
were  employed  by  the  firm,  all  of  whom  were  affected  by  the 
strike. 

The  loss  in  wages  is  reported  at  about  $40  to  each  man,  or 
$600,  while  the  loss  to  the  firm  is  estimated  at  about  $200. 

THE   PRESS   FEEDERS'    STRIKE. 

The  strike  of  printing  pressmen,  assistants  and  feeders, 
which  was  inaugurated  on  November  21st  and  ended  on  Jan- 
uary 15,  just  eight  weeks  after  it  started,  was  very  costly, 
though  quiet.  It  was  occasioned  by  a  demand  of  the  Press 
Feeders,  Job  Pressmen  and  Assistants'  Union  for  an  increase 
of  pay  approximating  25  per  cent,  and  the  adoption  of  a 
uniform  working  day  of  nine  hours  between  7  A.M.  and 
6  P.M.  The  demand  was  refuse  I  at  first  by  all  the  employ- 
ing printers  who  were  members  of  the  Typothetae,  as  well  as 
several  others.  About  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  press 
feeders  and  assistants  quit  work,  and  a  few  days  afterward 
about  thirty  pressmen  joined  them  in  sympathy  and  because 
the  Pressmen's  Union,  being  a  part  of  the  International 
Organization  of  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants,  refused  to 
work  with  non-union  feeders. 
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On   November   ist,  1901,  the   Feeders'  Union  sent  the  fol- 
lowing communication  to  all  their  employers: 

Baltimore  Press  Feeders,  Job  Pressmen 

and  Assistants'  Union  No.  16. 
Subordinate  to  T.  P.  P.  &  A.  U. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  November  1,  1901. 
To  Employing  Printers  and  Lithographers 

of  Baltimore  and  Vicinity. 
Gentlemen:  The  undersigned  Conference  Committee,  acting  under 
orders  for  Baltimore  Press  Feeders,  Job  Pressmen  and  Assistants'  Union 
No.  16,  were  instructed  to  notify  all  employing  printers  and  litho- 
graphers of  Baltimore  and  vicinity  that  the  following  wage  scale  will 
go  into  effect  November  21,  Igor: 

Cylinder  Presses. 

Feeders $9  00  per  week. 

Assistants 11  00         " 

L  ith  ogi  -ap  h  e  rs . 
Feeders 9  00         " 

Rotary  Plate   Presses. 
Feeders 10  00         " 

Two- Color  and  Perfecting  Presses. 

Feeders $10  00 

Job   Pressmen- 

2  presses 10  00 

3  presses 1  r  00 

4  presses 12  00 

1  small  cylinder  in  connection  with  job  presses 13  00 

Overtime. 

Time  and  one-half  up  to  12  midnight,  after  midnight  double  time, 
as  per  scale. 

Night   Work. 

An  advance  of  $ 2.00  on  regular  scale. 

Holidays. 

New  Year's  Day,  Fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving,  Christ- 
mas and  Sunday,  double  time,  as  per  scale. 

Work  Day. 

Fifty-four  hours  to  constitute  a  week's  work,  the  hours  to  be  worked 
between  7  A.M.  and  6  P.M. 

An  eariy  leply  is  necessary,  as  the  union  will  meet  immediately 
upon  receipt  of  same  to  consider  your  views  and  take  such  action  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary. 

We  would  be  pleased  10  meet  you  in  conference,  or  individually,  as 
you  may  desire.     Respectfully  submitted, 

William    Cameron,  Chairman, 

801   Hanover  street. 
E.  Vernon   Cook, 
E.  Murphy, 
Charles  Sturm. 
Charles  J.  Gorman, 
Conference  Committee,  B .  P.  F.  /.  P.  &  A.,  No.  16 
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Most  of  the  employers  ignored  the  letter,  but  in  one  or  two 
cases,  where  only  one  or  two  men  were  employed,  they  com- 
plied with  the  demand  and  continued  work. 

Nearly  all  the  feeders  quit  work.  This  practically  stopped 
presswork  in  the  printing  offices  for  a  short  time.  A  day  or 
two  after  a  number  of  pressmen  in  the  various  offices  quit 
work  because  non-union  feeders  were  put  to  work  with  them, 
and  thus  the  strike  became  a  joint  strike  of  the  feeders  and 
pressmen . 

After  the  strike  had  been  on  a  week  or  so  the  following 
firms  were  known  to  have  been  affected  more  or  less  by  the 
loss  of  men  or  boys:  Friedenwald  Company,  Guggenheimer, 
Weil  &  Co.,  Kohn  &  Pollock,  Sun  Job  Office,  Monumental 
Isabel  Company,  American  Isabel  Company,  Thomas  & 
Evans,  Williams  &  Wilkens,  Summers  Printing  Company, 
John  Cox  &  Co.,  Stonebraker  &  Co.,  W.  J.  C.  Dulany  Com- 
pany, Simpson  &  Doeller,  Mercantile  Printing  Company, 
Maryland  Lithograph  Company,  J.  R.  Bridges  &  Co.,  P.  W. 
Crowl  &  Co.,  King  Bros.,  Bartgis  &  Co.,  Tall  Bros.,  W.  F. 
Gallery  &  Co.,  Fleet,  McGinley  &  Co. 

Many  of  the  firms  had  secured  new  help  or  some  of  their 
old  hands  returned,  while  at  least  five  employers  had  con- 
ceded the  demands  of  the  strikers  on  different  basis,  viz: 
Sun  Job  Printing  Office,  Fleet  &  McGinley,  Stonebraker  & 
Co.,  Emerson  Drug  Company,  Hansche  &  Co.  and  Summers 
Printing  Company.  In  these  offices  the  men  gained  their 
point,  but  all  the  other  employers  were  as  determined  as  ever. 

The  following  statement  was  made  by  the  officers  of  the 
Typothetae  about  November  27: 

"The  following  firms,  conducting  both  union  and  non-union  offices, 
and  comprising  probably  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  competing  establish- 
ments of  Baltimore,  declined  to  concede  the  demands  made  by  the 
Press  Feeders'  Union.  In  some  of  these  concerns  all  of  the  feeders 
and  pressmen  left  their  positions,  and  all  their  presses  were  idle;  in 
others  some  of  the  hands  would  not  join  in  the  strike  and  remained  at 
their  work,  and  in  some  all  of  the  hands  remained  at  work. 

"Since  the  strike  was  begun  the  Baltimore  Typothetas,  composed  of 
employing  printers,  has  taken  charge  of  the  strike,  and  is  in  commu- 
nication with  sister  organizations  in  other  cities,  who  co-operate  in 
obtaining  skilled  hands  and  rendering  financial  aid  if  required. 

"In  a  short  time  all  of  the  positions  vacated  by  the  strikers  will  be 
filled  by  competent  workmen. 

"Each  firm  needing  hands  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  some,  and  all 
the  plants  are  partly  in  operation  and  are  daily  adding  to   their  forces. 

"The  strike  was  without  justification,  and  the  following  firms  have 
joined  together  to  resist  it  to  a  finality: 

"American  Label  Company,  C.  C.  Bartgis  &  Bro.,  John  S.  Bridges  & 
Co.,  John  Cox's  Sons,  William  J.  C.  Dulany  Company,  Friedenwald 
Company,  Fuld  Bros.,  Guggenheimer,  Weil  &  Co.,  Hansche  &  Co., 
Kohn  &  Pollock,  John  D.  Lucas  Printing  Company,  Monumental 
Label   Company,  Mercantile   Printing  Company,  E.  B.  Read   &  Son 
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Paul  &  Falconer  Company,  Simpson  &  Doeller  Company,  Stonebraker 
Bros.,  Summers  Printing  Company,  Thomas  &  Evans  and  Williams  & 
Wilkins  Company. 

"A  conference  was  asked  by  the  strikers  today,  and  the  request  was 
considered  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  Employing  Printers' 
Association,  which  unanimously  adopted  the  following  motion: 

"Executive  Committee,  November  27,  1901. 
"As  there  is  no  grievance  on  the  part  of   the  pressmen,  we  know  of 
no  reason  why  a  conference  should  be  had  with  the  Pressmen's  Union, 
and  we  decline  absolutely  to  confer  with  or  recognize  the  Press   Feed- 
ers' Union  or  any  of  its  representatives." 

The  loss  in  wages  amounted  to  about  $10,000,  and  the  loss 
to  the  employing  printers  is  estimated  at  $25,000,  and  it  must 
have  reached  very  near  that  amount.  The  total  loss  by  the 
strike  in  cash  must  have  been  upwards  of  $35,000,  to  say 
nothing  about  delay  of  work  and  loss  of  prospective  profits. 

The  Typothetse  brought  quite  a  number  of  hands  from 
other  places,  but  the  Pressmen's  Union  and  the  Feeders' 
Union  were  active  in  sending  some  of  these  back  as  fast  as 
they  could  persuade  them  to  leave. 

The  Typothetae  agreed  to  resist  the  demands  to  the  end. 
They  maintained  that  the  arbitration  asked  for  by  the  strikers 
through  their  national  officers  should  have  been  sought  before 
the  strike,  and,  while  they  were  willing  to  recognize  the 
Pressmen's  Union,  refused  to  concede  the  same  recognition 
to  the  Feeders'  Union,  on  the  ground  that  there  were  too 
many  boys  among  them. 

The  unions,  in  reply,  said  their  letter,  printed  above,  asked 
for  such  conference  before  they  ordered  a  strike,  but  their  re- 
quest was  ignored. 

Various  officers  of  the  national  oiganization  visited  Balti- 
more and  attempted  to  settle  the  controversy,  but  without 
avail.  Finally,  on  January  15,  the  union  declared  the  strike 
off,  it  having  been  a  failure. 

BRIDGE    AND    STRUCTURAL    IRON    WORKERS'    STRIKE. 

On  November  22nd  about  sixty  men  employed  on  the  new 
Fifth  Regiment  Armory  stopped  work  on  a  demand  for  a 
working  day  of  eight  hours,  or  fifty-four  hours  a  week.  About 
twenty-five  men  employed  on  the  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  line  also  struck.  They  were  all  members 
of  the  Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Workers'  Local  Union  No. 
16,  and  were  employed  by  the  American  Bridge  Company,  a 
branch  of  the  steel  trust.  These  men  were  getting  $3.60  for 
nine  hours'  work  at  the  time,  which  was  four  cents  per  day 
more  than  the  union  scale,  but  the  strike  was  undertaken  be- 
cause it  was  believed  that  an  effort  was  being  made  to  break 
up  the  eight-hour  system  of  the  union  and  this  was  the  enter- 
ing wedge. 
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The  strike  involved  altogether,  in  various  places,  about 
one  hundred  men,  who  were  out  from  Friday,  November 
22nd,  until  November  27th,  inclusive.  On  that  day  the  offi- 
cials of  the  national  organization  effected  a  settlement  in  New 
York  with  the  bridge  company  and  wired  the  men  to  go  back 
to  work,  which  they  did  on  the  Saturday  following,  Thanks- 
giving day  having  prevented  an  earlier  return  to  work,  so  that 
the  strike  must  be  considered  as  having  practically  ended  on 
November  27th. 

The  strike  was  a  success,  the  men  securing  recognition  for 
their  organization  and  the  eight  hours  work  a  day,  as  de- 
manded by  them. 

The  loss  in  wages  to  the  men  was  about  $1,500,  and  the 
estimated  loss  to  the  firm  about  $200. 

UNIMPORTANT    DISTURBANCES. 

On  May  10th  the  riveters  employed  on  the  torpedo  boats 
building  for  the  government  at  Sparrow's  Point  shops  of  the 
Maryland  Steel  Company  had  stopped  work  and  would  not 
return  unless  assured  that  the  nine-hour  rule  would  be  ad- 
hered to.  Fourteen  rail  chippers  stopped  work  at  the  same 
time.  The  company  refused  any  assurance,  and  the  men 
subsequently  returned  to  work. 

On  July  1 8th  about  five  hundred  unorganized  stevedores, 
employed  in  unloading  fruit  for  the  United  Fruit  Company 
from  the  steamer  Iberia,  refused  to  proceed  with  their  labor 
unless  paid  for  work  previously  done.  The  boss  stevedore 
had  not  paid  them.  The  agent  of  the  company  agreed  to  pay 
them  himself  and  they  went  to  work.  A  new  boss  stevedore 
was  secured. 

On  September  3d  a  delegate  of  the  Amalgamated  Sheet-Iron 
Workers'  Union  went  into  the  shop  of  W.  A.  Fingles  and 
attempted  to  induce  a  non-union  man  to  join  the  union. 
Considerable  trouble  ensued,  and  the  delegate  called  out  the 
ten  union  men  who  were  working.  Sixteen  skilled  men 
worked  there  at  the  time.  The  men  subsequently  returned 
to  work,  losing  only  about  half  a  day. 


LABOR    ORGANIZATIONS. 


One  of  the  incidents  of  the  year  in  labor  circles  was  the 
seceding  from  the  local  Federation  of  Labor  of  a  number  of 
unions  and  the  formation  of  a  new  central  organization  with 
the  title  of  the  Baltimore  Federation  of  Trades,  making  three 
central  labor  bodies  in  Baltimore,  viz.:  The  Federation  of 
Labor,  Federation  of  Building  Trades  and  the  Knights  of 
Labor. 

While  there  were  several  causes  for  the  trouble  alluded  to, 
it  is  probable  that  the  formation  of  the  second  Bricklayers' 
Union  was  the  primary  cause  of  the  split.  The  controversy 
between  the  two  bodies  was  carried  to  the  National  Federation 
of  Labor  and  the  efforts  of  its  officers  were  enlisted  to  settle 
the  difference,  but  without  avail. 

The  controversy  continued  during  the  year,  and  at  the  time 
resulted  in  much  acrimony.  The  newly-organized  body  was 
composed  entirely  of  building  trades  mechanics,  and  became 
affiliated  with  the  National  Building  Trades  Council. 

The  result  of  this  split  was  to  retard  the  progress  of  labor 
organizations  somewhat  in  Maryland,  though  it  made  both 
bodies  active  in  securing  new  organizations. 

The  Bureau  thought  it  would  be  of  practical  benefit  if  an 
official  list  of  labor  organizations,  with  membership,  wages, 
and  general  information,  could  be  published  in  this  report,  to 
be  continued  annually  thereafter,  showing  the  state  of  the 
various  trades.  With  this  end  in  view  a  circular  was  sent  to 
every  known  organization  in  the  State  asking  for  such  infor- 
mation. While  it  is  generally  claimed  and  believed  that  there 
are  about  one  hundred  labor  organizations  in  Maryland,  only 
about  twenty-two  have  so  far  responded,  and  their  answers  are 
published  in  the  table  following.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
best  organized  trades  promptly  repty,  thus  evidencing  that 
intelligent  organization  courts  publicity. 

The  Federation  of  Labor  claims  sixt}^-five  unions  as  affiliated 
with  the  central  body,  and  the  Federation  of  Building  Trades 
claims  eight  or  ten,  with  five  or  six  claimed  b}^  the  Knights  of 
Labor,  and  a  number  of  independent  organizations  or  social- 
istic labor  bodies,  as  well  as  the  United  Mine  Workers  in 
Western  Maryland.  The  Bureau  will  endeavor  to  collect  full 
statistics  of  these  organizations  for  its  next  bulletin  or  report. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Typographical  Union  is  the  old- 
est union  in  years  reporting,  as  well  as  receiving  the  highest 
rate  of  pay  per  day. 
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Ten  unions  report  working  seven  to  nine  hours  per  day, 
while  only  three  report  working  over  nine,  and  one  as  much 
as  twelve  hours  per  day.  Ten  unions  report  an  increase  of 
wages  in  the  past  two  years,  ranging  from  5  per  cent,  to  50 
per  cent.;  the  latter,  however,  only  in  the  case  of  the  paving- 
block  layers,  and  the  cause  for  this  was  extraordinary;  but  the 
other  increase  in  wages  was  in  nearly  every  case  substantial. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  organization  has  helped  these  men  to 
secure  the  increase,  together  with  the  demand  for  labor  occa- 
sioned by  industrial  activity  in  certain  trades. 

The  replies  as  to  the  effect  of  formation  of  trusts  on  the 
trades  is  interesting  as  showing  that  the  labor  organizations 
are  considering  this  question  with  discrimination  and  looking 
to  their  practical  effect  on  their  particular  interests,  rather 
than  to  the  broader  theoretical  problem  as  to  the  final  outcome 
of  such  formations. 

All  but  one  of  the  organizations  strongly  favor  conciliation 
and  arbitration. 

There  are  many  more  organizations  of  labor  in  the  State 
than  appear  in  the  table,  but  for  various  reasons,  or  no 
reason  at  all,  they  have  failed  to  respond  to  our  inquiries. 
We  append  a  list  of  organizations  supposed  to  be  in  existence, 
but  not  responding,  with  the  hope  that  in  the  near  future  they 
will  realize  the  importance  of  furnishing  such  information  as 
will  truthfully  show  the  purpose  of  organized  labor: 

American  Federation  of  Musicians,  Iron  Moulders,  No.  19. 

Ice  Drivers. 

Journeymen  Horseshoers,  No.  2. 
Knife  Cutters,  No.  8188. 
Longshoremen,  No.  187. 
Longshoremen,  No.  190. 
Longshoremen,  Local,  No.  194. 
Pressmen. 

Plumbers'  Supply  Moulders. 
Press  Feeders  and  Assistants. 
Pattern  Makers. 
Rammers,  No.  7158. 
Retail  Clerks. 
Trimmers,   Slate  Roofers. 

Stone  Masons,  No.  4. 

Steam  Fitters. 

Stereotypers,  No.  10. 

Tobacco  Workers. 

Theatrical  Stage  Employes,  No.  1 

Tin  and  Sheet  Metal  Workers. 

Tile  Layers. 

Wood  Carvers. 


No   40. 
Arch.  Iron  Workers. 
Atlantic  Coast  Seamen. 
Bakers  and  Confectioners,  No.  12 
Butchers,  No.  90. 
Beer  Bottlers,  No.  258. 
Boot  and  Shoe  Cutters,  No.  24. 
Beer  Drivers,  No.  173. 
Box  Makers,  No.  70. 
Cigar  Makers,  No.  1. 
Coopers,  No.  32. 
Candy  Makers,  No.  41. 
Clothing   Cutters    and 

No.  6. 
Cloak  Makers. 
Coopers,  No.  124. 
Electrotypers,  No.  26. 
German  Central  Labor  Union. 
Garment  Workers,  No.  39. 
Glass  Workers,  No.  13. 
Granite  Workers. 
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EMPLOYMENT    BUREAUS. 


It  seems  the  saddest  commentary  upon  progressive  civiliza- 
tion that  there  should  be  a  necessity  for  the  discussion  of  the 
subject  in  hand,  or  even  the  establishment  of  bureaus  designed 
to  bring  together  employer  and  employe.  Probably,  under 
proper  economic  conditions,  we  should  have  ten  jobs  seeking 
the  laborer,  rather  than  ten  laborers  seeking  the  job.  Indeed, 
with  a  proper  observance  of  God's  laws  in  the  formation  of 
society  and  the  establishment  of  government  such  would  be 
our  actual  condition  However,  the  laws  of  nature  are  not 
obeyed,  and  consequently  we  have  the  poor,  both  spiritually 
and  financially,  with  us  at  all  times.  Society  must  face  the 
conditions  as  they  exist,  and  in  striving  for  the  ideal  must 
adopt  the  best  means  at  hand  for  mending  the  breaks  that 
occur  in  economic  government  and  the  non-observance  of  the 
law  of  equity  and  justice. 

Thus  we  are  confronted  many  times  with  the  condition  of 
idle  men  and  women  anxious  to  work,  but  unable  to  secure 
it;  oftimes  because  the  work  for  them  to  do  exists  in  some 
unknown  place,  and  at  other  times  because  he  who  wants  the 
work  done  does  not  know  where  to  find  readily  the  worker. 
Out  of  this  latter  condition  grew  the  establishment  of  the 
middle  man,  or  employment  agency,  whose  task  consisted  in 
finding  the  man  for  the  place  and  the  place  for  the  man,  with 
both  ends  of  the  exigency  to  draw  profit  from.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  find  out  when  the  first  private  agency  was  started, 
but  we  can  be  sure  it  did  not  have  a  beginning  until  a  profit 
was  assured  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work.  Private  agen- 
cies for  securing  positions  are  not  all  bad  institutions,  nor  by 
any  means  are  they  all  good. 

Investigation  into  these  private  emploj'-ment  agencies  in 
every  State  of  the  Union  has  conclusively  proven  that  they 
have  been  often  used  as  a  means  to  a  bad  end,  in  addition  to 
the  legitimate  profit  arising  from  the  performance  of  the  duty 
contracted  for. 

In  every  State,  not  excluding  Maryland,  have  these  em- 
ployment agencies  been  condemned  by  the  investigator,  and 
a  few  quotations  from  his  report  will  clearly  set  forth  the 
evils  attached  to  the  institutions. 

In  1886  Commissioner  Peck,  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of 
L,abor  Statistics,  in  his  report  to  the  Legislature  of  that  State, 
said:     "In  brief,  the  employment  agency  is  one  of  the  many 
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traps  and  springs  of  the  metropolis  set  to  catch  the  heedless 
and  inexperienced  and  teach  life's  hard  lessons." 

Hon.  John  McBride,  commissioner  of  Labor  of  Ohio,  in  his 
report  for  1890,  said:  "They  were  leeches,  engaged  in  suck- 
ing the  life  blood  from  the  poor.  These  private  agencies 
charged  men  and  women  anywhere  from  $1  to  $15  for  secur- 
ing them  employment,  and  in  most  cases  they  demanded  and 
received  a  price  for  accepting  an  application,  whether  they 
secured  a  place  or  not.  This  every  honest  citizen  knows  to 
be  wrong,  becanse  it  is  evident  that  when  men  and  women 
who  are  willing  to  work  and  are  unable  to  find  it  to  do,  it  is 
sufficient  for  them  to  suffer  the  hardships  which  are  insepa- 
rable from  enforced  idleness  without  taxing  them  for  the 
privilege  of  securing  work,  or  for  the  promise  to  secure  work." 

Labor  Commissioner,  Willard  C.  Hall,  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, says:  "No  where  in  this  great  State  can  be  found  a 
more  perfect  expression  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man  than  em- 
braced in  the  pernicious  methods  of  our  so-called  employment 
offices.  The  song  of  the  'Spider  and  the  Fly'  never  formed 
a  more  fitting  illustration  of  duplicity  than  is  found  in  the 
management  of  these  offices.  They  allure  the  honest  and  un- 
suspecting laborer,  seeking  employment,  into  a  web  of  confi- 
dence, surrounded  by  pretended  sympathy  and  false  promises, 
only  to  rob  him  of  his  earnings  and  turn  him  out  disappointed 
and  destitute." 

This  same  commissioner,  speaking  of  the  agencies  in  Kan- 
sas City,  says: 

"In  Kansas  City  there  is  one  employment  agency  for 
women  'exclusively,'  and  three  for  both  men  and  women; 
the  remainder  are  for  men  alone.  With  the  exception  of  the 
one  for  women  exclusively,  they  all  have  a  reputation  not 
the  best  in  the  world  for  veracity  and  conscientiousness. 
Many  of  the  women  applying  for  work  are  sent  to  houses  of 
ill-repute.  By  one  employment  agency  this  is  said  to  be  done 
knowingly,  but  without  the  knowledge  of  the  women  thus 
disposed  of;  while  with  others  it  is  supposed  to  be  done  un- 
wittingly " 

Honorable  David  M.  Ross,  of  Illinois,  in  his  second  annual 
report,  says:  "The  individual  plan,  as  represented  by  the 
private  employment  agencies,  has  been  justly  voted  an  un- 
mitigated curse.  People  who  conduct  such  institutions  are 
moved  solely  by  the  instinct  of  personal  profit,  and  many  of 
them,  as  experience  has  shown,  have  moved  from  place  to  j  lace 
in  large  cities,  accepting  large  fees  from  poor,  unsuspecting 
applicants  for  work,  with  no  purpose  of  furnishing  employ- 
ment. There  is  scarcely  a  private  employment  agency  that 
has  not  exposed  itself  to  criminal  prosecution,  and  only  offi- 
cial indifference  to  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  law  has  saved 
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their  managers  from  serving  time  in  the  prisons  of  the  State. 
This  is  a  serious  charge  to  prefer  against  some  of  our  fellow- 
citizens,  but  the  testimony  of  thousands  of  men  and  women, 
who  have  been  robbed  of  the  few  dollars  they  could  ill  afford, 
would  fully  support  it.  That  part  of  the  population,  how- 
ever, who  have  no  last  dollar  to  pay  for  a  false  promise  of 
work,  and  who  are  liable  to  form  a  dangerous  element  in  a 
community,  are  precisely  the  class  who  can  get  no  aid  from 
the  sharks  in  charge  of  the  private  offices,  and  whose  necessi- 
ties can  only  be  reached  and  relieved  through  the  free  offices 
under  the  management  of  the  State." 

Mr.  A.  B.  Howard,  the  Maryland  Labor  Commissioner,  in 
his  Second  Annual  Report,  in  1894,  after  a  thorough  investi- 
gation of  the  private  employment  agencies  then  existing  in 
Baltimore  City,  said: 

"An  attempt  was  made  to  secure  information  from  among 
some  of  the  patrons  of  these  establishments,  but  it  was  only 
partially  successful,  as  many  of  those  to  whom  inquiries  were 
directed  declined  to  answer  them.  Those,  however,  who  did 
answer  are  nearly  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  many  of  the 
proprietors  of  these  employment  agencies  are  not  paragons  of 
honesty.  In  fact  one  of  those  answering,  who  is  a  well- 
known  real  estate  agent,  stated  as  his  belief  that  some  of  the 
domestics  who  applied  for  and  secured  positions  through 
these  agencies  are  very  much  like  "cappers;"  that  is  to  say, 
they  are  charged  with  being  in  collusion  with  the  agencies 
and  accept  positions  assigned  them.  After  remaining  in  the 
position  for  a  short  time  they  leave  to  take  a  new  place,  thus 
being  a  source  of  continual  revenue  to  the  agency.  Others 
have  stated  that,  though  they  have  repeatedly  paid  fees  of 
one  and  two  dollars  to  secure  help,  not  one  was  furnished. 
On  the  other  hand,  domestics  report  that  the  payment  of 
their  fees  did  not,  by  any  means,  insure  them  a  position. 
They  have  been  told  at  each  succeeding  visit  to  call  again 
until,  tired  out  and  disheartened,  they  were  driven  to  seek  a 
situation  from  other  sources. 

"The  investigation  made  is  convincing  to  my  mind  that 
were  the  proper  authority  given  evidence  could  be  adduced  to 
show  not  only  that  much  of  the  difficulty  experienced  by 
employers  securing  help  may  be  charged  to  this  collusion, 
but  that,  worse  still,  some  of  these  places,  under  cover  of 
employment  agencies,  are  really  houses  of  assignation." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  decision  against  private 
employment  agencies  is  general  and  sweeping  in  condemna- 
tion, and  it  is  doubtful  whether  conditions  have  improved  in 
Baltimore  City  to  an 5^  great  extent  since  Mr.  Howard  made 
his  investigation.  This  Bureau  has  been  to  the  trouble  of 
looking  up  a  number  of  these  institutions  during  the  past 
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months,  and  endeavored  to  secure  some  data  from  the  proprie- 
tors as  to  the  charactor  of  their  work  and  its  extent. 

We  find  that  the  number  of  these  agencies  has  considerably- 
increased,  dividing  up  the  patronage  and  yielding  in  many 
cases  a  meagre  return  to  those  who  manage  them.  It  is 
probable  that  the  general  resumption  of  work  in  the  last  year 
or  two  has  had  something  to  do  with  the  cutting  down  of 
their  patronage.  At  present  there  are  known  to  be  about 
forty-five  employment  agencies  in  Baltimore,  many  of  them 
being  carried  on  by  negroes. 

The  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  prepared  a  blank,  con- 
taining questions,  which  was  submitted  to  the  proprietors, 
and  in  nearly  every  case  failed  to  get  specific  information. 
This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  very  few  of  the  agencies 
keep  any  book  or  accounts  other  than  scraps  of  paper  or  a 
little  ropy  book,  in  which  they  write  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  different  applicants  for  situations  or  for  help.  In  one 
particular  case  the  lady  running  the  agency  referred  us  to  a 
drawer  full  of  small  pieces  of  paper.  When  I  asked  her  the 
number  of  applications  that  she  had  had  in  the  year,  gazing 
upon  the  mass  of  scraps,  she  said: 

"Really,  I  can  not  tell  you.  I  never  keep  any  account  of 
them." 

"How  do  you  keep  account  of  the  money  you  receive?"  I 
inquired. 

"Oh,  I  take  what  I  can  get,  and  more  often  than  not  after 
I  get  the  situations  for  the  girls  they  never  come  back  to  give 
me  a  cent.  And  in  some  cases  the  ladies  whom  I  supply  with 
help  do  not  give  me  the  dollar  promised." 

She  finally  said,  as  settling  the  proposition:  "I  carry  my 
accounts  in  my  head,  and  I  know  all  about  it." 

The  United  Catholic  Literary  Association,  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  and  various  church  organizations  charge 
nothing  for  assisting  need}'  persons  in  securing  positions. 

Of  the  number  of  private  agencies  visited  we  received 
replies  from  sixteen,  one  of  which  reported  itself  as  having 
been  in  existence  since  1824.  Nearly  all  of  them  reported  to 
have  been  in  existence  over  one  year.  These  sixteen  re- 
ported for  the  year  1900  a  total  of  2,875  male  and  11,194 
female,  or  a  total  of  14,069  applications  for  situations,  and 
the  same  report  situations  secured  for  1,335  males  and  8,428 
females,  or  a  total  of  9,763. 

The  charge  for  registering  the  names  of  applicants  in  six 
cases  was  reported  as  nothing.  Two  of  them  reported  charg- 
ing fifty  cents  for  registration,  and  one  of  them,  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association,  ten  cents.  Thirteen  of  the 
sixteen  reported  charging  fifty  cents  or  one  dollar  to  the  per- 
son securing  the  position,  and  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and 
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fifty  cents  to  the  person  for  whom  help  is  secured.  In  one  or 
two  instances  the  proprietors  confessed  that  in  addition  to  the 
charge  above  stated,  when  the  position  is  a  good  one,  they 
would  demand  a  portion  of  the  first  month's  salary,  but  they 
said  they  did  not  always  get  this. 

In  one  case  the  custom  in  vogue  was  to  charge  one  dollar 
for  registration,  which  would  entitle  the  applicant  to  the  use 
of  the  bureau  for  one  year,  and  a  charge  of  five  dollars  to  the 
person  desiring  help,  which  guaranteed  to  them  the  services 
of  the  bureau  for  one  year.  In  all  cases  the  proprietors  of  the 
employment  agencies  secure  remuneration  from  both  the  em- 
ploye and  employers,  and  I  found  on  further  investigation 
that  they  do  not  confine  themselves  to  the  charges  above 
stated,  but  get  just  as  much  for  their  services  as  they  can. 

We  ate  of  opinion  that  some  of  these  bureaus  are  used  for 
wrong  purposes,  but  tangible  evidence  is  hard  to  secure.  One 
institution,  which  is  presumed  to  be  run  entirely  on  business 
principles,  has  established  a  co-operative  association,  and  is 
connected  with  a  detective  agency,  so  that  when  a  person 
secures  a  servant  from  such  a  source  he  may  not  be  sure  that 
an  unwelcome  adjunct  is  not  made  to  the  household  in  the 
shape  of  a  prying  housemaid  or  a  curious  servant,  who  may 
be  utilized  in  divorce  proceedings,  or  in  any  other  nefarious 
scheme  to  make  money. 

Very  seldom  do  these  agencies  make  any  inquiry  as  to  the 
kind  of  a  home  or  surroundings  into  which  they  are  sending 
a  girl  or  man.  They  do,  to  some  extent,  inquire  into  the 
character  of  the  man  or  woman. 

As  heretofore  stated,  many  of  the  agencies  existing  in  the 
City  of  Baltimore  are  conducted  by  colored  people,  who,  in 
some  instances,  are  entirely  irresponsible.  Most  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  these  establishments  are  reticent  as  to  the  amount 
of  business  they  do  and  their  methods  of  doing  the  same,  and 
all  of  them  complain  of  the  low  wages  offered  by  the  employ- 
ers of  house  help  and  the  many  hours  of  labor  imposed  upon 
this  class  of  help. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  work  in  the  city  intel- 
ligence offices  as  far  as  reported: 
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These  figures  do  not  fully  cover  the  field  of  the  efforts  of 
the  private  employment  agencies  of  Baltimore.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  even  in  the  prosperous  year  of  1900,  when  everybody 
was  supposed  to  be  employed,  the  employment  agencies  of 
Baltimore  found  positions  for  at  least  25,000  persons,  at  a 
cost  to  the  employes  and  employers  of  $30,000  to  $40,000  It 
is  unfortunate  that  more  accurate  figures  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. 

NO    LICENSES    OR    STATE   REGULATION. 

We  find  that  these  agencies  pay  no  license  to  the  city  or 
State,  are  under  no  surveillance,  nor  subject  to  any  law  in 
the  State  of  Maryland,  and  it  is  time  that  cognizance  was 
taken  of  the  same  by  our  Legislature  so  as  to  correct  the 
evils  growing  from  the  system.  A  license  law  and  a  State 
Free  Employment  Agency  will  do  much  for  the  needy  em- 
ploye and  the  anxious  employer. 

THE    REMEDY — FREE   BUREAUS. 

I  am  well  aware  that  there  will  be  strong  arguments  made 
that  it  is  not  the  legitimate  function  of  the  State  to  furnish 
employment  to  people  seeking  work  any  more  than  it  is  to 
give  beds  to  the  homeless  and  clothes  to  the  naked,  and  many 
will  say  that  the  establishment  of  such  bureaus  is  the  result 
of  a  tendency  to  socialism. 

These  arguments  will  not  seriously  disturb  the  people  now, 
as  the  tendency  in  this  country  toward  a  "community  of 
interests"  and  an  inclination  of  the  people  to  do  collectively 
that  which  can  be  better  and  more  economically  performed  by 
collective  effort  is  strong  and  growing. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  idleness  begets  crime  and 
suffering,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  prevent  crime,  and 
necessarily  alleviate  suffering  among  its  citizens. 

Cardinal  Manning  said  that  a  starving  man  had  a  right  to  a 
share  of  his  neighbor's  bread,  and  if  the  opportunity  to  earn 
that  bread  is  taken  away  men  will  find  other  methods  of  secur- 
ing it.  The  other  methods  are  the  "dangerous  ones,"  andare 
to  be  avoided  by  a  legitimate  effort,  both  of  the  individual  and 
of  the  State,  because  these  "other  methods"  are  expensive  to 
the  State  and  very  often  demoralizing  to  the  individual. 

Therefore,  it  is  my  belief  that  free  employment  agencies, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  State,  are  Conducive  to  the  public 
welfare  to  such  an  extent  as  to  warrant  the  suggestion  that  a 
free  employment  bureau  should  be  established  in  the  State  of 
Maryland,  and  that  private  agencies  of  the  same  character 
should  be  licensed,  bonded  and  held  to  a  strict  accountability 
for  their  doings,  as  in  other  States,  where  they  have  been 
tried  and  found  effective. 
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HISTORY    OF    FREE    EMPLOYMENT    AGENCIES. 

The  history  of  the  Free  Public  Employment  Agency  is 
interesting.  Ohio  was  the  first  State  to  establish  one  This 
was  done  in  April,  1890,  the  prime  features  of  the  law  being: 

First:  The  collection  of  statistical  data  relating  to  the 
industrial  interests  of  the  State. 

Second:  To  assist  employers  to  secure  employes. 

Third:  To  furnish  working  men  and  women  when  out  of 
employment  free  and  reliable  information  as  to  the  kind  and 
character  of  employment  to  be  had. 

Under  this  law  five  bureaus  were  opened  in  the  cities  of 
Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Toledo  and  Dayton,  on 
August  nth,  1890,  and  the  annual  reports  of  the  superin- 
tendents of  these  offices  up  to  January  1st,  1898,  for  eight 
years,  presented  the  following  report  of  the  remarkable  work 
performed:  Si  uations  wanted,  219,568;  help  wanted,  140,429; 
positions  secured,  103,112. 

Free  employment  offices  were  established  in  New  York 
under  a  law  approved  by  Governor  Morton  May  25,  1896. 
This  law,  however,  was  substituted  by  another  adopted 
May  13,  1897.  It  is  similar  in  many  respects  to  that  of  Ohio, 
except  that  it  placed  the  entire  expense  of  the  system  on  the 
State,  while  the  Ohio  law  placed  the  burden  of  the  expense 
upon  the  cities  in  which  the  bureaus  were  established. 

Superintendent  John  J.  Bealin,  of  the  New  York  Bureau, 
says: 

"Since  the  opening  of  this  bureau  for  public  business  on 
July  20,  1896,  to  date,  January  1,  1897,  we  have  registered 
8,040  applicants  for  labor,  of  whom  6,458  were  males  and 
1,582  were  females;  and  for  help  332  males  and  616  females — 
total,  948.  Almost  every  trade  and  calling  were  represented, 
from  the  clergyman  to  the  day  laborer;  from  the  school 
teacher  to  the  ordinary  domestic." 

For  the  year  which  ended  September  30,  1900,  the  New 
York  Bureau  shows  that  5,625  applications  for  work  were 
received;  3,505  applications  for  help,  and  2,899  situations 
secured. 

A  Free  Public  Employment  Office  was  established  in  Mon- 
tana in  1895,  but  in  1897  the  law  creating  the  State  Bureau 
was  repealed,  and  another  law  passed  authorizing  the  muni- 
cipalities in  that  State  to  establish  such  offices. 

Commissioner  Calderhead,  of  the  Montana  Bureau  of 
I^abor,  said  of  that  bureau: 

"It  was  never  much  of  a  success  in  this  State,  for  the 
reason  that  there  was  not  the  interest  displayed  that  the 
importance  of  the  matter  demanded.  If  the  office  had  been 
established  at  Butte,  where  the  demand  for  employment  is 
greatest,  the  showing  would  have  been  very  much  better." 
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In  July,  1895,  an  office  was  opened  in  San  Francisco  with 
a  regular  appropriation  of  one  thousand  dollars,  which  was 
added  to  by  public  subscriptions  of  prominent  business  men 
and  establishments.  During  the  first  year  of  this  bureau's 
existence  there  were  18,920  applications  for  employment, 
and  7,983  persons  secured  employment. 

In  1897  a  Free  Employment  Department  was  created  by 
law  in  Nebraska,  but  in  two  States,  California  and  Missouri, 
the  Bureaus  of  Labor  opened  Free  Public  Employment  Offices 
without  waiting  for  legislative  sanction,  just  as  we  have  done 
here  in  Maryland. 

The  Commissioner  of  Missouri  says  that  in  the  city  of  St. 
Louis,  in  1897,  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  applicants  secured 
employment  through  the  department. 

Subsequently  the  Legislature  of  these  two  States  made 
proper  appropriations,  and  the  work  was  and  is  being  pur- 
sued successfully. 

In  1893  a  Bureau  was  opened  in  Seattle,  Washington,  of 
which  the  Hon.  A.  H.  Grant,  Labor  Commissioner,  in  his 
report  says: 

"This  public  employment  office  has  been  in  existence  for 
three  years  and  nine  months,  during  which  time  it  has  been 
of  incalculable  value  in  bringing  together  employers  and 
employes  to  the  number  of  many  thousands,  and  has  saved 
during  this  time  in  cash  to  the  laboring  classes  fully  $25,000. 
In  1894  the  office  found  work  for  3,1,67  persons;  in  1895  for 
5,779;  in  1896  for  3,403,  and  in  1897  for  11,626. 

"But  of  all  the  efforts  made  to  establish  free  employment 
bureaus  under  State  supervision,  the  most  successful  in  this 
country  has  undoubtedly  been  that  of  Illinois.  From  all  the 
evidence  that  can  be  secured,  the  law  under  which  the 
Chicago  offices  have  been  established  is  a  model  of  its  kind. 
I  would  earnestly  suggest  that  we  emulate  Illinois  and  follow 
its  plan.  The  title  of  the  Act  establishing  the  office  fully 
describes  the  extent  to  which  it  operates,  and  I  venture  to 
quote  it: 

"  'An  Act  to  create  free  employment  offices  in  cities  of  cer- 
tain designated  populations,  and  to  provide  for  the  main- 
tenance, management  and  control  of  the  same,  and  to  prevent 
private  imitations  of  the  name  of  the  same,  and  regulating 
private  employment  agencies.'  " 

The  Act  itself  provides  ample  means  for  rooms,  clerk  hire 
and  advertising  expenses,  the  advertising  being  the  most 
important  item  for  the  successful  establishment  of  a  free 
employment  bureau,  as  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  peo- 
ple seeking  employment  and  the  people  seeking  help  should 
be  made  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  existence  of  the 
office  and  the  rules  governing  the  same.     The  Illinois  Act 
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too  long  to  discuss  in  full — but  its  prominent  features,  namely, 
providing  separate  rooms  for  men  and  women  applying  for 
positions;  that  all  data  shall  be  held  in  confidence  and  not 
published  so  as  to  reveal  the  identity  of  any  one;  requiring 
advertising  in  all  the  daily  papers;  requiring  annual  reports 
of  the  work  of  the  office;  prohibiting  the  charging  of  any 
fees;  prohibiting  the  furnishing  of  any  help  when  a  strike  or 
labor  trouble  of  any  kind  is  on  hand;  prohibiting  the  carrying 
on  of  a  private  employment  agency  without  first  having 
obtained  a  license  and  given  bond  to  the  State,  and  prohibit- 
ing any  private  agency  from  in  any  way  similating  the  Illi- 
nois Free  Office. 

At  present  the  Illinois  Act  only  creates  offices  in  Chicago 
and  Peoria,  the  latter  having  only  been  recently  opened,  with 
the  following  results: 

During  the  first  year  that  these  offices  were  in  operation  in 
Chicago  there  were  44,267  applications  'for  situations"  filed 
(27,811  males  and  16,456  females).  Of  this  number  32,712 
persons  got  places  (16,6 r 6  males  and  16,096  females).  The 
total  number  of  applications  "for  help"  filed  during  the  year 
numbered  39,539. 

These  figures  can  be  supplemented  by  the  following,  which 
gives  an  idea  of  the  immense  amount  of  work  done  by  the 
four  Chicago  offices  since  their  existence,  August  2,  1899,  to 
November  9,  1901: 

Applications  for  employment 81,970 

Number  of  positions  secured 64,420 

Number  unfilled 16,550 

Applications  for  help 78,176 

Number  unfilled  12,756 

In  addition  to  those  already  mentioned  a  public  employ- 
ment registry  was  opened  in  England,  as  far  back  as  1885,  at 
Egham.  Later  others  were  opened  at  Chelsea,  Ipswich,  Sal- 
ford;  and  still  later  metropolitan  bureaus  were  established  in 
Catnberwell,  St.  Pancras  and  Westminster,  all  of  which 
proved  fairly  successful.  There  is  now  under  consideration 
in  London  the  establishment  of  a  Metropolitan  Municipal 
Labor  Bureau,  with  inter-communication  with  all  other  labor 
bureaus  of  the  country. 

THE  MARYLAND  BUREAU. 

Having  thus  briefly  outlined  the  existence  of  the  various 
bureaus  which  have  been  established,  I  am  safe  in  saying 
that  experimental  efforts  have  been  made  in  a  number  of 
other  States  without  legislative  action,  with  a  view  of  edu- 
cating the  public  up  to  a  necessity  of  making  demands  upon 
the  legislators. 
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An  experiment  was  made  some  few  years  back  by  one  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  Bureau  in  Maryland,  Mr.  Myers,  on  the  line 
of  a  free  employment  agency  by  mail,  but  little  resulted  from 
the  same,  and  it  was  dropped  by  him  without  securing  very 
much  experience  as  to  its  utility. 

The  present  chief  of  the  Bureau  went  into  office  in  May, 
1900,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year,  while  in  Chicago  as 
a  delegate  to  the  National  Civic  Federation,  availed  himself 
of  the  opportunity  to  investigate  the  methods  employed  in 
the  management  of  the  State  Free  Employment  Bureau  of 
that  city,  and  was  so  favorably  impressed  with  the  utility  of 
the  same,  as  well  as  with  its  munificent  results,  that  he 
determined,  as  far  as  possible  with  his  limited  appropriation, 
to  continue  the  experiment  of  the  Free  Employment  Agency 
in  Maryland  as  started  by  him  in  the  latter  part  of  August  of 
the  same  year,  and  to  conduct  it,  as  far  as  possible,  along  the 
lines  followed  by  the  Chicago  office,  and  the  experiment  has 
been  such  as  to  warrant  his  confidence  in  the  usefulness  and 
satisfactory  results  to  be  obtained  from  the  establishment  of 
a  State  Free  Employment  Bureau  under  the  control  of  the 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics. 

In  arriving  at  this  conclusion  we  are,  of  course,  influenced 
largely  by  the  experience  of  Chicago  and  other  cities,  as  well 
as  the  higher  aim  of  making  the  State  really  instrumental 
in  advancing  the  welfare  of  its  citizens.  Maryland  has 
always  been  conservative  in  moving  forward  on  new  lines  of 
legislation,  and  it  may  be  that,  owing  to  the  activity  in 
industrial  enterprises  at  the  present  time,  some  will  say  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  establish  such  a  bureau  at  the  addi- 
tional expense  of  a  few  thousand  dollars.  But  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  industrial  activity  does  not  always  con- 
tinue; that  in  time  of  peace  we  should  prepare  for  war,  and  in 
days  of  prosperity  it  is  well  to  prepare  for  the  inevitable 
reaction  that  must  take  place  in  the  industrial  field.  But 
even  in  busy  times  the  Bureau  would   be  a  blessing  to  many. 

In  addition  to  these  reasons  we  should  consider  the  over- 
crowded condition  of  the  larger  cities,  and  the  necessity  for 
encouraging  the  distribution  of  labor  in  the  agricultural  por- 
tions of  the  State.  Indeed,  there  is  a  request  for  agricultural 
labor  at  all  times,  and  the  demand  on  the  Bureau,  even  in  its 
experimental  stage,  has  been  very  large  from  our  farmers  and 
country  residents  for  working  men  and  women.  If  there 
were  no  other  reasons  for  the  establishment  of  a  free  employ- 
ment bureau  than  this,  I  believe  that  the  securing  of  agri- 
cultural labor  for  the  farmer  would  warrant  the  small  expen- 
diture. 
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RESULTS    OF    EXPERIMENT. 


In  August,  1900,  without  any  appropriation  of  money  from 
the  State  for  advertising,  printing  or  additional  help,  the 
Maryland  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  opened  a  free  em- 
ployment agency,  and  from  that  time  until  the  following 
December,  a  little  over  four  months,  there  were  made  124 
applications  for  work  and  55  applications  for  help.  Of  this 
number  46  secured  positions  or  were  referred  to  employers. 
This  is  shown  in  our  report  of  1900.  The  applications  for 
help  included  farmhands,  horseshoers,  women  for  housework, 
cooks,  solicitors,  gardeners,  general  workmen,  waitresses;  etc. 
The  applicants  for  work  included  every  character  of  labor, 
from  the  best  educated  and  more  skilled  to  the  ordinary 
workman. 

From  December,  1900,  to  December,  1901,  the  Bureau 
received  applications  for  work  from  124  males  and  14  females, 
a  total  of  138;  and  received  applications  for  help  for  85  males 
and  304  females,  a  total  of  389:  Positions  were  secured  for  53 
males  and  6  females,  a  total  of  59. 

This  makes  a  total  of  262  applications  for  work  since  the 
experiment  was  begun,  and  a  total  of  105  situations  secured 
for  persons  applying  for  same,  quite  a  good  showing  when  it 
is  considered  that  it  was  simply  an  experiment.  Of  course, 
we  may  have  secured  positions  for  many  others,  but  the 
records  do  not  show  the  same,  because  the  persons  have  not 
notified  us.  The  following  table  shows,  in  a  concrete  form, 
the  character  of  help  desiring  work  and  securing  positions: 
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Applications  for  Positions  and  for  Help  from  fanuary  /,  /go/,  to 
December  j/,  /go/. 


Applications  for 
Work. 

Applications   for 
Help. 

Positions  Se- 
cured. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

3 
i 

Boxfactory  Worker 

Boy  to  learn  candy  mak- 
ing   

1 

i 

i 

21 
I 
I 

1 
1 

Clerks 

i 

Collectors ^ 

Conductors 

1 

2 

6 

1 

Carpenters 

I 

Cannery  worker 

25 

2 

20 

25 

Farmers  and  farmhands 

14 

12 
I 

5 

5 
4 
1 

3 

Firemen 

Gardeners 

I 

5 

Girls  to  work  in  factory. 
Housekeepers 

250 

1 

22 

3 
5 

1 

Housework 

i 

I 
I 

1 

3 

Horticulturist 

Jani tress  

i 

Ljght  work 

2 

43 

2 
I 
I 

I 
2 

1 

30 

1 

1 

27 

Machinists'  apprentices.. 

I 

Painter 

Shoe-leveler 

i 

Solicitor 

I 
I 

9 
i 

Waiters 

2 

Totals 

124 

14 

'    85 

3°4 

53 

6 
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The  Bureau  has  adopted  a  series  of  blanks  to  be  used  by 
those  seeking  help,  seeking  employment,  and  also  that  used 
by  the  office  for  securing  references,  these  are  as  follows: 

APPLICATION    FOR  HELP. 

Baltimore 1901. 

Register  No.  of  Applicant 

Name „, 

Address No Street. 

Class  of  help  desired 

Sex Age 

Nationality 

Married  or  single „. 

Number  required 

Length  of  time  employment  will  be  given 

Laundry  done  in  house 

Number  in  family 

Number  of  children 

Number  of  adults 

House  or  flat.  

Wages  to  be  paid per  day  $  Per  werk  $  Per  Mo.  $ 

Any  strike  or  lockout  at  your  place  of   business 


Disposal 
Remarks. 


APPLICATION   FOR  EMPLOYMENT. 

Baltimore 1901. 


Register  No.  of  Applicant. 


Name 

Address No Street. 

Age Years 

Sex 

Married  or  single 

Nationality 1 

Number  of  dependent  children 

Read  

Write 

Trade  or  occupation 

Member  of  Trade  Union? What? 

Occupation  desired 

How  long  idle 

Rate  of  wages  expected per  day  $. Per  week  $ Per  Mo.  $. 

Are  you  willing  to  work  ouiside  of  city 


References. 
Remarks.... 
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When  we  have  received  the  application  for  employment  we 
send  out  to  the  reference  or  former  employer  a  confidential 
blank,  with  a  stamped  envelope,  which  on  its  return  is  filed 
in  the  office  for  future  reference.  In  nearly  all  cases  these 
replies  have  been  promptly  received.  This  blank  asks  only 
necessary  questions,  and  it  is  the  best  form  we  know  of  at 
present  for  securing  satisfactory  data  as  to  the  character  of 
the  applicant.  Should  the  bureau  be  legalized  and  a  law 
establishing  the  agency  be  enacted,  with  provisions  against 
the  furnishing  of  false  reference,  we  think  that  this  system 
would  be  almost  complete.  The  reference  blank  used  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Register  No.  of  Applicant 

Baltimore,  

Confidential.  Kindly  Fill  Out  and  Return. 


M. 


I  take  the  liberty  to  ask  you  what  you  know  as  to  the  character  and 

ability  of ,  who  states  that 

was  employed  by  you  as 

How  long  was in  }  our  employment?     

Was competent?      

Was sober  and  honest?     

Was willing  and  obliging?     


No Street. 

Yon  will  readily  recognize  the  advantage  it  will  be  to  the  general 
public  that  the  above  questions  be  answered  by  you.  All  communica- 
tions of  this  kind  are  held  strictly  confidential. 

T  his  Free  Employment  office  is  conducted  by  the  State  of  Maryland, 
and  is  free  to  both  employers  and  employe.  There  is  no  need  of  being 
in  want  of  help  or  being  obliged  to  pay  to  procure  it,  when  you  can 
have  your  wants  promptly  filled  at  this  office.  Usually  all  classes  of 
male  and  female  help  are  registered  here  for  places. 

Out  of  town  orders  should  state  preciselv  the  class  of  help  wanted, 
giving  the  office  notice  in  advance  of  intended  visit  to  the  office.  A 
personal  call  at  the  office  will  give  better  satisfaction  to  employers. 

Trusting  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  answer  the  above  inquiries  as 
soon  as  possible,  I  am  Yours  respectfully, 


Lack  of  means  has  prevented  advertising,  which  is  so  essen- 
tial to  the  publicity  and  successful  results  from  the  employ- 
ment bureau.  The  State  of  Illinois  has  appropriated  as  high 
as  $400  to  each  office   for  advertising  and  printing  purposes, 
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so  that  it  will  be  readily  understood  how  much  our  bureau  is 
handicapped  by  the  entire  lack  of  means. 

CONCLUSIONS    AND    RECOMMENDATIONS. 

In  addition  to  the  facts  stated  above,  I  beg  to  direct  your 
attention  to  the  necessit}'  of  inducing  unemployed  residents 
of  the  overcrowded  cities  to  go  to  the  counties,  and  thus 
improve  their  own  condition  and  develop  the  State.  Mary- 
land has  ample  room  for  thousands  of  ambitious  and  indus- 
trious men  and  women  in  the  counties,  and  this  Bureau  is 
constantly  besieged  by  farmers  and  business  men  throughout 
the  State  for  men  and  women  to  work  on  farms  and  in  houses; 
and  if  there  were  no  other  reason  for  the  establishment  of 
such  an  agency,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  very  useful  work 
which  could  be  performed  in  assisting  agriculturists  in  secur- 
ing help  would  be  sufficient  for  the  appropriation  by  the 
Legislature. 

My  conclusions  from  the  above  facts  and  experiences  are 
that  the  State  of  Maryland  would  be  performing  a  useful  part 
of  the  functions  of  government  in  establishing  a  free  employ- 
ment agency,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Statistics,  with  an  appropriation  of  about  $2,500  for  that 
work. 

Believing  that  the  less  idleness  there  is  among  the  people 
the  better  citizens  they  will  become,  and  the  less  need  there 
will  be  for  charity,  eleemosynary  and  penal  institutions,  I 
therefore  (with  your  approval)  recommend  the  passage  of  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  creating  the  Bureau,  as  follows: 

6A.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Industrial  Statistics  shall  cause  to  be  organized  and  operated 
a  Free  State  Employment  Agency  for  the  free  use  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  State  of  Maryland  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
employment  for  unemployed  persons  who  may  register  in  said 
Bureau  or  Agency,  and  for  the  purpose  of  securing  help  or 
labor  for  persons  registering  as  applicants  for  help  or  labor, 
and  to  advertise  and  maintain  such  office. 


COAL   OUTPUT    FOR    1901. 


The  strike  in  the  coal  industry  of  Western  Maryland  having 
been  settled  last  year,  and  the  demand  for  the  excellent  coal 
of  this  region  having  so  largely  increased,  caused  a  tremen- 
dous increase  of  output  in  comparison  with  1900,  when  four 
months  time  was  lost. 

The  total  number  of  tons  of  coal  mined  in  Maryland 
amounted  to  4,481,503  long  tons,  which  is  estimated  to  value 
at  the  mines  at  least  $1.25  to  $1.40  per  ton,  reaching  a  total 
value  of  $6,000,000  before  shipping. 

The  coal  mining  industry  of  Western  Maryland  gives 
employment  in  various  ways  to  at  least  6,000  persons  in 
Western  Maryland,  in  addition  to  the  number  of  hands  em- 
ployed handling  the  product  by  the  railroads,  barges,  steam- 
boat and  steamship  companies. 

•  According  to  the  settlement  made  last  year  the  miners  are 
getting  fifty-five  cents  a  ton  for  mining  coal  this  year,  so  that 
the  output  represents  at  least  to  the  miners  a  wage  fund  of 
$1,464,826.65,  or  an  average  of  nearly  $500  to  each  adult 
miner  for  the  year.  In  addition  to  this,  of  course,  there  was 
a  large  sum  paid  out  in  monthly  salaries  to  bosses,  clerks, 
teamsters,  help,  boys,  etc. 

The  following  table  is  a  summary  of  the  coal  production  of 
the  State  for  1901: 


Name  of  Company  or  Mine. 


Transported  By 


B.  andO.IC.  andO. 

R.  R.     1    Canal. 


Tons. 


Consolidation  Coal  Co 

Black,  Sheridan,  Wilson  Co 

Maryland  Coal  Co 

American  Coal  Co 

George's  Creek  Coal  and  Iron  Co 

New  Central  Coal  Co 

Davis  Coal  and  Coke  Co.  [Franklin  Mine].. 

Lonaconing  Coal  Co 

Piedmont  &  George's  Creek  Coal  Co  

Midland  Mining  Co 

Piedmont  Mining  Co 

H.  &  W.  A.  Hitchins 

Dickey  Gibson  Coal  Co , 

Borden  Mining  Co 

Piedmont  Cumberland  Coal  Co 

Frostburg  Coal  Mining  Co 

Big  Vein  Coal  Co.  [Md.] 

Cumberland  &  George's  Creek  Coal  Co  

Sinclair  Mining  Co 


,170,195 
803,675 

23,319 

93,92 2 
261,920 

44,156 
99,912 

65,073 
54,492 

6r,oo6 

38,127 

20,857 

18,817 

2S4 

11,068 

7,965 

4,529 

1,160 

44o 


Total 2,780,917 


Tons. 
164,854 


25,937 


2,272 


P*     "R     P.     SllrP-   &       TotaL 
Pa.  R   R.     LocaL 


Tons.        Tons.         Tons. 


225,014 
69,922 

379,870 

287,718 
62,44s 

134,847 
43.5S9 
29,401 

621 

13,261 

5,824 

867 

15,102 

2,352 

1,372 


f  13,469 
28,737 
12,115 

26,864 

5,005 

2,335 

I5.731 

33 

io,73x 

232 

53 

15,077 

1,057 

179 

2,104 

12 


1,362 
215 


,673,532 
902,334 
415,304 
408.504 
355,310 
l8l,338 
I59-232 
94,507 
67,495 

6i,S59 

5L44I 

4i,758 

20.741 

15,565 

15,524 

9,349 

4.529 

2,526 

655 


193,063  1,273,785      233,738  ,  4,481,503 
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AGRICULTURE. 


RESOURCES,    PRODUCTION,    STATISTICS. 

When  the  report  of  the  Bureau  for  1900  was  issued  there 
was  some  question  as  to  whether  the  considerable  space  given 
to  agriculture  and  to  exploiting  the  resources  of  the  State 
would  prove  acceptable  and  valuable.  The  great  demand  for 
the  report,  and  the  special  request  from  those  interested  in 
locating  in  the  State  and  in  the  cost  of  certain  products  in- 
digenous to  the  soil,  has  dispelled  all  apprehensions  and  com- 
pels us  to  republish,  revised,  a  small  portion  of  that  report, 
with  some  additions,  that  we  hope  will  prove  as  helpful  as  the 
previous  figures  published. 

These  additions  are  largely  in  the  shape  of  census  figures, 
kindly  furnished  us  by  Chief  Statistician  for  Agriculture,  Mr. 
Le  Grand  Powers,  whose  intelligent  work  in  the  Agricultural 
division  of  the  Census  Office  will  prove  of  incalculable  benefit 
in  the  future. 

MARYLAND. 

"Maryland,  situated  between  the  parallels  of  37  degrees  53 
minutes  and  39  degrees  44  minutes  north  latitude  and  the 
meridian  of  75  degrees  4  minutes  and  79  degrees  33  minutes 
west  longitude,"  has  an  area  of  12,210  square  miles,  2,350  of 
which  are  water  and  9,680  are  land. 

Being  a  border  State,  it  is  in  touch  on  the  one  hand  with 
the  industrial  progress  of  the  Middle  States,  and  on  the  other 
with  the  agricultural  and  commercial  pursuits  of  the  South, 
while  its  favorable  position  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  and  its  ex- 
tensive water  area,  give  it  advantages  for  commerce  possessed 
by  no  other  State  in  the  Union. 

The  Chesapeake  bay  divides  the  State  into  two  parts,  and 
extends  from  the  Capes  up  into  Cecil  and  Harford  counties, 
where  the  Susquehanna  river  empties  into  it  at  the  north.  From 
the  east  this  magnificient  bay  is  refreshed  by  eight  large 
rivers,  and  an  equal  number  from  the  west,  to  say  nothing  of 
many  smaller  streams.  The  rivers  emptying  into  this  noble 
basin  of  the  Chesapeake  on  the  eastern  side  are  the  Elk, 
Chester,  Sassafras,  Choptank,  Third  Haven,  Nanticoke,  Wi- 
comico and  Pocomoke;  on  the  west  the  rivers  are  the  Bush, 
Gunpowder,   Patapsco,   South,  West,  Severn,   Patuxent  and 
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Potomac.  These  large  streams,  numbering  seventeen  in  all, 
flowing  into  the  bay  from  the  north,  east  and  west,  are  like 
many  outstretched  arms,  affording  not  only  easy  means  of 
transportation,  but  embracing  great  wealth  of  resources,  the 
full  development  of  which  offers  many  inviting  opportunities. 
The  overland  transportation  facilities  of  the  State  are  even 
more  favorable,  if  possible,  on  account  of  the  numerous  rail- 
roads, crossing  and  branching  into  almost  every  part  of  the 
State,  all  centering  at  the  metropolis,  Baltimore,  and  among 
which  are  the  great  and  far-reaching  lines  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  and  the  Pennsylvania  systems,  the  latter  traversing 
the  eastern,  as  well  as  the  northern,  central  and  western 
portions  of  the  State. 

The  minerals  of  economic  value  which  are  known  to  exist 
within  the  boundaries  of  Maryland  are  coal,  iron  ore,  gold, 
building  stone  (granite  rock,  marble,  sandstone,  slate  and 
serpentine),  decorative  stone  (marble,  serpentine  and  porphry), 
limestone  (for  burning  and  flux),  marl,  hydraulic  cement,  clay 
(brick,  potters  and  fire),  sands  (building  and  molding),  porce- 
lain materials  (flint,  feldspar  and  kaolin),  soapstone,  copper 
ore,  chrome  ore,  ochre  (mineral  paint),  diatomaceous  earth 
(infusorial  earth  tripola),  magnesium  carbonate,  asbestos 
(chrysolite),  lead  ore  (Galena),  zinc  ore  (zinc  blend),  mica, 
amber,  plumbago  (graphite,  black  lead),  manganese,  anti- 
mony and  mineral  waters. 

The  fisheries  of  the  noble  Chesapeake  and  its  tributaries  are 
of  great  magnitude.  In  these  waters  valuable  and  the  most 
delectable  fish  of  the  world  abound,  among  which  are  the 
shad  (ever  increasing  in  number),  trout,  Spanish  mackerel, 
taylor,  rockfish,  herring  and  other  varieties  too  numerous  to 
mention.  Crabs  and  oysters,  in  their  season,  are  sent  in  train 
loads  daily  from  the  Eastern  Peninsula  to  the  Northern  and 
Western  markets,  to  say  nothing  of  the  large  quantities 
shipped  by  boat  to  Baltimore,  while  the  far-famed  diamond- 
back  terrapin  can  be  found  anywhere  from  the  shores  of  the 
Chesapeake  to  the  narrowest  confines  of  the  salt-water  inlets, 
and  the  toothsome  canvas-back  duck  and  numerous  other  wild 
fowls  feed  from  the  fine  celery  beds  which  nature  has  provided 
on  its  shores  and  flats.  Add  to  these  the  great  commercial 
industry  of  the  menhaden  alone,  without  the  fishing  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast  line  of  the  State,  and  the  figures  are  astound- 
ing. We  might  go  on  almost  indefinitely  and  speak  of  our 
commerce,  shipping  interests,  manufactures,  cities,  towns, 
charities  and  corrections,  political  and  religious  institutions, 
churches  and  education  in  the  broadest  sense. 

Further  on  in  this  report,  under  the  head  of  "Manufacturing 
and  Mechanical  Industries,"  we  give  some  statistics  which 
tell  in  a  brief  way  the  great  progress  of  the  people  of  the 
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State.  However,  coal  mining  is  not  mentioned  herein, 
though  in  the  past  year  that  industry  has  grown  to  immense 
proportions,  both  at  the  mines  and  at  shipping  points.  Mary- 
land coal  from  George's  Creek  is  conceded  the  best  steam  coal 
in  the  country,  and  its  wide  demand  is  daily  increasing. 

Agriculture  and  horticulture  claim  the  attention  of  a  large 
part  of  the  people  of  the  State,  and,  while  the  progress  therein 
during  the  closing  years  of  the  last  century  has  been  little 
short  of  a  revolution  in  manner  and  method  in  many  sections 
of  this  great  Commonwealth,  yet  there  is  still  room  for  great 
progress  and  development  along  these  lines  which  will  warrant 
dwelling  upon  them  to  a  limited  degree,  and  in  treating  the 
subject  we  shall  combine  the  two  and  allow  the  broadest 
latitude. 

For  the  purpose  of  geographic  and  climatic  divisions  Mary- 
land was  formerly  divided  into  four  parts,  which  we  still 
follow,  viz.:  Eastern,  Southern,  Northern-Central  and  West- 
ern. The  counties  of  Garrett,  Allegany,  Washington  and 
Frederick  comprise  Western  Maryland,  which  is  mountainous. 
The  first  two  counties,  being  the  great  coal  region  of  the 
State,  receive  but  little  agricultural  attention,  though  the 
possibilities  in  this  direction  are  great,  much  of  the  land  being 
still  covered  by  virgin  forests.  Rich  soil  and  natural  grasses 
make  it  profitable  for  pasturage;  hence  live  stock,  and  especi- 
ally the  sheep-raising  industry,  has  become  quite  extensive. 
While  mining  and  manufacturing  claims  the  attention  and 
employment  of  the  greater  part  of  the  population  of  these 
counties,  yet  the  cheap  land,  favorable  terms  and  rich  soil  all 
tend  toward  their  agricultural  development. 

The  valley  lands  of  Washington  and  Frederick  counties 
broaden  out  into  rich  agricultural  plains,  and  the  latter  is 
said  to  be  the  leading  wheat  growing  county  of  the  State, 
with  all  its  land  cultivated,  while  its  live  stock,  dairy,  poultry 
and  other  similar  interests  give  profitable  and  pleasant  variety 
to  farm  life.  The  bottom  lands  of  the  former  are  equally  rich 
and  productive  and  its  farming  quite  as  diversified,  while  its 
more  numerous  mountain  sides  are  dotted  with  vineyards  and 
orchards  of  cherries,  plums,  apples  and  peaches;  the  latter 
being  of  superior  size,  good  quality,  profitable,  and  hence 
largely  cultivated. 

The  five  counties,  Montgomer)',  Howard,  Carroll,  Balti- 
more and  Harford,  constitute  Northern-Central  Maryland. 

The  land  in  these  counties  may  be  said  to  be  high  and  roll- 
ing, with  Carroll  and  Baltimore  in  the  lead  in  this  particular. 
They  are  all,  generally  speaking,  well  improved  and  in  a 
good  state  of  cultivation.  Dairy  farming  and  stock  raising 
is  carried  on  extensively  in  all  these  counties,  in  addition  to 
the  general  diversity  of  croppings,  as  practiced  by  the  up-to- 
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date  farmer,  among  which  is  included  truck  farming  on  a 
large  scale  on  lands  adjacent  to  the  cities  of  Baltimore  and 
Washington,  while  fruits  and  vegetables  are  generally  grown. 

The  counties  of  Eastern  Maryland  are  Cecil,  Kent,  Queen 
Anne's,  Talbot,  Caroline,  Dorchester,  Wicomico,  Somerset 
and  Worcester,  the  last  named  being  the  only  county  in  the 
State  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Worcester  and  Caro- 
line are  the  only  counties  of  Eastern  Maryland  which  do  not 
touch  the  Chesapeake  bay,  but  these  are  connected  with  it  by 
rivers,  the  former  by  the  great  Choptank  and  the  latter  by 
the  Pocomoke,  both  of  which  are  navigable,  and  these  two 
counties  are  thus  reached  daily  by  large  and  palatial  steamers. 

The  lands  are  general  W  flat  and  level,  Cecil  and  Kent  being 
in  some  parts  the  exception,  but  the  drainage  is  simple  and 
complete,  streams  flowing  from  the  watershed  directly  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  Delaware  bay  upon  the  east,  and  to  the 
Chesapeake  bay  on  the  west.  The  position  of  the  watershed 
along  the  extreme  eastern  edge  of  the  area  is  very  striking. 
In  Worcester  county  for  much  of  the  distance  it  is  only  a  few 
miles  from  the  coast.  As  a  result,  the  streams  which  flow  to 
the  east  are  small  in  comparison  to  those  which  drain  to  the 
west. 

During  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years  thousands  of  dollars 
have  been  spent  and  many  miles  of  tile  for  underdraining  pur- 
poses have  been  laid,  thereby  making  the  land  more  pro- 
ductive and  valuable  and  removing  all  traces  of  malaria. 
This  division  of  the  State  is  by  nature  especially  adapted  to 
agriculture  and  horticulture  in  all  its  forms  and  phases, 
including  stock  raising  and  the  dairy  industry.  Many 
farmers  in  good  crop  years  grow  from  thirty  to  forty  bushels 
of  wheat  per  acre  on  fields  containing  forty  to  fifty  acres  each. 
Of  course  this  is  far  above  the  average  for  the  whole  section, 
but  it  only  shows  what  can  be  done.  Everything  in  the  shape 
of  fruit,  from  the  delicious  strawberry  to  the  luscious  peach, 
can  be  grown  to  profitable  advantage.  The  fact  is,  that  this 
section  of  the  State  is  the  home  of  the  best  peach  grown  in 
the  world. 

As  it  is  our  purpose  to  sum  up  the  agricultural  interests  of 
the  State,  we  must  pass  to  Southern  Maryland,  which 
embraces  the  counties  of  Anne  Arundel,  Prince  George's, 
Calvert,  Charles  and  St.  Mary's. 

The  surface  of  this  section  of  the  State  is  somewhat  higher 
and  more  broken  than  is  that  of  Eastern  Maryland.  This  is 
what  is  generally  known  as  the  tobacco  section  of  the  State, 
though  fine  fruit  and  melons  are  grown  with  great  satisfaction 
and  profit  in  some  sections  of  Anne  Arundel  and  Prince 
George's  counties,  they  being  close  to  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington, where  labor  can   be   easily  secured   for  this  kind  of 
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work  and  good  prices  obtained  for  the  product,  much  of 
which  is  hauled  directly  from  the  fields  to  the  markets  and 
sold  by  the  grower.  The  other  counties  of  the  Southern 
division  are  for  agricultural  purposes,  as  favorably  located 
geographically  as  any  counties  in  the  State,  and  should  be  as 
great  a  factor  in  this  direction. 

We  maintain  that  Maryland  is  the  legitimate  home  of  the 
farmer,  and  here  append  a  few  reasons: 

i.   Its  favorable  geographical  and  climatic  conditions. 

2.  The  adaptability  of  its  soil  to  the  favorable  production 
of  such  a  diversity  of  crops. 

3.  The  cheap  prices  of  land. 

4.  The  character  of  our  public  schools  and  school  libraries, 
together  with  free  books  and  liberal  State  appropriations  for 
manual  training  schools,  universities,  colleges  and  seminaries. 

5.  Good  public  roads  and  bridges,  with  a  spirit  abroad 
throughout  the  State  to  make  them  better. 

6.  Its  widespread  system  of  waterways,  competing  with  its 
numerous  railroads,  thereby  furnishing  cheap  rates  of  trans- 
portation. 

7.  Its  proximity  to  the  great  cities  of  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington, as  well  as  practical  nearness  to  Philadelphia  and  New 
York. 

8.  The  State  Bureau  of  Immigration  to  direct  and  advise 
new  settlers. 

9.  The  State  Agricultural  College,  with  its  experiment  sta- 
tions and  departments  of  horticulture,  under  the  present  able 
management,  to  furnish  free  such  information  as  may  be 
sought  on  these  lines.  The  fact  is,  that  self-reliant  settlers 
from  foreign  countries,  or  from  other  sections  of  our  own 
country,  cannot  go  amiss  by  settling  in  Maryland,  because 
anywhere  in  this  State  progressive,  intelligent  and  energetic 
agriculture  and  horticulture  prospers  under  the  hand  of 
patient  industry  and  ordinary  economy. 

The  growing  intelligence  of  the  farmer,  and  the  scientific 
methods  being  introduced  in  his  occupation,  is  rapidly  open- 
ing his  eyes  to  the  necessity  of  getting  as  close  to  the  market 
as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  intelligently  devoting  his 
brain,  as  well  as  his  brawn,  to  his  work.  Fairly  good  land, 
or  even  ordinary  farming  land,  can  be  soon  brought  to  a 
profitable,  productive  capacity,  if  patience  and  intelligence 
be  utilized,  and  the  highest  state  of  cultivation  be  sought, 
rather  than  depend  too  much  upon  nature  and  the  unaided 
ability  of  the  soil.  Nature  will  and  has  done  wonders  for 
Maryland  farmers  and  fruit  growers,  but  nature's  efforts  must 
be  supplemented  by  man's  help. 

That  this  can  be  done  profitably  in  Maryland  is  shown  by 
several  small  tables  hereto  appended. 
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COST    OF    PRODUCTION. 

One  year  ago  the  bureau  published  a  series  of  tables  show- 
ing the  cost  of  production  of  several  important  grains  and 
fruits  in  the  State.  The  demand  for  this  information  has  been  so 
great  that  we  are  constrained  to  revise  and  republish  the  same. 

The  following  figures  for  wheat  are  materially  the  same, 
except  in  the  selling  price  of  wheat,  which  averaged  during 
the  year  at  least  three  cents  more  than  the  previous  year  on 
the  farm.  Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  vast  difference 
of  profit  on  land  poorly  cultivated  and  that  highly  cultivated, 
thus  showing  good  reason  why  everj'  farmer  should  give  the 
best  effort  to  fertilizing  and  cultivating  his  land,  thus  insur- 
ing larger  profits. 

In  the  table  we  have  divided  the  character  of  the  land  under 
cultivation  into  four  distinct  kinds — land  under  poor  state  of 
cultivation,  land  under  ordinary  cultivation,  land  under  im- 
proved cultivation,  and  land  under  highly  improved  cultiva- 
tion. This  was  done  with  a  view  of  showing  the  difference 
of  the  results  from  the  two  extreme  methods  as  well  as  the 
intermediary  efforts.  We  have  endeavored  to  give  the  actual 
cost  from  practical,  experienced  farmers,  who  are  cultivating 
the  land,  and  without  prejudice  state  the  results.  It  will  be 
seen  from  the  first  column  that  land  under  poor  state  of  culti- 
vation will  yield  a  net  profit  of  eight  per  cent,  to  the  farmer 
thus  working  an  acre  of  land;  or,  in  other  words,  that  if  he 
depend  entirely  upon  his  crop  of  wheat  from  a  large  farm 
worked  under  these  conditions  it  would  be  only  a  short  time 
before  he  would  be  bankrupt. 

The  next  column  shows  that  the  man  who  had  done  a  little 
more  work  on  the  line  of  cultivation  had  increased  the  result- 
ant profits  to  eighteen  per  cent.,  while  reference  to  the  third 
and  fourth  columns,  being  land  under  improved  and  highly 
improved  cultivation,  respectively,  show  a  net  profit  of 
seventy  per  cent,  and  one  hundred  and  twelve  per  cent.  Of 
course  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  average  price  of 
wheat  last  year  was  much  better  than  for  some  years,  but 
nothing  will  account  for  the  great  difference  in  results  above 
shown  other  than  the  improved  methods  of  cultivation  and 
the  use  of  intelligence,  fertilizers  and  improved  machinery. 
It  will  also  be  noticed  that  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  culti- 
vation per  acre  of  land  in  wheat  between  the  two  extremes  of 
poorly  and  highly  cultivated  is  one  hundred  per  cent.,  but 
that  the  net  results  are  nearly  four  times  as  great;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  amount  of  money  the  farmer  would  handle  as  the 
gross  receipts  from  an  acre  of  land  highly  cultivated  would  be 
four  times  as  great  as  the  amount  of  money  handled  by  the 
same  farmer  who  devoted  little  time  or  money  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  his  land.  Every  business  man  will  say  the  more 
money  he  handles  the  more  he  will  make,  and  this  applies 
with  equal  force  to  the  "man  behind  the  hoe"  as  well  as  to 
the  man  within  the  trust. 
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TABLE  No.    i. 
Cost  of  Production  of   Wheat. 


Land  Under 
Poor 

Cultivalion 

Land  Under 

Oldill.iry 

Cultivation, 

Yield 
16  Bushels 

to 
the  Acre. 

Land  Unde 

Improved 

Cultivation 

Land  Under 

Hijjhlv 

Improved 

Cultivation. 

Items. 

Yield 
ID  Hn.shels 

to 
the  Acre 

Yield 
SO  Bushels 

to 
the  Acre. 

Yield 
40  Bushels 

to 
the  Acre. 

$1    50 
I   05 

$    2    OO 

1  05 
70 
50 

3  5o 
60 

80 

2  00 

$    2    OO 

I    05 
70 

50 

4  60 
75 

1  50 
3  °° 

$   2   OO 

I   05 

70 

SO 

Seed  Wheat 

Gr.tss  Seed 

Seeding 

50 
2    50 

50 

50 

85 

Fertilizer  and  Lime 

4  60 

75 

2  00 

3  IO 

Threshing,  Hauling,  Hand 

Supe  int'-ndeiice,   Rent,  or 
Interest  and  Incidentals.. 

Total 

$7  4o 

$7  30 
75 

In   15 

$14  10 

$14  70 

Returns  from  Sale  of  Prod- 
uct of  One  Acre: 

Aver  iye  Price  of  Wheat  on 
the  Farm  in  1901,  73c 

Value  of  :ntraw 

$11  68 
1  50 

$21  90 
2  00 

$29  20 
2  00 

Total  Receipts  per  acre... 

$8  05 

$13  18 

$23  9° 

$31  20 

In  Table  No.  2,  being  the  cost  of  production  per  acre  of 
corn  in  Maryland,  we  have  made  the  same  distinction  as  in 
Table  No.  1,  but  the  differences  are  even  much  greater  in 
favor  of  the  farmer  who  works  his  land  under  highly  im- 
proved cultivation.  It  is  true  that  the  proportion  of  profits 
in  the  past  year  in  the  cultivation  of  corn  was  much  greater 
than  for  many  years,  but  the  relative  results  will  be  the  same 
in  good  and  bad  seasons.  The  man  who  does  not  use  any 
fertilizer  and  pays  but  little  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  his 
land  may  reap  a  profit  of  fifty  per  cent,  an  acre,  but  when  it 
is  remembered  that  he  may  depend  for  his  maintenance  on  the 
cultivation  of  sixty  acres  of  land  he  will  find  that  the  man 
who  highly  improved  his  sixty  acres  will  earn  so  much  more 
for  comparatively  such  a  little  additional  labor  and  expense 
that  he  need  not  be  told  that  he  is  losing  time  and  effort,  as 
well  as  impoverishing  his  land  and  destroying  its  usefulness. 
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TABLE  NO.   2. 
Cost  of  Production  of  Corn. 


Items. 

Land  Under 

Poor 
Cultivation. 

Land  Under 

Ordin.iry 
Cultivation. 

[.and  Undt-r 

Improved 
Cultivation. 

Laud  Under 

Highly 

Improved 

Cultivation. 

Yield 
15  Bushels 

to 
the  Acre. 

Yield 
32  Bushels 

to 
the  Acre. 

Yield 
60  Bushels 

to 
the  Acre. 

Yield 

80  Bushels 

to 
the  Acre. 

Preparing  ground  

$   I    50 
IO 
35 

$    2    OO 
IO 
40 

1  50 

2  50 

1  12 
48 

2  OO 

$    2    OO 
IO 

50 

2  OO 

3  00 

I  80 
90 

3  00 

$    2   OO 
IO 

50 

2   60 

Seed  Corn  

Planting' 

Fertilizing  and  Lime  

Cultivating  and  Harvesting 
Shelling  and  Labor 

2  00 
60 
22^ 

85 

3  50 

2    40 
I    20 

Superintendence,  Rent,  or 
Interest  and  Incidentals.. 

3   IO 

Total  Cost  

1  5  62^ 

$IO    IO 

$13  30 

$15  40 

Returns  from  One  Acre  of 
Ground: 

Average  Price  of  Corn  Per 
Bushel    in    1901    on    the 
Farm,  60c 

$  9  00 
2  00 

$l()    20 

4  50 

$36  00 
6  00 

$-18  00 
7  00 

Fodder 

Total  Receipts 

$11  00 

$23  70 

$42  40 

$55  00 

In  Table  No.  3  we  give  the  cost  of  production  of  straw- 
berries, based  on  actual  conditions  on  the  Eastern  Shore.  It 
would  have'  been  more  satisfactory  had  we  been  able  to  give 
comparative  figures  for  other  parts  of  the  State,  especially  in 
this  industry.  It  is  evidenced  by  the  figures  herein  given 
that  raising  strawberries  for  the  market  is  a  very  profitable 
business,  and  the  only  Wonder  is  that  our  people  have  not 
devoted  much  more  land  and  time  to  the  same.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  land  under  a  poor  state  of  cultivation  and 
strawberries  nearly  growing  wild  will  make  a  net  profit  of  six 
per  cent,  for  the  owner,  while  highly  improved  land  will 
yield  an  average  profit  of  nearly  sixty  per  cent.,  there  can  be 
no  question  as  to  what  the  strawberry  grower  ought  to  do. 
The  wide  difference  between  the  cost  in  the  first  column  and 
that  in  the  last  shows  the  reasons  for  the  increased  profit  bet- 
ter than  any  words  of  ours  can  express,  and  we  trust  that  the 
farmers  of  Maryland  who  make  strawberry  cultivation  a  busi- 
ness will  gradually  realize  where  their  interests  lie. 
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TABLE  No.  3. 
Cost  of  Production  of  Strawberries. 


ITEMS. 


r,aud  Under 

Poor 
Cultivation. 


Yield 
2000  Quarts 
Per    Acre. 


Land  Under 

Ordinary 
Cultivation. 


Yield 
2500  Quarts 
1'er    Acre. 


Land  Under 

Improved 
Cultivation. 


Land  Under 

Highly 

Improv  id 

Cultivation. 


Yield 

3300  Quarts 
Per   Acre. 


and 


Preparing  ground 

Plants 

Planting 

Culiivating,     Hoeing 
Blossoming 

Phosphates 

Mulch  and  Mulching.. 

Picking 

Crates,  including  cups 

Labor  of  packing  and  haul- 
ing'-.  

Superintendence,  Rent,    or 
Interest  and  Incidentals. 


Totals 

Receipts   and   selling-price 
per  quart 


Leaving  net  profit  per 
acre , 


1  50 
6  00 
1  00 

6  50 


30  00 
14  70 


3  00 

2  30 


$65  00 
at  4c: 


$15  00 


;  2  00 

8  00 

1  25 

10  00 
3  °° 


37  50 
18  62 


3  75 
2  75 


I  2  50 

10  00 

2  00 

12  50 

9  00 

2  00 

49  50 

24  15 

4  95 

365 


$86  87 

at4^c: 

$122  50 


;i2o  25 

at  5c: 

$165  00 


$35  63         $45  75 


Yield 
4000  Quarts 
Per  Acre. 


$  4  OO 
12  50 

3  5" 

20  00 

15  OO 

8  00 

80  OO 

29  40 

6  00 

4  15 

$182  55 

at6^c: 
$260  00 


*77  45 


Lucretia  Dewberries,  which  have  not  been  as  largely  culti- 
vated as  the  profits  therefrom  would  warrant,  under  intelli- 
gent management,  is  one  of  the  small  fruits  that  deserves 
attention,  and  should  be  more  extensively  cultivated.  They 
are  profitable,  as  well  as  susceptible  of  high  culture. 
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TABLE    No.  4. 
Lucretia  Dezuberries. —  Cost  of  Production. 


Items. 


Preparing  Ground 

Plants 

Planting , 

Cultivating  and  Hoeing 

Phosphate , 

Stakes 

Tying  up 

Picking 

Crates,  including  Cups 

Labor,  Packing  and  Hauling 

Superintendence,     Rent,    or     Interest 
and  Incidentals 


Total 

Receipts  at  Selling  Price  Per  Quart,  of 
6^c 


Net  Profit  Per  Acre. 


Yield 
Per  Acre 
ist  Year, 
2,000   Qts 


2  00 
9  00 

3  °° 
16  00 
10  00 

9  00 

2  00 
30  00 
13  50 

3  75 


2  75 


$101  00 


130  00 


$  29  00 


Yield 
Per  Acre 
2d  Year, 
2,500  Qts. 


6  00 
10  00 


6  00 

37  50 
16  87 

4  95 
3  45 


5  84  77 
162  50 


$  77  73 


Yield 
Per  Acre 
3d  Year, 
3  000  Qts. 


6  00 
12  00 

2  00 
10  00 
45  00 
20  25 

6  00 

4  15 


$105  40 
195  00 


$  89  60 


The  cultivation  of  tobacco  is  one  of  our  main  and  most 
profitable  agricultural  pursuits,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  people 
of  this  State  have  paid  the  attention  to  its  higher  cultivation 
that  they  should.  The  figures  herein  given  are  furnished  by 
a  tobacco  grower  of  experience. 

TABLE  No.  5. 
Results   of  Production  of   Tobacco. 


Items. 


Preparing  Ground 

Plants 

Planting 

Cultivation 

Fertilizer  and  Manure 

Harvesting,  Curing,  Packing,  Stripping  and  Shipping 

Total 

Average  Price  of  Tobacco  for  1901,  650  lbs.  at  7c 

Profit  Per  Acre 


Yield 
650  lbs. 
Per  Acre. 


$3 

50 

4 

00 

3 

00 

5 

00 

5 

00 

14 

00 

34 

50 

45 

50 
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Dairy  farming  is  not  only  profitable  in  product,  but  in 
other  ways  when  connected  with  large  farming  operations. 
For  the  following  figures  we  are  largely  indebted  to  the  Experi- 
mental Station  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College.  We 
have  reduced,  to  a  small  extent,  the  figures  of  last  year,  but 
still  the  profit  is  fair,  without  taking  into  account  the  value  of 
the  cow  in  fertilizing  the  farm. 


TABLE  No.  6. 
Results  of  Production   of  Dairy   Farming. 


Itkms. 


Interest  on  Original  Cost  of  Cow,  $35-oo  

Feed,  Care,  Stabling,  etc 

Annual  Deterioration  of  Cow 

Total  Cost 

Yearly  Returns  from  One  Cow: 

Value  of  Increase  (Calf) 

650  Gallons  of  Milk  at  16c.  Gallon 

Total 

Showing  a  Profit  of 

Value  of  Increase: 

Calf 

275  lbs.  Butter  at  21c.  lb 

600  Gallons  Skim  Milk,  etc.,  at  2c.  Per  Gallon 

Total 

Showing  a  Profit  of 


Cost  of 

Pro- 
duction 
Per  low. 

$2 
2 

10 
00 
00 

$52 

TO 

$    7 
104 

50 
OO 

fin  50 
59  4o 

$    7 

57 
12 

50 

75 

00 

$77 

25 

?*5  15 
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The  following  table,  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Wm.  F.  Wheatley,  gives  prices 
current  in  Baltimore  for  the  various  grains  mentioned,  by 
months,  as  well  as  the  average  for  the  year.  The  average 
prices  of  all  were  much  higher  in  1901  than  in  1900,  thus 
making  a  prosperous  year  for  our  grain  farmers,  even  though 
their  increased  profits  may  be  to  some  extent  offset  by  the 
advanced  cost  of  the  products  and  manufactures  which  they 
had  to  buy. 

The  gain  over  1900,  as  shown  in  the  following  table,  for  the 
farmers  in  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  3^  cents  per 
bushel;  in  corn  io}i  cents;  in  oats  9  and  10  cents  and  in  rye 
ij4  cents,  all  very  substantial  gains  for  the  year.  It  will  be 
noticed,  however,  that  while  the  average  advance  in  corn  for 
the  entire  calendar  year  1901  is  only  about  10  cents  per 
bushel  more  than  the  average  for  1900,  that  we  have  placed 
the  average  price  in  table  No.  2  at  21  cents  advance.  This 
is  because  the  Maryland  corn  crop  was  largely  placed  on  the 
market  during  the  months  of  October,  November  and  Decem- 
ber, when  the  prices  were  highest.  The  table  will  prove  of 
value  for  comparison  and  guidance. 
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TABLE  No.  7. 
Highest  and  Lowest  Prices  of  Grain,  per  Bushel,  by  Months,  at  Baltimore, 

for  the  Year  1901. 


Months. 


January. ... 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July... 

August 

September 
October. ... 
November 
December. 


Average  price. 


Wheat, 
Southern. 


No.  2 
Red  Winter. 


.78 

.73^ 

.81 

.81^ 

.80^ 

•79>^ 
■75^ 
.78 

•75M 

•75 

.78 

•85^ 


•73^ 
.76 

•773/ 
•  76^ 
.78% 
.72 

WA 
.72 

•72^ 
.70^ 

•74^ 
•78^ 


•763^ 


•43  % 
•45 

.48^ 

•49 3/ 

•50X 

•47M" 

•59 

•63K 

.62 

.61 

.67 

.68 


•4iK 
•42^ 
•44^ 
.46^ 
.46^ 
•44M 
•46X 
•56^ 
•59^: 
•58^ 

.60  3^ 
.65 


53^ 


No  2  White. 


•32^ 

•32X 

•33 

•34 

•34 

•34^ 

.44 

•44^ 

•39^ 

•43 

•52 

•54^ 


•3i 

•3i 

•313/ 

•33 

•33^ 

•33 

•33X 

•38 

•38K 

•39 

•  43^ 

•5i 


•38+ 


Oats. 


No.  2  Mixed 


•29 

•30 

•31 

•32 

•32 

•32^ 

•42 

•42^ 

•38^ 

•41^ 

•49 

•53 


.28 

.28 

•293/ 

•3°K 

•3i 

•3'K 

•3iK 

•37^ 

•37^ 

•38 

.41 

.48K 


Rye. 


No.  2  western. 


•54 

•56^ 

•59 

•59 

.60 

.60 

•54 

•58 

.58 

•56^ 

.62^ 

.70 


•51 

•54 

.56^ 

.58 

.58 

•52 

■5i 

•54 

•56 

•56 

.56 

.62 


36+ 


•57+ 
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MARYLAND  WHEAT  AND  CORN  CROP  FOR  1901. 

There  are  no  definite  figures  of  the  crop  of  grain  for  1901 
up  to  the  hour  of  going  to  press  of  this  report,  whatever  has 
been  published  in  this  respect  being  purely  estimates.  How- 
ever, Maryland  has  been  peculiarly  fortunate  in  1901  in  her 
production  of  grain,  our  farmers  having  received  much  higher 
prices  for  it  than  for  many  years.  Nearly  all  of  the  Maryland 
farmers  market  their  corn  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year — 
October  to  December — and  during  1901  prices  were  higher  in 
those  months  than  at  any  period  of  the  year.  We  use  in  the 
following  table  the  price  at  which  the  bulk  of  the  crops  of 
wheat  and  corn  were  sold  in  Maryland.  Our  figures  are  not 
conclusive,  but  we  believe  when  the  final  figures  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  are  made  public  that  it  will  be  found 
that  we  are  not  very  far  out  of  the  way.  The  crop  of  wheat 
and  corn  for  1901  in  Maryland  is  as  follows: 


Acreage. 

Yield  per 

Acre. 

Total 
Yield. 

Value  Per 
Bushel. 

Value  of. 
Crop. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Corn. 

615,000 

34 

20,910,000 

60  Cents. 

$12, 546,000 

Wheat. 

860,152 

17 

14,622,584 

76^  Cent?. 

11,185,276 
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The  Census  Bureau  has  been  engaged  in  gathering  figures 
of  farm  values,  acreage,  etc.,  and  will  soon  publish  the  same 
for  Maryland.  We  are  thus  enabled,  through  the  courtesy  of 
Mr.  lye  Grand  Powers,  Chief  of  the  Agricultural  Division,  to 
•give  some  interesting  data  otherwise  unobtainable  at  this 
time,  as  the  State  appropriation  is  entirely  inadequate  to  col- 
lect the  same.  The  tables  that  follow  can  be  safely  relied 
upon  as  the  final  figures. 

Table  A  shows  that  the  State  now  contains  46,012  farms, 
aggregating  a  total  of  5,170,075  acres;  of  which  45,364  farms 
are  with  buildings,  and  3,516,352  acres  are  improved.  These 
figures  show  a  gain  over  the  Census  figures  of  1890  of  5,214 
farms  in  the  State,  and  a  gain  of  217,685  acres  in  the  total 
acreage  of  the  farms,  and  a  gain  of  103,440  in  the  improved 
acreage.  The  total  value  of  land  and  improvements  on  these 
farms,  not  including  buildings,  is  reported  as  $120,367,550, 
and  the  value  of  the  buildings  as  $54,810,760;  the  value  of 
the  implements  and  machinery  is  reported  at  $8,611,220, 
making  a  total  of  $183,789,530,  as  against  $181,598,550  in 
1890 — a  substantial  increase  in  the  improvement  of  farms. 
The  value  of  the  live  stock  of  the  State  returned  as  farm 
property  is  reported  as  $20,855,877,  as  against  $19,194,320  in 
1890,  showing  a  substantial  increase  in  these  values.  Table 
A  also  shows  the  total  value  of  farm  products  not  fed  to  live 
stock  in  the  State  as  $35,053,529,  or  an  increase  over  the 
estimate  made  in  1890  of  nearly  $10,000,000.  Surely  these 
figures  speak  well  for  the  enterprise  and  productive  energ}r 
of  the  farmers  of  the  State. 

While  we  are  not  yet  able  to  report  the  number  of  farm 
laborers  employed  in  the  State,  yet  the  amount  of  money 
expended  for  labor  on  the  farms  is  reported  as  $5,715,520, 
and  the  expenditures  for  fertilizers  used  by  the  farmers  as 
$2,618,890,  or  an  increase  over  the  amount  expended  in  1890 
of  $200,000. 

Table  A  is  by  counties,  and  shows  that  Baltimore  county 
contains  the  largest  number  of  farms,  with  Frederick  county 
a  close  second,  and  Carroll,  Harford,  Washington,  Prince 
George's,  Wicomico,  Montgomery,  Dorchester,  Worcester, 
Charles,  Anne  Arundel,  Caroline,  Garrett,  Cecil,  Somerset, 
Queen  Anne's,  St.  Mary's,  Howard,  Talbot,  Calvert,  Kent 
and  Allegany  counties  in  the  order  named,  and  Baltimore 
City  last.     Baltimore  county  heads  the  list  with  the  number 
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of  buildings  on  farms,  with  Frederick  and  Carroll  closely 
following.  Frederick  county  contains  the  largest  number  of 
improved  acres  in  farms,  while  Baltimore  count}'  heads  the 
list  as  to  the  value  of  land,  improvements  and  buildings,  as 
well  as  machinery,  live  stock  and  products. 

Baltimore  county  expends  the  greatest  amount  of  money  of 
any  county  in  the  State,  both  for  labor  and  fertilizers,  and 
probably  this  accounts  for  its  leadership  in  other  lines.  This 
is  peculiar,  when  it  is  remembered  that  there  is  a  wide  differ- 
ence in  the  total  acreage  in  farms  between  Baltimore  county 
and  Frederick  county,  there  being  more  improved  acres  in> 
Frederick  than  there  are  in  Baltimore  count}',  though  the 
number  o£  farms  is  greater  in  Baltimore  county,  thus  proving 
the  oft-repeated  statement  that  "The  greater  the  number  of 
farms  and  the  smaller  the  farms,  the  greater  their  value,  pro- 
ductivity and  wealth." 

A  study  of  Table  A  will  prove  interesting  to  the  farmers  of 
the  State,  and  ought  to  be  productive  of  good  results. 

Table  B,  being  of  all  farms  by  area,  shows  that  the  average 
size  of  the  farms  in  the  State  is  ii2-i4o  acres.  This  is  consid- 
erably less  than  the  average  in  1890.  The  table  shows  that 
on  June  1st,  1900,  there  were  3,393  under  10  acres  in  Mary- 
land, as  against  2,983  in  1890,  and  while  there  were  83  farms 
of  1,000  acres  and  over  in  1890,  the  number  had  decreased  to 
79  in  1900.  Baltimore  county  again  heads  the  list  with  the 
smallest  sized  farms  in  acres  in  the  State,  the  average  size  in 
that  county  being  75-T5  of  an  acre.  Of  course,  this  is  exclud- 
ing Baltimore  City.  The  average  sized  farms  were  largest 
in  Kent  county,  being  179-1%  of  an  acre,  and  that,  too,  in  a 
county  which,  with  one  exception,  had  the  smallest  total 
number  of  farms  in  the  State.  It  is  thus  seen  that  it  is  much 
better  to  decrease  the  size  of  the  farms  and  increase  the  number 
of  buildings  and  improvements  (as  is  shown  in  these  two 
tables)  for  the  increased  prosperity  of  the  farmer. 

Table  C,  being  all  farms  by  tenure,  and  the  percentage  of 
white  and  colored  farmers,  as  well  as  the  percentage  of  farms 
of  owners,  part  owners,  owners  and  tenants,  managers,  cash 
tenants  and  share  tenants  by  counties,  is  interesting  and 
deserves  special  study,  as  for  the  first  time  we  are  informed 
of  the  percentage  of  colored  farmers  in  this  State  as  compared 
with  the  white  population.  Of  the  total  number  of  farmers, 
87-i3o  per  cent,  are  white,  and  i2-i7o  per  cent,  are  colored, 
while  of  the  total  white  and  colored  population  of  the  State 
the  census  will  show  that  nearly  23  per  cent,  is  colored.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  the  census  of  1890  was  not  taken  in  the  same 
way  as  that  of  1900,  so  that  some  definite  idea  might  be 
had  of  whether  the  colored  population  had  advanced  in  thrift 
and  industry  in  proportion  to  their  increase  in  numbers,  or  in 
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comparison  with  the  progress  of  the  white  people  of  the  State. 
The  table  shows  that  there  are  27,838  owners  of  farms,  and 
11,391  share  tenants,  while  the  balance  of  the  farms  are 
worked  by  cash  tenants,  part  owners,  managers,  and  owners 
and  tenants,  in  the  order  named.  Baltimore  county  again 
shows  up  as  having  the  largest  number  of  actual  owners  of 
farms,  viz.,  3,037;  Frederick  and  Carroll  county  coming  next 
in  this  respect.  Seventy-four  and  three-tenths  per  cent,  of 
the  farms  of  Allegany  county  are  owned  by  the  farmers,  while 
Garrett  shows  up  with  82-u)  per  cent,  of  owners  of  the  total 
number  of  farms;  though  both  of  these  counties  have  a  less 
number  of  owners  than  some  of  the  others. 

Charles  county  has  4i-i2o  per  cent,  of  colored  farmers,  as 
compared  with  58-i8o  per  cent,  white  farmers;  while  Calvert 
county  contains  38  per  cent,  of  colored  farmers,  as  against  62 
per  cent,  of  white  farmers;  and  St.  Mary's,  Dorchester,  Prince 
George's,  Somerset  and  Anne  Arundel  come  in  the  order 
named  in  so  far  as  having  a  large  percentage  of  colored 
farmers. 

The  most  gratifying  results  of  an  analysis  of  this  table  is 
that  we  find  6oi50  per  cent,  of  the  farms  in  the  hands  of  the 
owners,  and  this  speaks  well  for  the  industry  when  it  is  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  increased  number  of  farms  and 
their  smaller  area. 

Table  D  shows  the  farms  of  white  and  colored  farmers  by 
counties.  We  have  a  total  of  40,169  farms  held  by  the  white 
farmers  of  the  State,  and  5,843  held  by  the  colored  farmers  of 
the  State.  There  are  24,956  white  owners  and  2,882  colored 
owners.  There  are  3,493  white  cash  tenants  and  9,478  white 
share  tenants,  as  against  563  colored  cash  tenants  and  1,913 
colored  share  tenants.  The  table  shows  that  the  colored 
farmers  are  dai^  being  more  largely  trusted  in  the  agricultu- 
ral industries  than  heretofore,  as  105  managers  are  shown  in 
the  table  to  be  colored,  as  against  947  white:  this  is  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  colored  managers  over  previous 
figures.  More  farms  are  owned  in  Baltimore  county  by  white 
people  than  any  other  county  in  the  State,  and  more  farms 
are  owned  in  Charles  county  by  colored  people  than  any 
other  county  in  the  State.  Of  course  the  total  number  of 
farms  in  Charles  county  is  smaller  than  that  of  other  coun- 
ties. There  are  n~>  large  towns  of  any  account  in  this  county 
with  suburban  residences,  but  the  figures  represent  actual 
farms,  while  in  some  of  the  other  counties  the  suburban  resi- 
dences with  three  or  four  acres  come  under  the  head  of  farms. 
This  is  the  case  in  Baltimore  county. 
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DOMESTIC  ANIMALS,  FOWLS  AND  BEES. 


Very  few  people  in  the  State  have  an  idea  of  the  number 
and  value  of  the  domestic  animals,  and  of  fowls  and  bees  on 
farms  in  Maryland.  That  these  values  amounted,  on  June  i, 
igoo,  to  a  grand  total  of  $20,855,877,  will,  no  doubt,  be  sur- 
prising to  those  who  have  not  inquired  much  into  the  subject. 
Table  E,  that  follows,  shows  this  to  be  a  fact,  as  it  also  shows 
the  total  value  of  all  domestic  animals  on  firms  in  the  State 
to  be  $19  636,844,  while  the  total  value  of  all  fowls  is  reported 
as  being  $1 ,158,020,  and  of  bees  $61,013.  It  will  be  seen  by 
the  table  that  cows  kept  for  milk  lead  all  other  animals, 
except  horses,  in  total  value — the  first  named  amounting  to 
$4,339,777,  and  horses  to  the  value  of  $8,666,416 — swine 
come  next,  being  worth  $1,329,143,  and  mules  $1,312,922. 
In  number  swine  comes  first,  there  being  317,902  of  them, 
147,284  milch  cows,  130,114  horses,  and  101,006  sheep.  The 
highest  average  price  for  domestic  animals  is  given  to  asses 
and  burros,  being  $98.70. 

The  following  tables  are  the  most  complete  that  has  ever  been 
made  by  any  enumeration  of  domestic  animals: 

Table  F  gives,  by  counties  in  Maryland,  the  number  and 
total  value  of  specified  domestic  animals  and  values  of  ani- 
mals sold  and  slaughtered  on  farms  in  1899  The  sale  of  live 
animals  netted  more  than  the  value  of  slaughtered  animals  by 
nearly  two  hundred  thousand  dollars;  the  total  return  to 
farmers  for  live  animals  amounting  to  $2,372,560,  and 
from  slaughtered  animals  to  $2,173,197.  The  number  of 
neat  cattle  increased  since  1890  in  Mar\  land  by  25,457,  while 
the  number  of  horses  increased  19,004;  sheep  increased  58,772 
and  swine  5,786. 

The  table  shows  that  Baltimore  county  leads  in  total  value 
of  cattle,  with  Frederick,  Carroll,  Montgomery,  Harford, 
Washington,  Cecil,  Queen  Anne's,  Garrett,  Kent,  Talbot, 
Prince  George's,  Howard,  Dorchester,  Anne  Arnndel, 
Charles,  Caroline,  Worcester,  Wicomico,  .St.  Mary's,  Somer- 
set, Allegany  and  Calvert,  in  the  order  named,  and  Baltimore 
City  last. 

Table  G  shows  the  number  of  domestic  animals  in  barns 
and  enclosures  not  on  farms,  by  counties  in  Maryland,  June  1 
1900,  and  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  figures  in  Tables 
E  and  F,  but  to  get  the  total  number  of  all  domestic  animals  in 
Maryland  the  figures  should  be  added  together,  thus  showing 
that  there  were  in  Maryland  in  1899,  306,710  neat  cattle, 
188,737  horses,  19,686  mules,  asses  and  burros,  194,076  sheep 
355. 8o5  swine  and  1,554  goats. 
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The  figures  of  the  census  of  1890  were  collected  in  a  differ- 
ent way,  so  that  comparisons  are  not  easily  made,  but  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  our  domestic  animals  have  increased  in 
number  and  value  in  much  greater  proportion  than  our  popu- 
lation. 

The  figures  in  Table  G  show  that  there  are  more  horses  in 
Baltimore  City  not  on  farms  than  in  any  of  the  counties,  but 
Allegany  County  heads  the  list  with  neat  cattle,  Washington 
with  swine,  Baltimore  City  with  sheep  and   goats  and  mules. 

The  following  tables  are  very  gratifying  indeed,  and,  when 
considered  by  intending  immigrants,  ought  to  be  convincing  of 
the  fact  that  Maryland,  with  her  vast  natural  resources, 
proximity  to  markets,  equable  climate,  and  hospitable  people 
is  a  far  better  place  to  settle  in  than  the  colder  regions  of  the 
northwest,  where  often  the  fruits  of  the  toil  of  years  is  swept 
away  in  a  few  hours  by  extreme  climatic  disturbances. 
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TABLE  E. 

Number  of    Domestic  Animals,   Fowls,  and  Bees   on   Farms  June  i, 

/goo,  with  Total  and  Average  Values  and  number  of  Domestic 

Animals  not  on  Farms. 


Live  Stock. 


Calves 

Steers 

Steers 

Steers 

Bulls 

Heifers 

Cows     kept    for 

milk 

Cows  and  heifers 

not    kept    for 

milk 

Colts 

Horses 

Horses 

Mule  colts 

Mules 

Mules 

Asses  and  burros 

Lanihs 

Sheep  (ewes) 

Sheep  (rams  and 

wethers) 

Swine 

Goats 


Age  in  Years 


Under   i 

i  and  under  2 

2  and  under  3 

3  and  over 

1  and  over 

1  and  under  2 

2  and  over 


2  and  over 

Under  1 

1  and  under  2 

2  and  over 

Under  1 

1  and  under  2 

2  and  over 

All  ages 

Under  I 

1  and  over 

1  and  over 
All  ages 
All  ages 


Fowls:  (1) 

Chickens  (2) 

Turkeys 

Geese 

Ducks 

Bees,  (swarms  of). 


Value  of  all  live  stock. 


On  Farms. 


Number 


55.465 
13,693 
14.068 
13,689 
10,027 
28,930 

147,284 


9,490 

8,9+2 

9,938 

130,114 

405 

1,136 

i5,97o 

69 

79.5Bf 
101,006 

10.514 

317,902 

1,179 


2,ir3,544 
101,782 

33,389 
56,930 
28,013 


Value. 


%    453.971 
219,247 

385.354 
494,255 
246,334 
495,742 

4,339,777 


218,441 

231,074 

455.204 

8,666,416 

15,192 

66,408 

1,312,922 

6,810 

268,248 

381,448 

46,835 

1,329,143 
4,023 


1,158,020 
61,013 


$20,855,877 


Average 
Value. 


$  8.1S 
16.01 

27-39 
36.11 

24-57 
17.14 

29.47 


23.02 
25.84 
4580 
66.61 
37-51 
58.46 
82  21 
98.70 
3  37 
3-78 

4-45 
4-15 
3-41 


Not  on 
Farms. 


Number. 


1,164 

234 
166 
1,053 
117 
761 

10,282 


287 

3°o 

280 

39,I54 

4 

68 

2,151 

72 

627 

2,133 

215 
41,910 
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(1)  The  number  is  of  fowls  over  3  months  old.     The  value  is  of  all, 
old  and  young. 

(2)  Including  guinea  fowls. 
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TABLE  G. 
Number   of    Pom  stic  Animals  in   Rarns  and    Inclomres 
/and,  Not  on  Farms,  by  Counties,  Ju?ie  i,  1900. 


in  Mary' 


Counties. 

•  •   1  w 
B  v  -  ~ 

~  X  1   ~ 
V.      -   ~ 

"  en       ~ 

u  "  M": 

u  5.2  '-1 

£.   r.  *<  3 
11  11 

55         c 

V 

X 

U 

cd 

(A 

at 

5 

3 

< 

d 

V 
X 

V 

0 

OR 

OS 

O 

0 

Allegany 

2,482 
346 

2,154 

71 

597 

1,676 

i,3°5 
166 

932 
2,671 

500 
1,115 

337 
1,005 
1,225 

761 

809 

81 

1,048 

615 
2,502 

897 

885 

24.180 

5,403 

29-5^3 

2,282 

196 
1,146 

123 

121 
73° 
713 
170 

686 
1,441 

4&5 
682 

197 
253 
643 
386 
187 

93 
400 

J 13 

1,072 

1 17 

274 

i,732 
250 

3,173 
94 

568 
1,544 
1,360 

167 

795 
2,125 

521 
1  235 

363 
1,096 
1,090 

802 

786 

95 
626 

659 
1,801 

504 
735 

155 
3 

215 

4 

55 

22 

41 
2 

33 
30 
32 
3« 

7 

9 
16 

14 

36 

9 

30 

26 

194 

44 
167 

2 
4 

15 

28 

23 
61 

2,230 

414 
1,532 

127 
640 

3,347 
1,600 

3°4 
1,366 
6,169 

582 
1,457 

337 

947 
2,103 

849 
1,299 

165 

1,244 
843 
5,964 
1,533 
1,300 

36,352 

5,558 

48 
17 
79 

Anne  Arundel... 
Baltimore 

Calvert 

Carroll 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

4 
24 

1 

13 

59 
22 

259 
156 

4 

8 

Cecil 

11 

Oiarles 

Dorchester 

Frederick 

6 

5 
6 

Garrett 

Harford  

Howard 

7 
5 

Kent.... 

30 

3i 
1 

Montgomery  .... 
Prince  George's 
Queen  Anne's... 

6 

9 

1 

St.  Mary's 

1 
23 

Somerset 

4 
12 

Talbot 

Wicomico 

10 

2 

12 

64 

8 

9 
2 

23 

11 

Worcester  

35 

Total 

12,510 
1,554 

14,064 

22,221 

17,513 

39-734 

1,182 
1,041 

760 
2,215 

270 
114 

Baltimore  city... 

Grand     totals 
for  State.... 

2,223 

72 

2,975 

41,910 

384 
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Canning  and  Packing  Industries. 


OYSTERS,  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

According  to  the  best  posted  authorities  on  the  canning  indus- 
try in  America,  the  present  method  of  packing  oysters,  fruits 
and  vegetables  was  commenced  in  the  United  States  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century.  Mr.  E.  S.  Judge,  of  The  Trade,  says  in 
an  article  written  some  time  since,  that  the  first  patent  for  a  tin 
can  for  hermetically  sealing  food  was  granted  to  Peter  Durand 
in  England  in  1810,  the  patent  covering  the  use  of  glass,  pot- 
tery and  other  material,  as  well  as  tin.  Ezra  Daggett  brought 
the  secret  of  this  patent  to  America  between  1815  and  181 8, 
and  engaged  in  the  business  in  New  York  City  in  company 
with  Thomas  Kensett,  and  some  of  the  cans  used  in  1822  are 
still  in  possession  of  the  family.  Salmon  and  lobsters  were 
among  some  of  the  first  goods  packed,  and  oysters  were  also 
preserved  at  that  time.  In  1825  a  patent  was  granted  in  this 
country  to  Ezra  Daggett  and  Thomas  Kensett  for  an  improve- 
ment in  the  art  of  preserving.  Charles  Mitchell  arrived  in 
Boston  from  Scotland  a  little  later,  about  1820,  and  entered 
the  employment  of  the  firm  of  William  Underwood  &  Com- 
pany to  "hermetically  seal  food."  Work  in  this  business  was 
begun  in  Maryland  early  in  the  forties-  William  Numsen  & 
Sons  began  work  in  this  business  in  Baltimore  in  1847, 
and  in  1849  they  were  packing  cove  oysters.  Tomatoes, 
peaches,  pears  and  other  fruits  and  vegetables  were  being 
packed  about  this  time.  The  widow  of  Thomas  Kensett  first 
sold  the  secret  to  Holt  &  Maltby  and  others,  and  from  this 
grew  the  cove  oyster  packing  business  of  Maryland.  Cove 
oysters  were  from  coves  famous  for  the  size  and  quality  of 
their  oysters,  which  were  located  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Chesapeake  bay,  above  the  Potomac  river.  Originally  all  the 
labor  was  done  by  hand,  and  while  this  system,  to  some 
extent,  restricted  the  output,  it  proved  beneficial  in  dis- 
tributing money  among  the  masses,  though  the  price  of  the 
product  was  thereby  kept  high.  Previous  to  1850  the  cans 
were  made  by  hand,  usually  by  cutting  out  the  tin  blanks 
with  shears,  and  originally  the  opening  was  covered  on  the 
flat  top  by  a  flat,  circular  piece  of  tin,  soldered  down.  Sub- 
sequently, machinery  took  the  place  of  hand  labor  in  the 
making  of  cans,  and  as  early  as  1849  the  "Pendulum"  press 
for  making  can  tops  was  introduced  in  Newark,  N.  J.     Lewis 
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McMurra)',  of  Baltimore,  was  one  of  the  famous  firms  that 
grew  to  be  historic  in  the  packing  industry  in  this  country. 
Nathan  Winslow,  of  Portland,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
who,  commercially,  canned  sugar  corn.  The  packing  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  grew  and  extended  to  California  very  rapidly, 
until  the  industry  has  grown  to  such  immense  proportions 
that  it  has  become  important  to  every  State  in  the  Union,  and 
every  farmer  in  the  States.  Probably,  the  greatest  develop- 
ment of  canneries  in  Maryland  occurred  between  1877  and 
1885,  there  being  in  Harford  county,  Maryland,  alone,  at  that 
time,  over  four  hundred. 

Improvements  were  made  in  machinery  to  make  cans  and 
top  them,  and  as  the  machinery  multiplied  country  canneries 
increased  in  number.  Great  increase  in  machinery,  the  novel 
and  improved  methods  of  processing,  and  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  industry  resulted  in  largely  cheapening  the  price  of  the 
product.  According  to  the  history  of  the  packing  industry  in 
1894,  there  were  1,900  known  canned  goods  packing  firms  in 
42  States,  who  operated  over  2,000  canneries,  of  which  25  per 
cent,  were  in  Maryland,  and  the  total  output  in  that  year  was 
computed  to  have  been  about  700,000,000  cans.  The  various 
sections  of  the  country  devote  their  attention  to  different 
articles  for  packing,  Maryland,  perhaps,  having  the  largest 
diversity  in  this  respect  of  any  other  State. 

Pineapples  are  more  largely  packed  in  Maryland  than  in 
any  other  State  in  the  Union,  as  well  as  cove  o)^sters.  The 
total  aggregate  value  of  canned  goods  in  1894,  it  was  esti- 
mated, would  amount  to  $71,250,000,  and  would  have  required 
58,750  box  cars  to  carry  the  pack,  at  500  cases  to  the  car,  and 
two  dozen  cans  to  the  case.  It  would  have  required,  at  that 
time,  two  million  boxes  of  tin  plate,  thirty  million  cases,  and 
seven  hundred  million  labels. 

Since  the  article  referred  to  was  written  the  increase  in  the 
canned  goods  product  of  the  country  is  estimated  to  have 
been  at  least  ten  per  cent.,  so  that  the  vast  proportions  of 
this  industry  will  be  readily  recognized. 

Maryland  for  many  years  was  the  leader  in  the  industry, 
but  of  late  we  have  not  probably  maintained  that  lead.  This 
is  not  altogether  due  to  a  lack  of  energy  or  enterprise,  or 
capacity  of  our  packers,  but  rather  to  the  lack  of  product  at 
hand  and  the  greater  quantities  of  fruits  and  vegetables  grown 
in  States  of  larger  area. 

So  far  as  the  census  figures  are  concerned,  comparison  can 
only  be  made  with  the  figures  of  the  Eleventh  Census  of 
1890,  and  compared  with  these  figures,  the  growth  of  the 
packing  business  in  Maryland  has  amounted  to  fully  forty 
per  cent,  in  the  decade.  According  to  the  Eleventh  Census, 
the  total  fruit,  vegetable  and  oyster  pack  of  this  State  was 
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$10,030,000,  while  that  of  1899  amounted  to  $14,661,676,  but 
in  that  time  the  value  of  the  oyster  pack  has  decreased, while 
that  of  fish,  fruits  and  vegetables  has  increased.  In  the 
table  that  follows  we  give  the  census  figures  for  1899  for  the 
pack  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  of  oysters  and  fish  in  three 
different  columns.  These  figures  show  a  large  increase  in  the 
amount  of  capital  employed  and  product  resulting,  but  a 
very  large  decrease  in  the  number  of  hands  employed. 

Much  has  been  written  of  late  about  the  decrease  of  the 
catch  of  oysters  and  the  consequent  decrease  of  the  oyster- 
packing  industry  in  this  State.  Remedies  have  been  sug- 
gested which  should  meet  with  the  gravest  consideration  of 
the  mature  judgment  of  the  Legislature  before  action  is 
taken,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
people  and  their  interests  should  be  considered  as  paramount 
to  the  increase  of  wealth  or  of  opportunity  for  any  particular 
class. 

So  far  as  canning  fruits  and  vegetables  is  concerned, 
Maryland  has  made  a  gratifying  increase  in  quantity  and 
quality.  The  table  shows  the  average  number  of  employes 
and  their  wages. 

In  the  fruit-canning  industrjr  for  the  census  year  1899,  the 
highest  number  of  employes  in  any  month  in  the  year  was 
21,397,  and  the  least  number  was  1,907,  which  figures  are 
not  given  in  the  table,  but  the  average  of  the  twelve  months 
is  made  up,  and  thus  given  with  the  total  wages.  The  aver- 
age wages  of  the  average  number  of  7,505  persons  employed 
as  wage  earners  in  this  industry  would  thus  appear  to  be  a 
little  over  $183  per  annum,  while  in  the  oyster-canning  busi- 
ness the  average  wages  of  the  average  number  of  1,444  wage 
.earners  would  be  about  $262  per  annum.  The  highest  num- 
ber employed  in  this  branch  of  the  industry  at  any  time  in 
the  year  in  the  canning  houses  is  2,603,  and  the  least  number 
506.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  average  number  of  813 
children  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  canning  establishments  of 
the  State  earn  only  an  average  of  about  $92.25  per  annum, 
while  the  average  number  of  114  employed  in  the  oyster- 
canning  branch  earn  $161  per  annum. 

In  1890  only  197  establishments  were  returned  in  the  cen- 
sus as  packing  fruits  and  vegetables,  while  in  the  present 
census  year  there  are  271  reported,  and  16  strictly  oyster- 
packing  houses  returned,  as  against  eight  in  1890.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  total  number  of  men,  women  and 
children  employed  in  the  271  fruit  and  vegetable-canning 
establishments  for  the  12  months  of  the  year  1899,  which 
figures  have  never  been  heretofore  published: 
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Months. 


January  

February  

March 

April 

May ! 

June 4 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Total 

Yearly  average 


Men. 


i,3io 
1,201 
1,698 
1. 73i 

2,020 
2,586 
2,378 

7,121 

7,678 

4,459 
2,236 

1,343 


35,76i 
2,980 


Women. 


962 
619 

i,I32 

1,094 

2,485 
3,756 
3,976 
9-754 
10,788 
6,689 
2,237 
1,054 


44,546 
3,7i2 


Children. 


123 

87 

132 

142 

344 

601 

660 

2,847 

2,931 

1,526 

268 

95 


9,756 
813 


By  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  largest  number 
of  hands  is  employed  in  the  month  of  September,  and  the 
smallest  number  in  the  month  of  February,  which  is  the 
dullest  packing  month  in  the  year. 

We  publish  the  census  table  entirely  separate  from  any  of 
the  others,  for  the  purpose  of  directing  attention  to  the  can- 
ning industry  as  a  whole,  and  subsequently  to  the  figures  for 
the  industry  for  the  year  just  past,  it  being  understood  that 
the  census  figures  are  for  the  year  1899,  while  the  figures 
which  follow  are  for  the  season  of  1901. 
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THE    PACK    FOR     1901 


Taken  altogether,  the  packing  season  for  1901  was  only 
fairly  successful.  The  shortage  in  the  crop  of  tomatoes,  corn 
and  oysters  gave  employment  to  a  much  less  number  of  people 
than  in  previous  years,  and  placed  upon  the  market  a  less 
number  of  canned  and  packed  goods,  but  this  shortage  had 
the  effect  of  stimulating  the  price  of  nearly  all  canned  goods 
and  bringing  larger  returns  to  the  farmer  for  his  product,  as 
well  as  to  the  packer  for  his  smaller  pack  than  would  have 
otherwise  been  the  case.  With  the  view  of  getting  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  facts  of  the  pack  for  the  past  season,  the  Bureau 
secured  the  services  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Judge  as  an  expert,  to  obtain 
some  approximate  figures,  and  the  detail  hereafter  following 
are  largely  based  on  the  figures  gathered  by  him  for  the  pack 
in  Maryland  in  1901.  The  following  brief  table  will  serve  for 
comparison  with  the  census  figures  of  1899,  and  bring  the 
reader  down  to  the  present  day  in  considering  the  canning 
industry  of  the  State:  , 

Number  of  packers  in  Baltimore  City 45 

Number  of  packers  in  Maryland,  active 300 

Investments  of  Baltimore  packers $4,750,000 

Capable  of  an  estimated  output  of $15,000,000 

Invested  capital  of  canners  other  than  in  the  city  $9,000,000 
Capable  of  an  annual  output  for  the  entire  State, 

including  the  city,  of $22,000,000 

Estimated  number  of  men,  women  and  children 

employed  during  the  year 30,000 

Average  wages  of  men  per  day $1.50 

Average  wages  of  woman  per  day $1.00 

Average  wages  of  children  per  day .50 

Total  number  of  working  days  in  the  year 200 

Total  number  of  cans  made  in   1901 350.000,000 

This  table  is  purely  an  estimate,  after  twenty  years  experi- 
ence in  the  business  in  Maryland;  but,  in  comparison  with  the 
figures  returned  by  the  census  of  1899,  it  will  be  observed 
that  there  is  a  large  discrepancy,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Mr. 
Judge  is  as  near  correct  in  this  respect  as  the  Census  Office, 
though  we  believe  that  $9,000,000  investment  and  $22,000,000 
output  for  all  packers  is  entirely  too  large  at  the  present  time. 

These  figures  should  include  some  description  as  to  the 
methods  of  operation.  City  packers  operate  all  the  year,  with 
the  exception  of  about  three  months,  while  the  country  pack- 
ers run  their  establishments  about  forty  days.  The  size  of 
the  establishments  vary  in  the  city,  one  concern  in  Baltimore 
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employing  at  times  as  high  as  1,200  hands.  The  country 
packer  runs  as  low  as  r  5  hands  and  as  high  as  300.  In  the 
country  the  office  work  is  generally  performed  by  the  pro- 
prietor, sometimes  assisted  by  a  book-keeper  or  girl;  while  in 
the  city  the  average  office  force  consists  of  two  book-keepers, 
a  stenographer,  and,  perhaps,  a  boy  and  salesman .  Of  course, 
the  larger  concerns  employ  many  more  than  this. 

The  formation  of  what  is  known  as  The  American  Can 
Company  consolidated  the  manufacture  of  cans  for  the  trade, 
and  materially  effected  the  price.  Since  this  formation,  how- 
ever, eighteen  new  .firms  have  embarked  in  the  manufacture 
of  cans  in  a  small  way,  and  their  output  was  reported  as  being 
nearly  50,000,000  cans. 

The  price  for  cans  during  the  year  averaged  $1.90  for  two- 
pound  cans,  and  $2.50  per  hundred  for  three-pound  cans. 

CORN. 

Four  hundred  thousand  cases  of  two -pound  cans,  making 
800,000  dozen  cans,  was  about  the  total  output  of  this  succu- 
lent vegetable.  The  average  selling  price  for  the  year  of  this 
pack  was  sixty -five  cents  per  dozen  for  two-pound  cans,  and 
the  average  price  for  the  raw  stock  paid  by  the  packers  was 
$7.50  per  ton.  The  packers  generalljr  report  that  the  season 
was  not  a  good  one,  although  our  State  was  favored  over  other 
States  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  corn  pack  proved  profit- 
able for  the  year. 

TOMATOES. 

Usually  tomatoes  constitute  the  largest  part  of  the  pack  in 
Maryland,  but  during  the  past  season  it  was  at  least  thirty 
per  cent,  short  here,  while  for  the  entire  country  at  the  time 
of  the  closing  of  this  report  it  is  estimated  to  be  at  least  fifty 
per  cent,  short.  In  our  State  the  farmers  reported  the  season 
as  too  wet,  while  in  other  sections  it  was  reported  too  dry. 
The  pack  of  tomatoes  here  of  all  sizes  aggregated  1,000,000 
cases  of  two  dozen  cans  each,  based  on  three-pound  cans,  thus 
making  two  million  dozen  cans  of  three  pounds  each.  Early 
in  the  season  raw  stock  sold  at  $6  per  ton,  and  the  farmers 
had  largely  contracted  to  deliver  stock  at  this  price,  but  when 
it  was  found  that  the  stock  was  short  it  rapidly  jumped,  and 
as  high  as  $7.50  per  ton  was  paid  before  the  season  closed. 
In  some  cases  $1  per  bushel  was  paid  by  packers  who  had  to 
have  them  to  fill  their  contracts  for  the  delivery  of  canned 
goods. 

The  result  of  this  was  that  the  selling  price  of  tomatoes- 
jumped  from  sixty-five  cents  until,  at  one  time  during  the 
season,  $1.15  per  dozen  was  demanded.     However,  the  aver 
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age  for  the  season  was  about  85  cents  per  dozen,  and  no  one 
lost  money  at  these  figures.  The  pack  of  tomatoes  was  prob- 
ably one-half  of  what  it  would  have  been  with  a  full  crop. 

PEAS. 

Heretofore  the  pack  of  this  product  has  proven  very  profit- 
able, the  demand  growing  with  each  recurring  year.  The 
pack  was  a  little  larger  than  the  season  of  1900,  the  vegetable 
not  being  destroyed  by  the  green  fly,  as  in  that  year,  but 
some  sections  of  the  State  reported  that  the  season  caused  the 
peas  to  run  to  vine,  and  the  yield  was  correspondingly  small. 

At  least  550,000  cases  of  two-pound  cans  and  gallons  were 
packed,  the  average  selling  price  being  about  $1.20  per 
dozen.  The  average  price  for  raw  stock  was  from  two  cents 
to  two-and-a-half  cents  per  pound,  and  sometimes  $1.25  per 
bushel.  It  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  average  price  for 
raw  stock  of  this  vegetable,  it  varying  from  day  to  day.  Peas 
were  a  profitable  crop  and  pack  to  both  the  farmer  and 
the  packer  in  1901. 

PEACHES. 

The  season  of  1901  was  undoubtedly  as  good  as  that  of 
1900,  and  proved  a  welcome  surprise  to  all  branches  of  the 
trade,  as  it  is  seldom  that  two  good  crops  follow  in  succession. 
The  receipts  of  peaches  at  Baltimore  by  boat  were  reported 
as  767,346  packages,  and  by  rail  116,767  packages,  making  a 
total  of  884,113  packages,  meaning  baskets  and  boxes.  Of 
course  this  does  not  account  for  all  the  peaches  brought  to 
Baltimore,  nor  does  it  by  any  means  include  the  total  pack 
of  the  State,  as  the  estimate  for  this  total  pack  is  about 
800,000  cases,  all  grades.  Peaches  are  packed  in  three-pound 
cans  and  gallons,  but  our  estimate  of  the  total  pack  is  based 
on  three-pound  cans.  The  price  for  raw  stock  at  one  time 
was  as  low  as  twenty  cents  per  bushel  and  as  high  as  $1.50. 
The  selling  price  of  the  canned  goods,  per  dozen,  averaged 
$1 .50.  The  figures  for  this  pack  are  by  no  means  satisfactory. 
The  packers  positively  refuse  to  give  us  a  fair  statement  of 
what  proportion  of  the  total  pack  is  of  pie  peaches,  and  what 
proportion  are  of  other  grades. 

BERRIES. 

There  was  not  as  large  a  pack  of  strawberries  and  black- 
berries in  1901  as  in  1900.  These  goods  are  all  packed  in 
two-pound  cans  and  gallons,  and,  basing  our  estimate  on  two- 
pound  cans,  about  60,000  cases  of  two  dozen  each  were 
packed,  or  120,000  dozen  cans.  The  price  of  berries  varied 
during  the  season,  and  we  quote   as  follows:     Strawberries, 
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five  cents  per  qitart;  blackberries,  three-and-a-half  cents. 
The  price  of  packed  goods  averaged  seventy-five  cents  per 
dozen  cans  for  blackberries,  and  about  $1.05  for  strawberries. 

PEARS. 

Bartlett  and  Kieffer  pears  were,  as  usual,  the  favorites,  and 
the  packers  report  having  put  up  about  70,000  cases,  or 
140,000  dozen  cans.  The  average  selling  price  was  about 
ninety-five  cents  per  dozen.  Kieffers  were  bought  by  the 
packers  for  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  cents  per  bushel,  and 
Bartletts  about  50  cents. 

The  above  reports  of  the  principal  products  of  the  canneries 
of  Maryland  are  largely  estimates,  as  it  seems  to  be  impossible 
to  convince  the  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  industry  of  the 
value  of  making  accurate  statements  as  to  their  total  output 
of  each  product. 

Of  course  these  are  not  all  of  the  things  packed  in  this 
State,  but  they  cover,  with  the  exception  of  oysters,  the  bulk 
of  the  products,  and  taken  in  connection  with  the  Census 
reports  of  the  returns  of  the  total  pack  of  1899,  and  its  value, 
gives  us  an  adequate  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  trade  and  the 
number  of  people  employed,  as  well  as  wages  and  product. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  the  year  1901,  following  the  year  of 
taking  the  census,  the  total  pack  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
Maryland,  domestic  and  foreign,  which  will  include  pine- 
apples, will  amount  to  upward  of  $15,000,000. 

THE    OYSTER    INDUSTRY. 

The  season  of  1900-1901  in  the  oyster  industry  has  filled  the 
entire  State  with  apprehension  as  to  the  prospective  loss  of 
our  entire  oyster  pack,  it  having  been  the  smallest  probably 
ever  known  in  the  State.  This  is  not  due  to  any  fault  of  the 
packers,  nor  to  the  falling  off  of  the  demand  for  steamed  or 
raw  oysters,  but  to  the  failure  of  the  catch  of  oysters  in  the 
Chesapeake  bay  and  its  tributaries.  The  number  of  oysters 
used  at  the  port  of  Baltimore,  according  to  sworn  statements 
by  the  packers  of  Baltimore  City  for  the  year  1 900-1 901, 
amounted  to  2,579,740  for  raw  purposes  and  922,374  for  steam 
purposes,  making  a  total  of  3,502,114  bushels,  or  less  than 
one-half  of  the  number  received  and  packed  in  1892.  The 
pack  of  cove  oysters  is  yearly  growing  less,  and  with  the 
most  liberal  allowance  of  100,000  bushels  of  cove  oysters 
packed  in  the  tide-water  counties,  we  would  only  have 
1,000,000  bushels  as  a  total  pack  last  season.  The  total 
number  of  oysters  reported  inspected  in  the  various  counties 
hereafter  enumerated,  with  allowance  made  for  those  taken 
from  the  waters  and  consumed  in  various  ways  unaccounted 
for,  will  make  the  total  number  of  bushels  5,547,793,  as  per 
the  following  table: 
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Amount  of  Oysters  Reported  Inspected  in  the  Counties 
Named  from  April  jo,  igoo,  to  May  /,  igoi. 

Bushels. 

Talbot  County 279,503 

Anne  Arundel 98,909 

Somerset 171,881 

Dorchester 446,062 

Wicomico 39.799 

St.  Mary's 9i525 

Baltimore  City 3,502,114 

4.547.793 
Allowance  for  oysters  unaccounted  for 1,000,000 

Total  catch  for  year 5.547,793 

There  is  no  method  of  ascertaining  the  total  pack  of  oysters 
and  the  number  of  boats  and  persons  engaged  in  the  business, 
other  than  by  computing  the  licenses  taken  out  at  the  State 
Comptroller's  Office  and  in  the  various  courts  of  the  counties. 
The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  licenses  taken  out 
for  dredging  boats  from  each  county,  with  the  total  number 
of  men  employed  and  total  license  fees,  recorded  at  the  Comp- 
troller's Office.  The  reader  must  not  confound  these  figures 
with  the  total  number  of  boats  and  men  employed  in  the  whole 
industry: 


Dredge    Licenses    Taken    Out   at    State    Comptroller's    Office,    by 
Counties,  from  May,  igoo,  to  April,  igoi. 


Counties. 

Number  of 
Boats. 

Tonnage  of 
Boats. 

Number  of  Men 
Employed. 

License 
Fees. 

Anne  Arundel... 
Baltimore  City... 

Calvert 

Charles 

18 

151 
68 

3 

63 

68 

407 

12 

8 

I34 
4,619 

467 

11 

18 

1.339 

'       239 

8 

$      466  00 

14,830  35 

1,690  26 

'      43  35 

Dorchester 

St.  Mary's 

Somerset  

645     1                37i 

221                     169 

4,328                 1,844 

122     i                  86 

41                       22 

2,414  72 

883  09 

15,097  03 

479  4° 

Talbot 

Wicomico 

151  96 

Total 

798 

10,588                   4.114. 

$36,056  16 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  licenses  taken  out 
in  the  various  counties  for  tonging,  scraping  and  packing, 
and  when  we  add  the  figures  of  the  number  of  tonging 
licenses  taken  out  with  those  taken  out  for  the  dredgers,  we 
find  about  12,000  men  employed  in  the  industry,  1,800  boats 
and  58  packers  licensed  in  the  counties: 
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Licenses  for  Dredging  and  Tonging  and  racking  Taken  Out  in  the 
Counties  from  May,  /goo,  to  April  jo,  igoi. 
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22 

1 

559 

20 

8.S3 

Calvert                

668 

1,323 

938 

700 

7 

4 

Kent           

837 

Total 

1,006 

8,700 

58 

The  following  short  table  shows  the  character  of  the  boats 
taking  out  licenses  in  the  Comptroller's  office  from  the  various 
counties,  the  largest  number  being  that  of  schooners,  sloops 
being  second  in  number,  bugeyes  next,  canoes,  batteaus, 
flatties,  skiffs,  skip  jacks,  gill  boats  in  the  order  named,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  798  boats,  with  a  total  of  10,588  tonnage. 

Class  of  Boats  Taking  out  Licenses  in  Comptroller's  Office  at  Annap- 
olis, by  Counties,  from  May,  igoo,  to  April,  igoi. 


Counties. 
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10 
10 

13 
10 

196 

49 
IO 
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4 
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11 

141 
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1 

5 
1 
2 

2 

2 

407 

3 

63 

12 

Charles 

Dorchester 

Talbot 

1 
1 
2 

8 

1 

15 
26 

2 

t8 

St.  Mary's 

22 

18 

I 

I 

IO 

68 

Calvert 

68 

Baltimore  city 

151 

Total 

264 

420 

2 

12 

44 

42 

I 

2 

I 

IO 

798 
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It  is  not  our  purpose,  in  reviewing  the  oj^ster-packing 
industry  for  1900-1901  to  attempt  to  specify  in  detail  the 
various  firms  and  their  work  in  the  industry.  Simply  to 
give,  in  a  brief  way,  whatever  facts  it  has  been  possible  to 
gather  from  all  sources.  The  census  report  of  the  oyster- 
canning  and  preserving  industry  is  not  as  complete  or  satis- 
factory as  it  might  be,  either  to  the  merchants  engaged  in 
the  business  or  to  the  people  conversant  with  its  detail.  We 
believe  that  the  figures  given  by  the  census  fall  very  short  in 
describing  the  real  magnitude  of  the  business.  As  an  evi- 
dence of  this,  we  have  gathered  from  thoroughly  reliable 
sources  the  following  estimates  for  the  year  1 900-1901. 

Total  number  of  people  engaged  in  the  oys- 
ter industry 28,000 

Boys  and  men  engaged  in  tonging 8,700 

Men  engaged  in  dredging  and  scraping 6,000 

Men  on  boats  engaged    in  tran?-porting  from 

the  beds  to  Baltimore  and  other  ports 1,000 

Men,  women  and  children  engaged  in  shuck- 
ing, packing,  measuring,  etc 12,000 

Dredging  and  scraping  vessels 1,006 

Vessels  employed  in  transporting 350 

Small  boats  of  all  classes 5,000 

Value  of  vessels,  boais,  fittings,  etc $1,500,000 

Invested  in  packing  and  marketing,  including 

land  and  buildings $6,000,000 

Value  of  the  oyster  catch  and  pack  for  iqoo-'oi      $3,500,000 

Number  of   firms  in  Baltimore   packing   cove 

oysters  1900-1901 10 

Number  of  oyster-packing  establishments  in 

the  State 171 

Total  rumber  of  oyster-packing  firms  in  Bal- 
timore   53 

Total    pack  of  steamed   oysters  in   Baltimore, 

1900-1901 922,374  bush. 

Total  number  of  raw  oysters  used  in  Balti- 
more, 1900-1901 2,579,740      " 

Total  catch  ot    oysters  for  the  State,  1900-1901        5.547,793      " 

The  investment  of  capital  is  too  large,  in  proportion  to  the 
output  of  the  past  season,  and  unless  something  is  done  to 
increase  the  catch  of  oysters  much  of  this  capital  will  be  with- 
drawn and  shifted  to  other  departments  of  the  canning  and 
packing  industry. 

Referring  to  the  figures  above,  a  short  description  of  the 
operations  of  the  people  engaged  in  the  industry  will  not  be 
amiss.  Of  the  8,700  engaged  in  tonging,  there  are  generally 
two  or  three  to  a  boat — two  men  or  two  men  and  a  boy.  The 
men  work  on  shares,  and  the  boys  receive  from  50  cents  to 
$1  a  day.  The  dredge  boats  have  an  average  crew  of  six  men 
to  a  vessel,  including  captain,  mate  and  cook.  As  a  rule,  the 
captain   receives  from   30  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  profits,  the 
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mate  $15  to  $25  per  month,  the  cook  $12  to  $25  per  month, 
and  the  men  from  $8  to  $10  per  trip  of  from  three  to  four 
weeks. 

The  men  employed  on  the  scrapers,  which  only  differ  from 
the  dredge-boats  in  that  they  use  smaller  sized  dredges,  as  a 
rule,  work  for  themselves  or  on  shares. 

There  are  a  number  of  boats  engaged  in  transporting  oysters 
from  the  oyster  beds  to  the  port.  The  owners  of  these  boats 
go  down  to  the  beds  and  buy  the  oysters  from  the  dredgers  on 
the  ground,  trusting  to  the  condition  of  the  market  to  make 
profits.  These  vessels,  as  a  rule,  employ  from  three  to  five 
men,  and  their  rate  of  wages  approximate  about  the  same  as 
dredgers. 

In  packing  cove  or  steamed  oysters  some  children  are  em- 
ployed— the  total  number  of  men,  women  and  children  being 
estimated,  as  stated,  at  about  12,000,  and  their  wages  depend 
largely  on  their  skill,  many  of  them  being  paid  piece  work. 
While  there  are  enumerated  fifty-three  oyster-packing  houses 
in  Baltimore  during  the  past  season,  only  ten  of  them  were 
actively  engaged,  though  as  high  as  thirty-four  firms  have 
been  in  previous  years  so  employed.  It  is  doubtful  whether, 
of  the  171  oyster-packing  establishments  of  the  State  over 
one-half  of  them  gave  full  employment  in  the  season  of  1901. 
However,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  oyster-packing 
houses  of  Baltimore,  and  probably  other  parts  of  the  State, 
have,  in  a  measure,  in  the  past  few  years  depended  upon  the 
oysters  received  from  the  Rappahannock  river  and  other 
portions  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  in  order  to  keep 
their  establishments  going.  It  is  to  be  also  remembered  that 
Maryland  has  produced  one-third  of  the  world's  supply  of 
oysters,  in  addition  to  furnishing  seed  or  plant  oysters  for 
nearly  all  the  Northern  beds,  and  ten  years  ago  12,000,000 
bushels  in  a  season  were  taken  from  the  bay. 

The  magnitude  of  the  industry  and  the  great  number  of 
people  employed  make  it  of  the  first  importance  that  the  sub- 
ject should  be  fully  considered  by  the  Legislature,  and  we  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  governor's  recommendation  for  the 
planting  of  shells  is  not  only  a  good  one,  but  should  be  put 
into  practice  as  soon  as  possible  if  Maryland  is  to  continue  to 
hold  her  position  as  the  first  oyster-producing  State  of  the 
Union. 
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In  the  following  tables  will  be  found  in  figures  the  history 
of  the  growth  of  the  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industries 
of  Maryland.  That  this  State  is  destined  to  be  classed  as  a 
manufacturing  State  in  the  near  future  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
For  its  area  and  population  it  will  compare  favorably  with 
other  States  in  growth,  in  the  condition  of  its  working  people, 
in  homes,  and  in  the  fair  returns  for  invested  capital. 

In  taking  the  census  no  attention  is  paid  to  capitalized 
value,  but  simply  to  capital  invested. 

The  growth  of  manufactures,  since  the  eleventh  census,  in 
1890,  has  been  32  per  cent,  in  number  of  establishments,  and 
36  per  cent,  in  capital  invested;  10  per  cent,  in  number  of 
wage  earners  employed,  and  12  per  cent,  in  total  wages  paid 
out,  while  the  value  of  the  product  has  increased  41.3  per 
cent.  There  was  also  an  increase  of  43  per  cent,  in  the  num- 
ber of  children  under  16  years  of  age  employed. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  our  citizens  to  know  that  Maryland 
has  not  been  exempt  from  the  tendency  toward  combination 
in  industrial  enterprise  so  common  to  the  whole  country  at 
the  present  time.  There  is  reported  in  this  State  as  being 
in  industrial  combination,  seventy  plants,  with  a  total  capital 
of  $33,481,205;  employing  an  average  number  of  wage  earners 
of  10,392;  paying  out  wages  amounting  to  $3,254,666  each 
year,  with  a  total  of  $25,990,702. 

The  exhibit  of  the  manufacturing  and  industrial  enterprises 
in  Maryland  will  be  found  highly  gratifying  to  those  who 
believe  that  its  future  very  largely  depends  upon  its  growth 
in  this  direction.  Most  of  the  figures  are  taken  from  the 
bulletin  issued  by  the  Census  Bureau  a  short  time  since,  and 
are  much  more  complete  and  thorough  than  those  of  the 
eleventh  census,  though  this  very  fact  makes  it  impossible  to 
make  a  fair  comparison  with  the  figures  of  that  census.  One 
great  change  in  the  census  of  this  year  and  previous  censuses 
is  the  fact  that  the  high-salaried  employes  were  not  combined 
with  the  wage  earners,  thus  giving  opportunity  to  find  out 
actually  what  is  paid  to  the  several  classes. 

There  has  been  a  steady  growth  in  the  population, 
as  well  as  in  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries 
during  the  half  century.  The  best  indication  of  the  growth 
of  our  manufacturing  industry  is  that  12.5  per  cent,  of  the 
total  population  is  engaged  in  manufactures,  the  largest 
number  at  any  one  time  of  the  year  being  149,069. 
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The  assessed  value  of  real  estate  is  taken  at  $616,719,782, 
of  which  $45,804,854  was  the  value  of  the  land  and  buildings 
invested  in  manufactures,  not  including  rented  property. 
The  total  value  of  manufactured  products  of  the  State,  in- 
cluding custom  work  and  repairing,  amounts  to  $243,503,056, 
and  the  total  capital  invested  amounts  to  $164,422,926  in 
11,529  establishments.  The  total  amount  of  wages  paid  is 
$38,821, 416,  and  the  total  average  number  of  wage  earners  is 
108,887 — that  is,  the  average  number  employed  for  the  whole 
year.  This  latter  figure  is  arrived  at  in  the  census  by  secur- 
ing the  number  employed  for  each  month  of  the  year,  and 
using  twelve  as  a  divisor  into  the  total  of  the  1 2  months,  so  as  to 
secure  this  average  number.  Therefore,  if  we  divide  the 
average  number  of  wage  earners  into  the  total  amount  of 
wages  paid  for  the  year,  we  have  an  average  wage  paid  to  all 
of  them  of  a  fraction  over  $356  per  year — small  enough,  in- 
deed, in  these  times  of  high  prices  and  prosperity  (?).  Sepa- 
rated into  classes,  the  figures  will  show  that  72,860  men 
earned  on  an  average  $437  each  per  annum;  29,617  women 
earned  $206  each  per  annum,  and  5,884  children  earned  a 
fraction  over  $130  each  per  annum,  making  the  average  earn- 
ings per  day  for  308  working  days  of  the  year  of  men,  $1.41 
each;  women,  67  cents  each,  and  children  42  cents  each  per 
day.  This  method  of  averaging  is  perfectly  legitimate  in 
carrying  out  the  system  adopted  by  the  Census  Office  of 
averaging  the  number  of  people  employed  during  the  year. 
These  figures  will  undoubtedly  prove  somewhat  of  a  surprise 
to  the  wage-earning  class,  if  they  take  the  trouble  to  read 
them,  and  will  fully  prove  the  assertion  made  elsewhere  in 
this  report  that  with  the  increased  price  of  commodities  in 
this  State,  at  least,  the  wages  have  not  risen.  Table  1  does 
not  include  penal  institutions,  etc. 

One  of  the  features  of  this  bulletin  of  the  Census  Bureau  is 
the  statistics  dividing  hand  trades  and  the  manufactures 
proper,  and  also  the  statistics  of  the  governmental  establish- 
ment, as  well  as  eleemosynary  and  penal  institutions.  The 
following  table,  No.  2,  taken  verbatim  from  the  census, 
divides  the  industries  of  the  State  between  the  hand  trades 
and  the  manufactures  proper. 

In  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  hand  trades  there 
were  employed  an  average  number  of  11,518  hands,  who 
received  a  total  wage  of  $5,221,050,  or  an  average  wage  of 
$453  per  annum,  which  is  $16  more  than  the  average  received 
by  the  average  number  of  men  in  all  industries.  In  this  table 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  establishments  with  a  product  of  less 
than  $500  pay  to  243  wage  earners  an  average  of  $480  per 
annum,  which  is  considerably  more  than  that  paid  in  all 
other   establishments,   demonstrating   anew    the    oft-repeated 
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statement  that  with  increased  improvements  in  machinery, 
and  the  vast  increase  in  production,  the  wages  of  the  actual 
producer  decreases.  The  products  of  these  establishments 
aire  largely  custom  work  and  repairing,  and  amount  to  only 
9.7  per  cent,  of  the  total  products  of  the  State. 

TABLE  1. 

Comparative  Summary  of  the  Manufactures  of  the   State  for  /890 
and  iqoo,  with  Percentage  of  Increase. 


Number  of  establishments 

Capital 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc., 

number  

Salaries 

Wage  earners,  average  num- 
ber   

Total  wages 

Men,  16  years  and  over 

Wages   

Women,  16  years  and  over.. 

Wages 

Children  under  16  years.... 

Wages 

Miscedaneous  expenses 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Value  of  products,  including 
custom  work  and  repair- 
ing  

Total  population 

Wage    earners     engaged    in 

manufactures 

Per  cent,  of  total  popula- 
tion   

Assessed  value  of  real  estate.. 

e Value  of  land  and  buildings 

invested  in  manufactures 

Per  cent,  of  assessed  value... 


Date  of  Census. 


1900. 


9,880 
$163,422,260 

7,589 
$7,383,263 

108,361 

$38,761,551 

72,860 

$31,885,361 

29,617 

$6,112,187 

5,884 

$764,003 

$17,226,623 

?i44,539>68o 


$242,752,990 
1,188,044 

108,361 

9.1 

^$616,719,782 

$45,804,854 
7-4 


1890. 


7,485 
$119,667,316 

0:9,246 
$7,085,418 

97,808 

$34,441,414 
67,261 

$29,049,820 

26,432 

$5,009,548 

4,H5 

$382,046 
$10,616,347 
$92>°59>39° 


$171,842,593 
1,042,390 

97,808 

9.4 

$411,900,246 

$31,268,516 
7.6 


Per  Cent, 
of  Increase. 


1890  to  1900. 


32.0 
36.6 

^17.9 
4.2 

10.8 

12.5 

8-3 

9.8 

12.0 

22.0 

43-o 

100.0 

62.3 

57-o 


4i  3 
14.0 

10.8 


49-7 
46.5 


a  Includes  proprietors  and  firm  members,  with  their  salaries;    number  only  re- 
ported in  1900. 
C  Decrease. 
<lAs  given  in  the  Maryland  Manual  for  1900. 
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The  leading  industries  of  the  State  of  Maryland  are:  Can- 
ning and  preserving  fruits  and  vegetables,  iron  and  steel, 
foundry  and  machine  shop  products,  flouring  and  grist  mill 
products,  tobacco,  slaughtering,  textile  industries,  fertilizers, 
shipbuilding,  lumber,  including  planing  mill  products,  furni- 
ture, lumber  and  timber  products,  paper  and  wood  pulp,  and 
canning  and  preserving  oysters,  in  the  order  named. 

Of  course,  a  large  percentage  of  the  manufacturing  establish- 
ments in  the  State  are  located  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  where 
there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  during  the  past  decade. 
From  1890  to  1900  the  number  of  such  establishments  in  Bal- 
timore City  increased  20.8  per  cent.,  from  5,265  to  6,361,  and 
the  average  number  of  wage  earners  from  76,489  to  79,084,  or 
3.4  per  cent.,  and  the  value  of  products  from  $141,723,599  to 
$161,945,811,  or  14.3  per  cent.  Though  the  increase  in  each 
of  these  particulars  was  smaller  in  Baltimore  than  in  the  State 
as  a  whole,  the  number  of  establishments,  wage  earners  and 
value  of  products  for  Baltimore  constituted  64.4,  73,  and  66.7 
per  cent.,  respectively,  of  the  totals  for  the  entire  State.  In 
other  words,  Baltimore  not  only  contains  about  one-half  of  the 
population  of  the  State,  but  much  more  than  one-half  of  the 
entire  industrial  establishments. 

The  following  brief  table  shows  the  percentage  of  increase 
in  Baltimore  City  from  1890  to  1900  of  the  various  totals, with 
per  cent,  of  increase  for  the  decade,  and  the  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  wages  paid: 

TABLE  3- 

Comparative  Summary ,  Baltimore,  iSgo  and  igoo,  with  per  cent,  of 

Increase  for  Decade. 


Number  of  Establishments 

Capital 

Wage  Earners,  average  number. 

Total  Wages 

Miscellaneous  Expenses 

Cost  of  Materials  Used 

Value    of    Products,    including 
custom  work  and  repairing.... 


Date  of  Census. 


1900. 


6,361 

$117,869,175 

79,084 

$29,304,520 

$14,552,397 

$S7,534,743 

$161,945,811 


1890. 


5,265 

$92,723,677 

76,489 

$29,895,^00 

$8,771,869 

$73,770,ooi 

$141,723,599 


Per  Cent, 
of  Increase. 


1S90  to  1900. 


20.8 
27.1 

3-4 
a  2.0 

65-9 
18.7 

14.3 


a  Decrease. 


One  of  the  notable  results  of  the  census  of  1900  is  the  table 
showing  the  urban  manufactures  for  Maryland,  as  compared 
with  that  for  the  whole  State,  which  is  given  in  the  following 
table: 
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In  the  group  of  cities  in  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that 
Hagerstown  has  the  greatest  number  of  establishments  out- 
side of  Baltimore,  with  Cumberland  and  Frederick  next  in 
order,  though  Cumberland  has  the  largest  amount  of  capital 
invested  and  employs  the  largest  number  of  wage  earners, 
producing  the  largest  amount  of  products.  Strange  to  say, 
taking  the  average  number  of  wage  earners  for  each  city  and 
the  total  wages  paid  out  to  them,  the  average  earnings  per 
annum,  shows  Havre  de  Grace  paying  $575  per  annum  each 
to  the  wage  earners;  Annapolis  $416  per  annum;  Cumberland 
$410  per  annum;  Baltimore  $370  per  annum;  Hagerstown 
$265  per  annum;  Westminster  $255,  and  Frederick  $223  per 
annum,  each.  This  can  be  accounted  for,  probably,  by  the 
character  of  work  done  in  the  various  locations.  No  doubt 
there  are  a  less  number  of  women  and  children  employed  in 
Havre  de  Grace,  relatively,  than  there  are  in  the  other  cities, 
which  would  account  for  its  high  rate  of  pay,  and  West- 
minster having  the  smallest  number  of  wage  earners.  But  if 
we  take  the  seven  cities  we  will  find  that  the  average  wages 
paid  to  the  wage  earners  in  all  of  them  will  be  $359  per 
annum,  which  comes  very  close  to  the  general  average  of  the 
State,  which  was  stated  in  another  part  of  this  report  as  being 
$356. 

These  seven  cities  are  typical  of  the  advantages  offered  in 
Maryland  to  the  manufacturer,  and  we  trust  that  when  the 
next  decade  shall  have  passed  around,  not  only  will  the  rate 
of  wages  have  advanced  in  all  of  them,  but  that  they  may  be 
perfect  hives  of  manufacturing  industry. 

Table  4  shows  that  the  total  for  urban  manufactures  is 
$171,907,783,  or  70.8  per  cent,  of  the  total  for  the  State,  and 
that  78.6  per  cent,  of  the  average  number  of  wage  earners  are 
located  in  these  seven  cities.  The  growth  of  these  seven 
cities  for  the  past  decade  has  been  entirely  satisfactory  and 
promising. 

The  following  Table  No.  5  shows  the  manufactures  of 
Maryland  by  counties.  Baltimore  County  heads  the  list  by 
the  amount  of  capital  employed,  with  Allegany,  Washington, 
Anne  Arundel,  Frederick,  Harford,  Cecil,  Carroll,  Wicomico, 
Garrett,  Howard,  Dorchester,  Talbot,  Worcester,  Kent,  Som- 
erset, Caroline,  Montgomery,  Charles,  St.  Mary's  and  Cal- 
vert, in  the  order  named.  Baltimore  County  pays  out  the 
largest  amount  in  wages,  with  Allegany  second,  they  employ- 
ing wage  earners  in  the  same  ratio.  Baltimore  County  also 
employs  the  largest  number  of  children  under  sixteen  years  of 
age,  while  Washington  and  Wicomico  employ  the  largest 
number  of  women,  and  Baltimore  County  the  largest  number 
of  men,  as  wage  earners. 
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The  value  of  the  products  of  these  manufacturing  establish- 
ments places  Baltimore  County  in  the  lead,  with  Allegany, 
Washington,  Anne  Arundel,  Harford,  Frederick,  Carroll, 
Cecil,  Wicomico,  Howard,  Worcester,  Garrett,  Dorchester, 
Caroline,  Somerset,  Prince  George's,  Kent,  Queen  Anne, 
Charles,  Calvert  and  St.  Mary's,  in  the  order  named.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  Baltimore  County  is  contiguous  to 
Baltimore,  and,  therefore,  profits  by  the  vast  aggregation  of 
manufactures  in  the  city,  while  the  bulk  of  Allegany's  and 
Garrett's  production  is  coal.  The  lower  counties  show  up 
excellently  in  the  table,  as  they  are  really  agricultural  coun- 
ties, and  the  growth  of  manufactures  in  these  counties  is  an 
evidence  of  the  increase  of  the  diversity  of  occupation  and  the 
development  in  this  direction. 

MANUACTURING  AND   MECHANICAL    INDUSTRIES  OF 
THE  STATE  IN  DETAIL. 

The  tables  that  follow  are  taken  from  the  reports  of  the 
Census  Bureau  for  1900  so  far  as  made,  and  give  in  detail  the 
manufacturing  industries  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  exclusive 
of  those  hereinbefore  published.  Of  the  9,880  industries  of 
the  State,  it  will  be  seen  that  canning  and  preserving  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  is  the  largest,  the  total  of  the  same  reaching 
over  $11,000,000,  though  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the 
census  figures  cover  the  entire  canning  product  of  the  State. 
Just  here  it  would  be  well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Census  Bureau,  while  making  the  fullest  returns  possible 
of  all  industries,  does  not  attempt  to  guarantee  that  their 
figures  are  perfectly  complete,  as  so  much  depends  upon  the 
statements  made  by  the  proprietors  in  filling  out  their  sched- 
ules. However,  sufficient  is  given  to  warrant  close  estimates 
being  made  in  all  cases. 

The  census  reports  return  the  average  number  of  wage 
earners  employed  for  the  year,  as  heretofore  explained,  and 
in  this  report  we  have  carried  the  figures  a  little  further  and 
endeavored  to  find  the  average  earnings  per  year  of  the  wage 
earners  by  dividing  the  average  number  employed  for  the 
year  of  each  class  into  the  total  amount  of  wages  paid  to 
that  class,  as  well  as  dividing  the  total  number  of  hands  into 
the  total  amount  of  wages,  thus  securing  a  general  average. 

The  report  is  confined  to  the  industries  enumerated  in 
seeking  the  average  wage. 

The  9,880  establishments  given  in  the  census  tables  are 
divided  up  into  271  classes  of  industry,  showing  a  wide  range 
of  occupations  for  our  people,  with  the  largest  average  num- 
ber of  employes  occupied  in  the  manufacture  of  men's  cloth- 
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iug,  factory  product,  the  next  largest  number  being  employed 
in  the  canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables;  then  follows  cotton 
goods,  foundry  and  machine  shop  products,  car  and  general 
shop  construction,  iron  and  steel,  men's  furnishing  goods, 
and  so  on  down  the  list.  It  must  not  be  understood  that 
these  figures  represent  the  total  number  of  people  employed 
in  the  canning  and  oyster  business,  but  only  the  average 
number  of  those  employed  in  the  manufacture  and  mechani- 
cal part  of  the  work,  as  the  oyster  business  very  largely 
employs  the  greatest  number  of  people,  as  a  whole. 

Following  the  general  tables  of  the  industries,  showing  the 
number  of  establishments  in  each,  with  the  capital  invested 
in  land,  buildings,  machinery  and  live  capital,  also  proprie- 
tors and  salaried  employes,  as  well  as  wage  earners  and 
wages,  with  total  expenses,  both  for  carrying  on  business  and 
materials  used,  and  the  total  product, we  publish  a  continuous 
table  showing  the  total  average  number  of  wage  earners 
employed  in  the  business,  the  average  wages  per  annum  paid 
to  the  total  number  of  all  wage  earners;  the  average  wages 
per  annum  paid  to  the  men;  the  average  wages  per  annum 
paid  to  the  women,  and  the  average  wages  per  annum  paid  to 
the  children.  This  table  presents  rather  remarkable  figures 
and  will  be  of  interest  as  verifying  what  has  been  heretofore 
said  in  this  report  as  to  the  general  average  of  wages  and  the 
general  tendency  of  wages  to  remain  stationary,  or  slightly 
decrease. 

As  shown  by  the  table,  the  highest  average  wages  paid  in 
any  industry  to  all  employes  was  in  the  architectural  and 
ornamental  iron  work,  being  $1,067  per  annum,  and  the 
lowest  average  wages  per  annum  to  all  employes  in  any  single 
industry  was  in  the  manufacture  of  toys  and  games,  being 
$110  per  annum. 

The  highest  average  wage  per  annum  paid  to  men,  accord- 
ing to  the  table,  was  in  the  ornamental  iron  work  trade, 
being  $1,079  Per  annum,  and  the  lowest  average  wages 
paid  to  men  in  any  industry  was  in  the  manufacture  of 
toys  and  games,  being  $153  per  annum.  The  highest  average 
wages  paid  to  women  in  any  industry  was  in  the  iron  and 
steel  ship-building  business,  being  $482  per  annum,  and  the 
lowest  wages  paid  to  women  in  any  industry  was  $96,  in  the 
basket,  rattan  and  willow-ware  work.  The  highest  wages  per 
annum  paid  to  children  was  $320,  in  the  manufacture  of  artifi- 
cial ice,  and  the  lowest  average  wages  paid  to  children  was  $23, 
in  the  turning  and  carving  of  wood;  but  this  latter  is  an 
extraordinary  case,  and  it  is  probably  better  to  take  the  lum- 
ber and  timber  product  industry,  where  the  children  received 
an  average  of  $60  per  annum,  as  a  basis. 

The  last   line  in  this    table  shows  123  industries    bunched 
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together,  of  all  kinds,  with  an  average  wage  per  annum  of  all 
wage  earners  of  $396;  an  average  to  men  of  $435;  to  women 
of  $209  and  to  children  of  $153  per  annum.  These  123 
industries  are  of  a  varied  character,  from  the  manufacture  of 
agricultural  implements  to  the  manufacture  of  silk  goods, 
and  they  are  enumerated  with  the  number  of  establishments 
reported  in  the  preceding  tables. 

The  last  table  under  this  head  gives  the  number  of 
manufacturing  establishments  in  Baltimore,  alphabetically 
arranged,  with  the  number  of  hands  employed  and  amount  of 
wages  paid  out  in  1899  in  each  industry. 

The  tables  follow  nearly  in  the  order  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  industry  in  total  product: 
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TABLE  No.  7 
Number  of    Mechanical  and    Manufacturing    Industries   in  Balti- 
more, with  Average  Number  of   Wage   Earners,  Not    Including 
Salaried  Officials,  with    Total  Amount  of  Wages  Paid  Out  jor  the 
Year  1900. 


Baltimore  Exclusively. 


Average  Number 
of  Wage  Earners 
and  Total  Wages. 


Manufacturing  and  Mechanical 
Industries. 


All  industries 

Artificial  feathers  and  flowers 

Awnings,  tents  and  sails 

Bags,  other  than  paper 

Baking  and  yeast  powders 

Baskets  and  rattan  and  willow-ware. 

Bicycle  and  tricycle  repairing 

Blacking 

Blacksmithing  and  wheelwrighting 

Blueing 

Bookbinding  and  blank-book  making 

Boot  and  shoe-cut  stock 

Boot  and  shoe  uppers 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and  repair 


mg. 


Boots  and  shoes,  factory  product 

Bottling 

Boxes,  cigar 

Eoxes,  fancy  and  paper 
Boxes,  wooden  packing 
Brass  castings  and  brass  finishing 
Bread  and  other  bakery  products 
Brooms  and  brushes 

Carpentering  

Carpets,  rag 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cars  and   general   shop  construction  and 

repairs  by  steam  railroad  companies 
Cheese,  butter  and  condensed  milk,   fac 

tory  product 

Chemicals 

China,  decorating 

Clothing,  men's  custom  work  and  repair 

ing 

Clothing,  men's  factory  product 


136,190 
47,3i6 
31,382 
33,854 
12,930 
16,280 

2,982 
183,142 

1,000 
70,802 

4,720 

5,295 

118,395 

269,959 

63,153 

27,932 

77,699 

294,398 

27,844 

553,i64 

112, £ 

1,159,109 

29,596 
242,666 

1,267,920 

3,325 

205,929 

1,624 

659,918 
3,174,172 
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TABLE  No.  7 — Continued. 

Baltimore  Exclusively. 


Manufacturing  and  Mechanical 
Industries. 


Clothing,  men's  factory  product,  button 
holes 

Clothing,  women's  dressmaking 

Clothing,  women's  factory  product 

Coffee  and  spice,  roasting  and  grinding 

Confectionery 

Cooperage 

Corsets 

Cutlery  and  edge  tools 

Druggists'  preparations,  not  including 
prescriptions 

Dyeing  and  cleaning 

Electrical  apparatus  and  supplies 

Electrical  construction  and  repairs 

Electro-plating 

Enameling  and  enameled  goods 

Engraving  and  die-sinking 

Engraving,  steel,  including  plate  printing. 

Fancy  articles,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Fertilizers 

Flavoring  extracts 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products 

Food  preparations 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Fruits  and  vegetablss,  canning  and  pre- 
serving  

Fur  goods 

Furnishing  goods,  men's 

Furniture,  cabinetmaking,  repairing  and 
upholstering '. 

Furniture,  factory  product 

Glass...  

Glass,  cutting,  staining  and  ornamenting. 

Grease  and  tallow 

Hand  stamps 

Hardware 

Hats  and  caps,  not  including  fur  hats  and 
wool  hats 

Ice,  artificial 

Instruments,  professional  and  scientific... 

Iron  and  steel  nails  and  spikes,  cut  and 
wrought,  including  wire  nails 

Ironwork,  architectural  and  ornamental... 

Jewelry 

Leather,  tanned,  curried  and  finished 

Lime  and  cement 


Average  Numbeb 

of  Wage  Earnkks 
and  Total  Wages. 


Total. 


IO 

439 

53 

115 

5 

64 

25 

134 

6 

27 

4 

1,136 

7 

14 

8 

38 

5 

324 

17 

705 

12 

25 

4 

131 

16 

101 

74 

3,375 

23 

4,36o 

ii 

48 

16 

1,891 

114 

189 

36 

1,627 

3 

266 

8 

42 

4 

21 

3 

82 

9 

60 

20 

1,117 

5 

63 

7 

39 

3 
9 
9 

10 
6 


37 
229 

76 

142 

70 


$11,384 
300,696 

505,475 
35,o87 

297,055 

I53,6i7 

8,870 

7,164 

122,799 

46,010 

29,603 

63,628 

9,857 

316,417 

6,900 

15,575 

69,834 

320,388 

8,803 

69,140 

32,546 

1,805,271 

905,397 

23,500 

456,052 

95,320 
745,364 
139,384 
16,895 
10,022 
3r,250 
I9,5H 

335,935 
44,191 
16,966 

17,050 
246,829 

43,254 
58,716 

27,477 
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TABLE  No.  7— Continued. 


Manufacturing  and  Mechanical. 
Industries. 


Baltimore  Exclusively. 


Average  Number 
of  Wage  Earners 
and  Total  Wages. 

Total. 


Average 
Num- 
ber. 


Liquors,  distilled 

Liquors,  malt 

Lithographing  and  engraving 

Lock  and  gunsmithing 

Looking-glass  and  picture  frames 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  including 

sash,  doors,  and  blinds 

Mantels,  slate,  marble,  and  marbleized.. 

Marble  and  stone  work 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone 

Mattresses  and  spring  beds 

Millinery  and  lace  goods 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters , 

Models  and  patterns 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Musical  instruments,  organs  and  materials 
Musical  instruments,  pianos  and  materials 

Oil,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Optical  goods 

Oysters,  canning  and  preserving 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc  

Paints  

Paper  hanging 

Paper  patterns 

Patent  medicines  and  compounds 

Paving  and  paving  materials 

Perfumery  and  cosmetics 

Photography . 

Pickles,  preserves,  and  sauces 

Plastering  and  stuccowork 

Plumbers'  supplies 

Plumbing,  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Pottery,  terra  cotta,  and  fire-clay  products 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and  job 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and 

periodicals 

Printing  materials 

Pumps,  not  including  steam  pumps 

Regalia  and  society  banners  and  emblems 

Roofing  and  roofing  materials 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Sausage 

Sewing  machine  repairing 

Ship  and  boat  building,  wooden 

Shipbuilding,  iron  and  steel 


4 

29 

96 

18 

ii 

127 

24 

7 

39 

4 

4 

7 

9 

15 

272 

12 

104 

3 
48 
21 
10 
47 
23 
37 

3 
218 

9 

142 

40 
4 
3 
6 
8 

78 
4 

11 

14 
3 


83 
538 
281 

62 
296 

739 
18 
828 
1,230 
112 
266 
522 

135 
29 

187 

21 

447 
20 

3i 

1,416 

909 

no 

309 

1 

435 

384 

90 

88 

74 
170 
662 
756 
501 
1,178 

1,158 

21 

8 

67 

55 

481 

10 

22 

413 
982 


Wages. 


$  49  7o8 

351,062 

127,801 

27,977 

109,078 

353, 2o6 
11,924 

437,252 

782  509 

43  928 

81,088 

152,724 
48,816 

15,524 
94,927 
13,108 
222,748 
7.038 
16,616 

376,591 
411,119 

45,273 

145,530 

3°o 

134,530 

I39,252 

23,245 

41,890 

22,569 

109,421 

234,053 
381,929 

199, J77 
505,903 

625,135 

7,295 

3,166 

20,605 

27,052 

156,942 

4,662 

13,242 

233,532 

521,224 
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TABLE  No.  7— Continued. 


BAi/riMoRK  Exclusively. 


Manufacturing  and  Mechanical. 
Industries. 


Shirts 

Silverware 

Slaughtering  and  meatpacking,  wholesale 

Slaughtering,  wholesale,  not  including 
meat  packing 

Soap  and  candles 

Stamped  ware 

Stencils  and  brands 

Tinsmithing,  coppersmithing,  and  sheet- 
iron  working 

Tobacco,  chewing,  smoking,  and  snuff 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes 

Tools,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Trunks  and  valises 

Umbrellas  and  canes 

Upholstering  materials 

Varnish , 

Vinegar  and  cider 

Watch,  clock,  and  jewelry  repairing 

Window  shades 

Wirework,  including  wire  rope  and  cable.. 

Wood,  turned  and  carved 

All  other  industries 


avkrage  numhkk 
of  Wage  Earners 
and  Total  Wages 

Total. 


Average 
Num-        Wages, 
ber. 


34 

2,475 

5 

116 

40 

437 

33 

7i 

5 

126 

3 

826 

3 

6 

218 

2,227 

5 

2,002 

316 

2,023 

5 

10 

13 

56 

10 

398 

4 

686 

3 

12 

4 

27 

130 

96 

4 

33 

12 

150 

7 

23 

119 

7,022 

,750 
667,479 

204,094 
29,804 

53,388 

220,984 

2,386 

738,605 

564,272 

664,578 

6,036 

22,IOg 

109,172 

206,060 

5,488 
13,973 
53,233 

i4,54o 

59>l8o 

8,952 

2  195-956 


THE  CLOTHING  INDUSTRY. 


In  September  last  the  Bureau  completed  its  investigations 
into  the  Clothing  Manufacturing  Industry  so  far  as  volume  of 
trade  and  "sweat-shop"  conditions  were  concerned,  and 
immediately  issued  a  bulletin  on  the  subject.  The  bulletin  has 
been  eagerly  sought  for  by  all  classes  of  citizens,  and  the 
edition  was  nearly  exhausted  shortly  after  publication. 

Since  the  issuance  of  this  bulletin  we  have  revised  the  total 
figures  in  some  particulars,  but  practically  the  facts  remain 
unchanged. 

The  total  production  of  men's  and  women's  clothing  in 
Baltimore  city,  both  by  custom  work  and  factory  production, 
amounts  to  the  enormous  total  of  $24,501,686  as  against 
$19,362,355  in  1890,  an  increase  of  over  25  per  cent.  This  is 
irrespective  of  the  manufacture  of  any  children's  clothing. 
If  we  should  add  to  these  figures  the  production  of  our  facto- 
ries of  shirts  and  overalls  of  every  kind  we  should  have  a 
total  of  $28,746,906,  against  $20,554,273  in  1890,  or  a  total 
increase  in  ten  years  of  over  33^3  per  cent.,  making  this  man- 
ufacturing industry  easily  the  greatest  in  the  State,  especially 
when  we  consider  the  number  of  men  employed  and  capital 
invested.  The  total  production  of  the  Shirt  Industry  in 
Maryland  is  reported  by  the  census  reports  of  1900,  taken  for 
the  year  1899  as  $4,245,220.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
S.  N.  D.  North,  Chief  Statistician  for  Manufactures  of  the 
United  States  Census  office,  and  in  connection  with  the  replies 
to  the  schedules  and  letters  sent  out  from  this  office  to  the 
manufacturers  of  clothing  in  this  city,  we  are  enabled  to  pre- 
sent a  resume  of  the  total  product,  number  of  establishments, 
employes,  wages  and  capital  invested  in  this  one  of  the 
greatest  industries  of  the  State.  The  figures  given  herewith 
are  for  the  year  1899. 

Baltimore  manufacturers  may  well  be  proud  of  the  progress 
they  have  made  and  the  position  that  Baltimore  clothing 
holds  in  the  markets  of  the  country.  This  success  has  been 
at  the  expense  of  hard  labor  and  careful  attention  to  the 
details  of  business. 

Of  course,  until  the  twelfth  census  is  fully  issued,  or  the 
official  figures  are  given  out,  we  will  not  be  able  to  ascertain 
exactly  what  relation  Baltimore  holds  to  other  cities  in  the 
rank  of  its  clothing  manufacture,  but  even  if  not  first,  it  is 
easily  second  in  the  race  for  pre-eminence  in  its  total  of  men's 
clothing  production. 
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MEN'S  CLOTHING— FACTORY  MADE. 

In  the  following  table  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  ready- 
made' clothing  industry  there  are  9,725  men,  women  and 
children  employed  on  the  average  in  the  factories  and  shops, 
not  including  the  sweat-shops,  of  which  5,202  are  women  16 
years  of  age  and  over;  594  are  children  under  16  years  of 
age,  and  3,929  men.  The  total  wages  paid  out  being  $3,179- 
069,  showing  an  average  yearly  earning  for  men  in  the  facto- 
ries and  shops  of  a  trifle  over  $849;  for  women  $229,  and  for 
children  $110.  Of  course  these  figures  for  the  wage  earners 
do  not  include  salaried  employes  of  other  kinds,  being  con- 
fined solely  to  the  factory  and  shop.  There  are  759  salaried 
employes  at  an  average  salary  of  $930  per  annum. 


Items. 


Total  product  of  Baltimore  for  1899 

Number  of  establishments 

Capital  iu vested 

Land 

Buildings 

Machinery,  tools,  and  implements 

Live  capital 

Proprietors  and  firm  members 

Salaried  employes: 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Wage  earners  and  wages: 

Average  number 

Wages 

Men,  16  years  and  over: 

Average  number 

Wages 

Women,  16  years  and  over: 

Average  number 

Wages 

Children,  under  16  years: 

Average  number 

Wages 

Miscellaneous  expenses: 

Total 

Rent  of  works 

Taxes,  not  including  internal  revenue... 

Rent  of  offices,  insurance,  interest  and 

all  sundry   expenses  not  hitherto 

included 

Contract  work 

Materials  used: 

Total 

Principal     materials,     including     mill 

supplies  and  freight 

Fuel,  including  rent  of  power  and  heat 


Men's  Cloth- 
ing, Factory 
Product. 


Buttonholes, 
Men's  Cloth- 
ing, Factory 
Product. 


$17,327,825 

139 

|8,458,ii6 

$135,700 
$356,200 

$419,434 
$7,546,782 

253 

766 
$719,535 

9,725 
$3,179,069 

3,929 

$1,921,588 

5,202 
$1,191,837 

594 
$65,644 

$1,502,530 

$166,588 

$32,465 


$5n,6i7 
$791,860 

$10,241,708 

$10,215,252 
$26,456 


526,382 
8 

$7,295 

$400 

$1,300 

$4,915 
$680 


39 
$1 1,384 

16 

$6,406 

21 

$4,782 


$196 

51,687 
5i,i34 

$33 


$4,874 

$4,478 
396 
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CUSTOM  WORK,  REPAIRING,  AND  WOMEN'S 
CLOTHING. 

Of  course,  the  above  table  refers  particularly  to  the  manu- 
facture of  clothing  for  men,  and  in  no  sense  comprises  the  total 
clothing  industry  of  the  city. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  figures  for  men's  cloth- 
ing by  custom  work  and  repairing,  also  women's  clothing,  both 
by  factory  product  and  dress  making,  for  1899. 

The  total  number  of  salaried  men  employed  on  custom  work 
is  187,  and  their  total  salaries  $112,205,  or  an  average  of  $600 
per  annum  each.  The  average  earnings  of  men  employed  on 
custom  work  is  a  little  over  $553  per  annum,  while  that  of 
women  and  children  is  $271  and  $116,  respectively. 

The  second  table  shows  that  17  salaried  employes  in  dress- 
making establishments  each  earn  about  $648  per  annum,  while 
76  men  in  the  same  establishments  earn  an  annual  wage  of 
$574;  1,174  women  earn  an  average  of  $220  per  year,  and  13 
children  earn  an  average  of  a  little  over  $126  per  annum. 

These  figures  are  higher  than  the  amounts  earned  in  the 
factories  by  the  same  class  of  help,  except  in  comparison  with 
the  salaried  employees. 

In  the  factories  manufacturing  women's  clothing  150  salaried 
employes  make  an  average  salary  of  $847  per  annum,  while 
392  men  each  earn  wages  amounting  to  $548  per  year;  1,453 
women  each  earn  $196  annually,  and  41  children  earn  an  aver- 
age of  $117  a  year  for  their  labor. 

It  will  be  seen  by  these  figures  that  the  wage  earners  on 
custom  work  and  dress  making  are  much  better  off  than  those 
employed  on  factory  product.  While  it  is  equally  demon- 
strable by  the  tables  that  manufacturing  in  the  factories  can 
be  done  at  considerable  less  expense  than  by  the  family. 
However,  it  is  claimed  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  the 
quality  of  the  product,  and  we  have  no  doubt  this  is  a  fact. 
The  following  table  contains  items  never  before  made  public, 
and  are  interesting  as  showing  the  low  rate  of  earnings  to  the 
workers  and  the  growth  of  the  industry : 
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Items. 


Men's 
Clothing, 

Custom 
Work  and 
Repairing. 


Total  product,  including  repair-' 

ing | 

Number  of  establishments 

Capital 

Laud 

Buildings 

Machinery,  tools,  implements..: 

Live  capital 

Proprietors  and  firm  members.... 
Salaried  employes: 

Total  number 

Total  salaries 

Wage  earners  and  wages: 

Average  number 

Wages 

Men,  16  years  and  over: 

Average  number 

Wages 

Women,  16  years  and  over: 

Average  number 

Wages 

Children,  under  16  years: 

Average  number 

Wages 

Miscellaneous  expenses: 

Total 

Rent  of  works 

Taxes,   not  including  internal 

revenue   

Rent  of  offices,  insurance,  in-j 
terest,  and  all  sundry 
expenses  not  hitherto  in- 
cluded  

Contract  work 

Materials  used: 

Total 

Principal   materials,   including 

mill  supplies  and  freight 

Fuel,  including  rent  of  power 

and  heat 


$3,354,684 

408 

$1,681,280 

$87,408 

$152,228 

151,297 
$1,390,347 

474 

187 
$112,205 

1,534 

$742,559 

1,176 

$650,757 

324 


34 

#3,954 

$458,526 
$110,410 

$10,881 


$67,302 
$269,933 

51,339,764 

51,328,642 

$11,122 


Women's 
Clothing, 

Dress- 
making. 


Women's 

Clothing, 

Factory 

Product. 


51,107,219 

583 

#327,052 
#51,300 
#97,925 
#47,630 

#130,197 
616 

17 
$11,022 

1,263 
#303,994 

76 
$43,654 

1,174 

$258,692 

13 

$1,648 

#65,923 
$52,846 

$2,766 


#9,999 
$312 


,715 
299,427 

$7,288 


$2,685,576 
61 

$841,345 

$3,000 

$12,500 

$91,052 

#734,793 
100 

151 

$127,941 

#2,175 
$562,710 

#392 
#214,974 

#i,742 
#342,937 

4i 
#4,799 

$162,851 
#46,032 

#2,340 


#78,829 
#35,650 

#1,373,980 

$1,366,451 

#7,529 
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THE    SWEATSHOP    EVIL. 

The  word  "sweatshop"  probably  originated  in  New  York, 
where  life  on  the  East  Side  in  the  huge  tenements  is  not  only 
one  continual  "sweat,"  but  where  the  great  mass  of  foreign 
workers  huddle  together  in  rooms  at  enormous  rents. 

Webster  defines  the  "sweater"  as  follows:  "An  employer 
who  oppresses  his  workmen  by  paying  them  low  wages,"  or 
"to  get  something  advantageous,  as  money,  property  or  labor 
from  any  one  by  exaction  or  oppression — as  to  sweat 
laborers." 

The  Century  Dictionary  says:  "A  sweater  is  a  'grinding 
emplo}'er  or  middleman  between  the  employer  and  the  work- 
man; one  who  sweats  his  workpeople;  especially  one  who 
employs  working  tailors  at  the  lowest  wages.'  " 

It  is  clear  from  these  definitions  that  the  word  "sweat- 
shop" means  a  shop  where  such  sweaters  work  their  em- 
ployes, and  by  oppression,  unfit  surroundings,  exactions, 
tasks,  etc.,  "sweat"  them  out  of  the  profit  from  which  the 
"sweater"  lives  or  grows  wealthy." 

It  is  now  ancient  history  that  the  great  influx  into  this 
country  of  Russian,  Polish,  Lithuanian  and  Bohemian  peoples, 
oppressed  and  down-trodden  in  their  own  countries,  revolu- 
tionized production,  and  brought  about,  with  the  aid  of  im- 
proved machinery,  a  great  reduction  in  the  wages  of  the 
work-people  and  a  radical  change  in  the  system  of  produc- 
tion. This  is  especially  so  with  reference  to  the  clothing 
industry.  With  those  changes  the  present  report,  however, 
has  not  to  deal,  other  than  to  call  attention  to  the  same  in 
their  connection  with  the  growth  of  "sweatshops."  Prior  to 
this  period  nearly  all  clothing  was  custom-made  or  made  in 
the  homes,  where  such  work  by  the  women  of  the  family  sup- 
plemented the  earnings  of  the  father  or  other  male  member 
of  the  family,  who  was  the  mainstay  of  the  household.  This 
foreign  element  was  not  composed  of  mechanics,  nor  would 
they  again,  go  to  the  country  to  devote  their  labors  to  the 
slower,  but  surer  and  more  healthful  occupation  of  the  farmer. 
These  immigrants  wanted  to  get  into  trade,  where  their  natural 
energies  would  have  full  play,  and  their  long  training  in  the 
school  of  oppression,  which  had  sharpened  their  wits,  would 
bring  them  quick  and  large  returns.  Those  who  had  preceded 
them  had  met  with  success  in  these  lines,  and  were  not  slow  to 
avail  of  the  labors  of  the  later  comers,  and  to  use  the  sewing 
machine  and  follow  the  baster  required  little  teaching.  The 
wages  then  offered  to  the  newcomers  seemed  large  to  them,  as 
they  did  not  know  the  cost  of  living  in  this  country,  and  had 
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been  used  to  a  different  standard  of  living  at  home,  where  meat 
once  a  week  and  black  bread  and  onions  often  constituted  a 
meal,  and  where  the  tax-gatherer  came  more  frequently  and 
more  inquisitorially  than  is  dreamed  of  in  the  philosophy  of 
the  most  radical  personal-property  taxer  in  this  country. 

The  result  was  the  herding  of  these  people  in  sections  of 
the  large  cities  because  of  economy  and  natural  desire  to  keep 
together.  The  manufacturer  would  not  give  his  work  out  to 
them  as  individuals.  A  responsible  man  was  selected  bj'  the 
manufacturer,  and  the  work  given  to  him  b)'  contract  for  so 
much  per  piece.  That  is,  a  price  was  agreed  on  for  a  coat,  a 
pair  of  pants,  and  a  vest;  he  in  turn  to  make  his  profit  by  em- 
ploying the  workers  at  a  less  price  per  garment  than  he  re- 
ceived from  the  manufacturer.  This  contractor  hired  a  room 
in  some  third-story  tenement,  rented  or  bought  three  or  four 
sewing  machines,  and  then  gathered  together  men,  women 
and  children,  agreeing  to  give  them  a  certain  price  for  each 
garment  they  made,  which  is  always  as  low  as  he  can  possibly 
get  them  to  work  for.  The  workers  have  no  other  recourse 
than  to  take  the  work,  for  in  many  cases  the  manufacturer 
will  not  employ  him  or  her  direct^.  The  contractor  then 
proceeds  to  "sweat"  all  the  profit  possible  out  of  the  garment 
makers.  The  rooms  in  which  they  work,  as  a  rule,  are  as 
hot  in  summer  as  a  steam  room  in  a  Turkish  bath-house,  and 
in  winter,  with  closed  windows,  unsanitary  conditions,  and 
low  wages,  the  "sweating"  process  is  complete  in  more  ways 
than  one.     Hence  the  name  "sweatshop." 

In  later  years  the  labor  organizations  have  succeeded  in 
educating  many  of  these  workers  up  to  an  understanding  of 
the  difference  between  the  standard  of  living  in  this  country 
and  the  old  country.  They  have  been  apt  scholars.  The 
result  is  that  the  long  hours  of  toil  have  been  reduced  to  at 
least  ten  or  eleven  per  day,  and  in  many  cases  weekly  employ- 
ment has  been  substituted  for  piece  work.  But  the  contractors 
have  largely  profited  in  the  past  at  the  expense  of  the  worker. 
The  organization  of  the  garment  makers  into  unions  has  re- 
sulted in  the  adoption  of  a  label  to  indicate  "fair  wages  and 
proper  conditions"  for  the  workers.  But  it  has  been  slow  work 
getting  the  manufacturers  to  adopt  the  same.  Of  course  the 
solution  of  the  "sweatshop"  question  involves  the  question  of 
wages  and  cost  of  manufacture,  but  the  paramount  question  to 
the  general  public  is  one  of  health.  No  one  now  doubts  that 
disease  is  often  spread  through  the  clothing  manufactured  in 
these  "sweatshops,"  nor  does  any  one  doubt  that  many  of 
the  "sweatshop"  workers  become  impregnated  with  the 
germs  of  disease  in  the  close  and  foul-smelling  rooms,  where 
men  and  women  are  huddled  together,  plying  the  needle  and 
machine  in  an  endeavor  to  keep  body  and  soul  together. 

Baltimore  has  been  particularly  fortunate  in  escaping  much 
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of  the  evil  of  the  "sweatshop"  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing. 
Not  that  we  have  no  "sweatshops,"  hut  rather  because  we 
have  had  no  large  tenements  in  which  to  carry  the  "sweat- 
shop" on,  as  is  the  case  in  New  York  and  other  large  cities. 
We  have  too  many  "sweatshops"  as  it  is,  as  a  glance  at  the 
appended  tables  will  show.  But  the  work  in  Baltimore  has 
been  spread  over  a  wider  area,  and  the  unsanitary  conditions 
have  been  carried  into  the  small  home  or  house  of  ordinary 
size — not  enough  to  warrant  any  congratulations  on  our  part, 
but  enough  to  warrant  us  in  saying  that  the  "sweatshop" 
nuisance  here  is  not  as  great  as  in  some  other  places.  What 
is  needed  in  Baltimore  is  a  rigid  inspection  five  or  six  times 
a  year,  the  power  to  enforce  cleanliness,  and  the  prohibition 
of  employment  of  men  and  women  in  private  houses,  where 
people  are  domiciled. 

In  the  previous  reports  of  this  Bureau  efforts  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time  to  show  the  condition  that  existed 
among  the  toilers  in  the  "sweatshops,"  or  tailor  shops  of  the 
city.  A  number  of  inspections  have  been  made,  and  word 
pictures  of  the  deplorable  condition  existing  in  the  houses 
and  homes  of  these  people  published.  There  has  undoubtedly 
been  some  exaggeration  as  to  these  conditions,  but  they  are 
so  bad  that  even  these  slight  exaggerations  are  overlooked 
when  the  general  conditions  surrounding  these  people  are 
contemplated. 

It  was  determined  by  the  Department  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  year  that  if  it  were  possible  to  give  a  thorough 
and  detailed  statement  of  the  conditions  found  to  exist 
among  the  "sweatshop"  employes  it  should  be  done,  with 
the  recommendation  for  such  legislation  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary,  after  consultation  with  the  manufacturers,  Dr. 
Bosley,  the  health  commissioner  of  Baltimore  city,  and  his 
assistant,  Dr.  C.  H.  Jones,  both  of  whom  gave  their  invalu- 
able aid  and  assistance  to  the  Department  in  making  the 
investigation. 

The  Police  Department,  through  the  commissioners,  was 
requested  to  secure  a  list  of  the  "sweatshops"  on  each  police- 
man's beat  and  return  the  same  to  the  Health  Department. 
Through  the  prompt  furnishing  of  this  list  this  Department 
was  enabled  to  prosecute  its  work  with  dispatch.  The  in- 
spection was  assisted  by  Mr.  C,  M.  Broadwater,  the  inspector 
of  "sweatshops"  in  the  Health  Department,  and  several  of 
the  health  wardens  from  time  to  time  joining  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  this  Bureau. 

In  the  last  Annual  Report  108  places  were  reported  as  vis- 
ited, and  the  general  details  of  the  inspection  disclosed  very 
unsatisfactory  conditions.  This  year  the  following  recapitu- 
lation shows  in  brief  the  extent  of   the  wTork.     It  should  be 
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remembered  that  all  of  the  places  visited  would  not  come 
within  the  meaning  of  the  word  "sweatshop,"  though  con- 
taining many  of  the  essential  evils  of  the  same;  therefore  the 
detail's  are  given,  so  as  to  enable  the  reader  to  differentiate. 
Several  of  the  establishments  visited  manufactured  caps  and 
ladies'  cloaks  and  men's  shirts,  but  they  in  some  particular 
could  be  classed  with  clothing  "sweatshops." 

RECAPITULATION. 

Number  of  locations  visited 247 

Number  of  rooms  visited,  used  for  carrying  on  work 404 

Total  number  of  rooms  in  houses  where  shops  are  located 2,118 

Number  of   persons  living  in  the  houses  visited,  other  than  em- 
ployes   2,161 

Total  number  of  persons  living  and  working  in  the  houses  visited.  4,652 

Total  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  404  workshops 2.393 

Of  which  there  were  females 821 

Of  which  there  were  males 1,572 

Boys  15  years  of  age  or  under  employed  in  the  shops  visited 89 

Girls  15  years  of  age  or  under  employed  in  the  shops  visited 235 

Total  number  of  families  living  in  the  locations  visited 424 

Number  ot  rooms  used  as  workshops  where  there  is   less  than 

400  cubic  feet  of  space  to  each  person,  as  required  by  law 144 

Of  course  it  is  understood  that  this  may  not  include  every 
"sweatshop"  in  the  city,  but  fully  approximates  four-fifths  of 
the  entire  number,  the  other  fifth  being  scattered  or  lost  sight 
of  by  frequent  change  of  location.  These  shops  make  over 
one-half  of  the  clothing  turned  out  in  this  city,  while  a  large 
part  of  the  remainder  is  made  by  private  families  or  individ- 
uals, who  work  at  home. 

The  Present  Law. 

The  present  law,  Chapter  302,  Acts  1894  and  1896,  provide 
as  follows: 

149  A.  If  any  individual  or  body  corporate  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  or  sale  of  clothing  or  any  other  article  whereby 
disease  may  be  transmitted,  shall,  with  reasonable  means  of 
knowledge,  by  purchase,  contract  or  otherwise,  directly  or  in- 
directly, cause  or  permit  any  garments,  or  such  other  articles 
as  aforesaid,  to  be  manufactured  or  made  up,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  or  any  work  to  be  done  thereupon  within  this  State 
and  in  a  place  or  under  circumstances  involving  danger  to 
the  public  health,  such  individual  or  corporation,  upon  convic- 
tion in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  shall  be  fined 
not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars 
for  each  garment  manufactured,  made  up  or  worked  upon. 

149  B.  If  any  individual  or  the  officer  of  any  corporation 
shall  so  as  aforesaid  cause  or  permit  any  garment  or  other 
articles  in  the  next  preceding  section  mentioned  to  be  manu- 
factured, made  up  or  worked  upon  in  a  place  under  such  cir- 
cumstances involving  danger  to  the  public  health,  with  the 
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knowledge  that  it  will  or  may  be  thus  dealt  with,  he  shall, 
upon  conviction  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  be 
imprisoned  not  less  than  sixty  days  nor  more  than  one  year, 
and  may  be  further  fined  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

149  C.  Any  room  or  apartment,  which  shall  not  contain  at 
least  400  cubic  feet  of  clear  space  for  each  person  habitually 
laboring  in  or  occupying  the  same,  or  wherein  the  thermom- 
eter shall  habitually  stand,  during  the  hours  of  labor,  at  or 
above  80  degrees  Fahrenheit,  before  the  first  day  of  May  or 
after  the  first  day  of  October  of  any  year,  or  wherein  any  per- 
son suffering  from  a  contagious,  infectious  or  otherwise  dan- 
gerous disease  or  malady,  shall  sleep,  labor  or  remain,  or 
wherein,  if  of  less  superficial  area  than  500  square  feet,  any 
artificial  light  shall  be  habitually  used  between  the  hours  of 
8  A.M.  and  4  P.  M.,  or  from  which  the  debris  of  manufacture 
and  all  other  dirt  or  rubbish  shall  not  be  removed  at  least 
once  in  every  twenty-four  hours,  or  which  shall  be  pronounced 
ill-ventilated  or  otherwise  unhealthy  by  any  officer  or  board 
having  legal  authority  so  to  do,  shall  be  deemed  a  place  in- 
volving danger  to  the  public  health,  as  mentioned  in  the  next 
two  preceding  sections  of  this  article. 

149  D.  If  any  association  or  society,  whether  incorporated 
or  unincorporated,  shall  furnish,  through  its  officers  or  agents, 
evidence  sufficient  to  secure  the  conviction  of  any  person 
criminally  prosecuted  under  the  three  next  preceding  sec- 
tions of  this  article,  the  said  association  or  society  shall  re- 
ceive one-half  of  any  fine  which  may  be  imposed  upon  such 
person  so  convicted  with  its  assistance,  such  fines  to  be  paid 
to  the  treasurer  or  other  officer,  with  corresponding  powers  of 
the  said  society  or  association. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  that  provision  is  made  for  "at 
least  400  cubic  feet  of  clear  space  for  each  person  habitually 
laboring  in  or  occupying  the"  room  used  as  a  shop. 

The  defect  in  the  above  law  is  that  no  account  is  taken  of 
the  furniture,  machines  and  implements  of  manufacture  that 
may  be  used  in  the  room,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  in 
measuring  the  rooms  for  space  to  each  person,  the  space 
occupied  by  such  furniture  and  implements  should  be  de- 
ducted. If  this  space' were  deducted,  the  violations  of  the 
law  would  be  almost  universal.  As  it  is,  it  will  be  seen  b}r 
the  report  which  follows,  that  without  considering  the  furni- 
ture in  the  rooms,  over  one-fourth  of  the  404  rooms  inspected 
contained  less  than  the  400  cubic  feet  of  space  for  each  person 
as  required  by  the  law,  or,  in  plain  figures,  144  of  the  404 
rooms  inspected  were  being  occupied  in  violation  of  the  law. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  some  action  should  be  had  by  the 
Legislature  which  will  enable  the  proper  officers  to  enforce  the 
law  as  it  was  really  intended. 
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Another  defect  in  the  law  is  that  it  seems  to  be  aimed  at 
the  manufacturer  of  clothing,  when'  to  cure  the  evil  it  should 
be  aimed  at  the  contractor  or  middle  man,  who  stands  between 
the  manufacturer  and  the  toiler. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  Department  that  at  least  two  things 
would  remedy  much  of  the  evil  of  the  "sweatshop"  nuisance, 
viz:  Frequent  inspection  by  proper  officers  under  this  Depart- 
ment, with  power  to  call  in  the  health  wardens,  and  a  clear 
construction  of  law,  so  that  the  penalty  can  be  enforced  against 
•  the  contractor  or  occupant  of  the  house. 

Soap  and  water  and  labor  seems  to  be  the  main  requirements 
for  cleanly  conditions  in  the  "sweatshops"  of  the  city,  for 
while  the  crowded  condition  and  lack  of  air  space  are  great 
evils,  the  accumulation  of  dirt  on  the  floors  and  walls  and  the 
general  dirty  conditions  of  the  habitat  makes  the  "sweatshop" 
a  great  menace  to  the  health  of  the  people. 

WHAT    THE    TABLES    SHOW. 

The  Department,  it  will  be  seen  by  the  tables  that  follow, 
visited  247  different  locations  within  a  period  of  two  months. 
This  period  was  during  the  summer,  when  doors  and  windows 
were  generally  open,  and  while  it  was  warm  and  unhealthy 
in  these  places  at  this  time,  we  can  only  wonder  how  horrible 
it  must  be  in  the  winter  time,  when  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  or  the  cold,  forces  the  closing  of  the  windows  and 
doors,  and  compels  the  workers  to  breathe  the  vitiated  atmos- 
phere therein. 

At  247  locations  visited,  the  visitors  found  404  rooms  used 
as  workshops,  in  which  there  were  2,393  persons  employed, 
giving  an  average  of  a  little  over  five  persons  to  each  room, 
not  counting  furniture,  sewing  machines,  stoves,  pressing 
machines,  buttonhole  machines,  etc.  Of  these  2,393  employed 
in  the  shops  there  were  821  females  and  1,572  males. 

An  effort  was  made  to  find  out  the  number  of  boys  and  girls 
under  15  years  of  age  included  in  these  figures,  but  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  people  themselves  must  be  taken  cum 
grano  satis,  as  in  many  cases  when  the  boys  and  girls  were 
asked  their  age,  the  contractor,  or  "boss,"  as  he  is  called, 
would  interfere  and  say  sixteen  or  seventeen  years,  when  the 
child  asked  looked  much  younger.  However,  the  ques- 
tions of  the  visitors  elicited  the  fact  that  there  were  at  least 
89  boys  and  235  girls  fifteen  years  of  age  and  under  employed 
in  the  shops. 

In  the  247  locations  visited  there  were  found  424  families, 
with  a  total  of  2,161  persons,  an  average  of  a  little  over  five 
persons  to  each  family;  these  constitute  only  a  little  less  than 
one-half  of  the  total  number  of  people  in  the  247  locations,  as 
the  table  below  shows  the  total  number  of  persons  living  and 
working  in   the   247   houses  to  be  4,652,  or  a  fraction   over 
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eighteen  persons  to  a  house,  or  a  fraction  over  two  persons  to 
every  room  in  the  houses  visited  for  living,  sleeping  and 
working  purposes.  This,  of  course,  includes  every  kind  of 
room  in  the  house,  from  the  cellar  to  the  bath  rooms,  garrets 
and  hall  rooms,  the  latter  in  many  cases  being  used  as  work 
rooms  or  sleeping  apartments. 

Fully  90  per  cent,  of  those  employed  in  the  houses  visited 
were  natives  of  Russia  or  direct  descendants  of  such,  known 
as  Russian  or  Polish  Hebrews,  while  the  other  10  per  cent, 
included  Lithuanians,  Bohemians,  Germans  and  Americans. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  at  this  time  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  negroes  are  gradually  working  their  way  into  the  in- 
dustry, and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  records  we 
find  negro  girls,  women  and  boys  running  sewing  machines  or 
making  clothing  alongside  of  the  white  persons  in  the  "sweat- 
shops." 

Of  the  rooms  visited,  251  were  found  dirty;  10  filthy;  103  in 
a  fair  condition;  1  damp;  3  crowded,  and  6  not  reported. 
These  figures  might  be  passed  over  as  speaking  for  themselves, 
but  it  is  well  to  call  attention  to  the  large  majority  of  rooms 
found  in  a  dirty  condition,  thus  showing  that  cleanliness  is 
one  of  the  first  necessities  for  the  "sweatshops."  The  10 
filthy  ones  were  so  dirty  that  it  was  thought  best  to  classify 
them  in  this  way,  while  103  reported  fair  does  not  fully  indi- 
cate the  condition  of  the  rooms,  except  as  relative  to  the  con- 
ditions existing  in  the  other  rooms  reported  on,  that  is. to  say 
that  the  103  marked  fair  would  not  even  be  considered  clean 
in  an  ordinary  household,  but  are  only  fair  in  comparison  to 
the  251  reported  dirty  and  10"  filthy.  Frequent  inspection  of 
these  places  and  the  authority  to  order  the  use  of  brooms, 
scrubbing  brushes,  soap  and  water  would  do  much  to  remedy 
this  evil  of  dirt. 

There  were  249  privies  reported  on.  It  is  to  be  noticed 
that  these  249  closets  are  to  furnish  accommodations  for  4,  652 
people  in  247  locations,  a  practical  impossibility  if  the  decen- 
cies of  life  are  to  be  only  partly  observed.  In  many  cases 
there  are  no  separate  closets  for  men  and  women,  and  in  other 
cases  there  are  no  closets  whatever  on  the  premises.  We 
leave  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts  to  the  reader 
and  the  health  authorities,  who  can  tell  of  the  evil  flowing 
from  this  condition  more  readily  than  this  Bureau.  One 
hundred  and  eleven  reported  full  and  dirty  indicates  that  the 
owners  of  the  property  give  little  attention  to  the  condition 
thereof  and  care  very  little  about  anything  connected  with 
their  property  other  than  the  receipt  of  the  rent. 

The  Health  Department,  since  this  investigation  was  made, 
has  been  busy  notifying  owners  of  such  property  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  law,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  a  part  of  this 
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nuisance  at  least  has  been  abated.  A  number  of  the  closets 
reported  defective  are  in  a  bad  condition  and  need  cleaning. 
This  is  another  indication  of  the  need  for  the  use  of  the 
scrubbing  brush  and  constant  inspection. 

In  seeking  to  report  the  sanitary  condition  of  these  estab- 
lishments, considerable  trouble  presents  itself.  It  is  the  aim 
of  the  Department  to  be  conservative  in  its  statements,  and 
when  we  find  a  room  clean  that  is  being  used  as  a  workshop 
and  the  living  rooms  adjoining  in  a  crowded  and  dirty  condi- 
tion, it  is  hardly  fair  to  say  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  work- 
shop are  good.  It  is  enough  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
233  of  the  404  workrooms  inspected  are  in  an  unsanitary  con- 
dition, graduating  from  fair  to  very  bad,  and  the  conditions  are 
unsafe  to  the  occupants  of  the  houses  and  the  community  gen- 
erally. The  total  reported  on  were  392  out  of  the  404  in- 
spected. 

It  is  against  the  law  to  use  gasoline  in  any  room  where  more 
than  four  persons  are  employed,  and  many  ways  are  availed 
of  to  evade  this  law.  In  a  number  of  cases  the  gasoline  stove 
will  be  put  in  the  hall;  in  other  cases  the  presser  using  the 
gasoline  stove  will  work  in  an  adjoining  room  by  himself,  and 
still  others  doing  pressing  work  will  be  put  in  the  basement 
and  the  gasoline  stove  used  there;  however,  96  cases  are  re- 
reported  where  gasoline  is  used  in  various  places;  gas  in  67; 
coal  oil  in  2  and  coal  in  91.  The  condition  of  these  various 
rooms  in  the  winter  time,  when  the  windows  are  closed  and  the 
same  means  of  heat  are  employed,  can  easily  be  understood  as 
increasing  the  unsanitary  condition  of  the  premises. 

Of  late  years  the  manufacturers  of  clothing  have  taken  much 
more  interest  in  the  conditions  under  which  their  contractors 
work  than  ever  before.  No  doubt  this  has  been  brought  about 
by  the  proposal  of  drastic  legislation  and  the  violent  opposition 
of  the  labor  organizations  to  the  present  conditions.  As  a 
consequence,  the  contractors  have  been  urged  by  their  employ- 
ers, the  manufacturers,  to  move  from  the  localities  in  East 
Baltimore,  so  generally  occupied  by  them  in  the  past,  and  to 
some  extent  scatter  throughout  the  city. 

Many  of  the  larger  manufacturers  of  fine  goods  are  endeav- 
oring to  do  away  with  "sweatshop"  work  by  establishing 
factories  in  their  own  buildings,  under  their  own  supervision, 
and  adopting  what  is  known  as  the  "Rochester  system"  of 
making  clothing.  This  consists  of  sub-dividing  the  work 
among  a  number  of  girls  and  women,  letting  each  one  do  a 
small  part  at  piece  prices,  with  experienced  men  and  exam- 
iners to  watch  and  direct  the  work.  In  these  factories  cleanly 
conditions  exist,  ample  conveniences  for  work  and  air  space, 
with  regular  hours,  and  a  change  of  location  to  home  as  soon 
as  the  day's  work  is  done. 
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LOCATION    OK    SHOPS    BY    DISTRICTS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  location  of  the  "sweatshops" 
by  districts,  and  proves  that  as  yet  East  Baltimore,  south  of 
Baltimore  street,  contains  the  largest  number  of  what  is  com- 
monly known  as  "sweatshops."  In  that  district  there  are 
reported  120  locations  containing  205  rooms  used  as  workshops. 
North  of  Baltimore  street  and  east  of  Charles  contains  the  next 
largest  number,  it  having  84  locations,  containing  133  work- 
shops; while  south  of  Baltimore  street  and  west  of  Charles 
street,  or  Southwest  Baltimore,  contains  42  locations,  with  65 
shops. 
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Location  of  Sweatshops  by  Streets  and  Districts. 


STKEKTS. 


South  of  Baltimore  street,  east  of  Charles  street 

Albemarle  

South  High 

South  Exeter 

South  Central  Avenue 

South   Eden 

South   Spring 

South  Caroline 

South  Bond 

South  Broadway 

East  Baltimore  Street 

Plowman    

Watson   

East  Lombard 

Granby    

Stiles 

Fawn 

Philpot  Alley 

East  Pratt 

Gough   

Bank   

Eastern   Avenue 

Canton  Avenue 

Thames 

Total 

North  of  Baltimore,  east  of  Charles  street. 

North  Gay 

North  Frederick 

Low   

Harrison 

North  Front 

North  High 

North  Exeter 

Rogers  Avenue 

Aisquith   

North  Eden 

North  Bond 

North  Collington  Avenue : . 

North  Chapel 

Fairmount  Avenue 

East  Fayette 

East  Lexington 

Orleans  

McElderry    

Forrest   

Federal 

Oliver    

Total 


\  11 111  1k>  r 
Of  loca- 
tions 
visited 

on  streets 

named. 


13 

IS 
8 
2 
8 
1 
3 
4 
4 
5 
1 
3 

15 
6 
2 
6 
2 
9 
4 
1 
1 
2 
2 

120 


7 
1 
2 
1 
3 
12 
11 
5 
3 
1 
i  2 
5 
1 
1 
14 
4 
2 
6 
1 
1 
1 

84 


Number  of 

rooms  used 
as  work- 
shops in 

locations 

Otl  si  reels 

named. 
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Location  of  Sweatshops  by  Streets  and  Districts — Continued. 


South  of  Baltimore,  west  of  Charles  street. 

West  Baltimore 

West  Lombard 

West  German 

West  Camden 

West  Pratt 

Columbia   Avenue 

Conway 

Ramsay 

Dover 

York  

Christian    

Frederick  Avenue. . 

Lemon    

South  Charles 

Light  

Hanover  

South  Sharp 

South  Pulaski 

Eagle    

Total 

West  Lexington 


Number 
of  loca 

I  -ions 

visited 

on  streets 

named. 


Number  oi 
roome  u  1  d 
as  work- 
shops in 
locations 
on  si  reets 
named. 


1 

11 
2 
4 
4 
1 

13 
1 
1 
1 
5 
2 
2 
4 
1 
4 
3 
4 
1 


65 
2 


The  indications  are  that  these  establishments  will  continue  to 
scatter  throughout  the  city,  and  it  is  a  question  of  serious  moment 
to  property  owners.  Wherever  this  class  of  people  settle  property 
is  apt  to  deteriorate.  This  ought  to  be  another  good  reason  why  the 
shops  should  be  located  in  manufacturing  districts  entirely.  In 
other  words,  some  steps  should  be  taken  to  force  the  manufacturer 
of  goods  into  manufacturing  establishments  in  business  localities,  so 
as  to  keep  the  homes  and  residences  free  from  the  dirt,  influences 
and  unsanitary  conditions  of  these  shops. 
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Recapitulation  of  Conditions. 

Rooms 
Reported. 

Num- 
ber. 

Privies 
Reported. 

Num- 
ber. 

Sanitary  con- 
ditions gen- 
erally- 

Num-1 
ber. 

Fuel  Used. 

Num- 
ber. 

Dirty  . 
Filthy 

Fair.'. 
Clean . 
Damp. 
Crowd* 
Not  rej 



id'..'!" 

jorted . 

251 

10 
103 

*i 

3 
6 

401 

Full  and 

dirty 

0.  K 

Defective . . . 

In  cellar  and 
bad  

Need  clean- 
ing   

In  bad  con- 
dition  

Total  .... 

Ill 

103 

12 

1 

4 

18 

249 

Fair 

Bad 

Poor 

Very  bad. . 
Ordinary. . 
Not  good. . 

Good 

Not  report- 
ed  

Total .... 

98 
102 

120 

7 
47 

6 
12 

12 

404 

( rasoline  . . 

Coal  oil .  .  . 
Coal 

Total.... 

9G 

(17 

2 

91 

Tota 

1     .... 

250 

DETAILS 
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DETAILS  OF  INSPECTION. 


1901. 


&2 

Oh 
H  a. 

p 


Location  of  shop 


Number 
of  Em- 
ployes. 


a  «5 

3  0) 


Number 
of  Employes 

Fifteen 

Years  of  Age 

on  Under, 


Boys. 


Girls. 


m 

a 

a 

■g,d 

"■a 

o 

s-^ 

o    . 

►J       ^ 

OS  ® 

M   Of 

o  ° 

is 

»8S 

v,'"  3 

0-i  ° 

'at; 

.3 

o  "^  2 

"3.^^ 

3.3 

d"^ 

0  —  -W 

O^-S 

fc 

i< 

'A 

H 

June  10 


Lombard  &  Albemarle  Sts 

2,s  Albemarle  St, 

28 

It! 

6 

240 

a  207 

05 


b 202  Albemarle  St. 


c  116  Albemarle  St., 


June  11 

June  12 
June  13 

June  11 


June  IS 

Aug.  9 
June  10 

June  1' 


114  Albemarle  St. 
123 


121  Albemarle  St. 


Ill  Albemarle  St 


242  S.  High  St. 

313  S.  High  St. 
313    "  "    . 

232    "  "    • 

222    "  "    . 

(1209    "  "    • 


S.W. 
N.W, 
N.W 
34  S. 
32  ' 
30    ' 


High  &  Lombard  Sts 
High  St 


2 

/316 

30 
210 


14  S.Exeter  St. 


*3 

.  .  I 
4f 


19 


14 

36  { 

30 
13 


49  < 


23-1 


20 1 
13 


21 


17 

23{ 

14 

20 


a  In  this  small  room  there  is  a  tin  shop  and  tailor  shop;  room  is  crowded  with  tinware,  old 
material  and  clothing.  ■ 

b  Persons  work,  eat  and  sleep  in  same  rooms ;  has  nre  escape 
*  Negi-o  grrls  work  with  the  white  persons, 
c  First  front  devoted  to  living  purposes. 
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DICTATLS  OF  INSPECTION. 


©3 

^ 

4-iPM      . 

*-5d 

o 

i^x 

fe 

,  W  ft 

.8  o^ 

<H 

el 

o 

iHftfl 

0«3-h 

13  " 

s§ 

•  fcl  A 

oj3  o 

351 
380 
328 
376 
33!) 
780 
612 
792 
720 
416 
416 
489 


243 
840 
513 

1071 
1152 
384 
336 

840 
288 
270 
2!)  I 
570 
300 
840 
458 
864 
547 

1044 
300 
501 
675 
368 
312 
640 
394 
386 
378 
756 


523 
568 
649 
710 
555 
459 
273 
250 
438 


455 

1008 


fair 

Dirty 

Dirty 

Dirty 

( lean 

( 'lean 

Filthy 

Pair 

Dirty 

Dirty 

Dirty 

Fair 


Fair 
Fair 
Dirty 
Dirty 
Clean 
Faii- 
Dirty 
Dirty 
Dirty 
Dirty 
Dirty 
Dirty 
Fair 
Fair 
Faii- 
Dirty 
Fair 

Bad 
Dirty 
Dirty 
Fair 
Fail- 
Fair 
Fail- 
Fair 
Fair 
Dirty 
Dirty 
Damp 
Dirty 
Dirty 
Faii- 
Dirty 
Dirty 


Dirty 
Dirtv 
Filthy 
Fair 
Fair 
D  rty 
Faii- 
Dirty 


Furniture  in  Room  Not 
Cons:  DERKD  when 
Measuring    Cor   Air 

Space. 


!)  Machines,  3  Tables,  10  Chairs 
3  Machines,  l  Tables 

2  Machines,  1  Table,  2  Barrels 

3  Machines,  2  Tables,  4  ( lhairs. 

2  Machines,  3  Tallies,  10  Chairs 
2  Machines,  1  Table,  3  Chairs 

4  Mchs.,  Tinners'  Tools,  Bench 
4  Tables,  2  Machines 

2  Beds,  2  Tables,  1  Stove 
2  Machines,  4  Chairs 
Washtnb,  2  Tallies,  2  Chairs 
4  Machines,  Sofa,  4  Chairs 
Living  Rooms 
4  Machines,  4  Tables,  12  Chairs 

4  Tables 

5  Machines,  7  Chairs,  1  Table 
1  Table,  2  Chairs 

1  Machine,  1  Washtub,  2  Chairs 
8  Tables,  4  Machines,  6  Chairs 

6  Machines,  1  Table,  10  Chairs 

2  Machines,  3  Tables,  6  Chairs 

1  Table 

2  Machines,  1  Table,  5  Chairs 
4  Tables,  4  Chairs 

2  Machines,  1  Table,  2  Chairs 
2  Tables,  7  Machines,  6  Chairs 

1  Machine,  1  Table,  1  Chair 

2  Machines,  1  Table,  3  Chairs 

1  Table,  2  Trunks,  1  Chair 

2  Tables,  7  Chairs,  2  Machines, 

Bird  Cage,  3'i:'x3^  feet 

1  Chair,  1  Machine 

3  Machines,  4  Tables,  3  Chairs 

3  Machines,  1  Table,  1  Box 

4  Machines,  7  Tables,  4  Chairs 

5  Machines,  4  Tables,  9  Chairs 

2  Machines,  2  Tables,  2  Chairs 
5  Machines,  3  Tables,  10  Chairs 

3  Machines,  6  Tables,  10  Chairs 

4  Machines,  5  Tables,  15  Chairs 
1  Machine,  2  Chairs 

1  Machine,  2  Chairs 

1  Table,  1  Chair,  Sofa 

7  Machines,  6  Tables,  16  Chairs 

4  Tables,  2  Machines,  7  Chairs 

2  Tables,  Ton  Coal,  4  Chairs 

10  Tables,  14  Chairs,  3  Machines 

2  Tables,  1  Big-  Shelf,  3  Machines 
12  Chairs,  5  Tables,  2  Machines 

5  Tables,  4  Machines,  12  Chairs 
4  Tables,  3  Machines,  5  Chairs 

4  Tables,  Crib,  2  Chairs 

5  Mchs.,  6  Chairs,  Refrigerator 
1  Machine,  3  Tables,  2  Chairs 

6  Machines,  5  Tables,  9  Chairs 

3  Machines,  2  Chairs,  1  Box 
1  Machine,  1  Bed,  1  Chair 


Kind  Of 
Fuel  Used. 


(las 
Coal 

Coal 

Gasoline 
(las 
Coal 

Charcoal 
Coal  &  das 
Gasoline    1 


Gasoline 

Gasoline 


Gas 
( i  as 


Coal 

Gasoline 

Coal 


Gasoline 


Gasoline 


Gasoline 
Gasoline 

Gasoline 
Gas 

Gasoline 


Gasoline 

Gas 

Gasolin6 

Coal 

Coal 

Coal 


Gasoline 

Coal 

Coal 

Coal 

Coal 

Gas  I 

Gas  J 

Gas 


Coal 


Gasoline 
Gas  1 


Gasoline 


( londil  Ion  at 

l'rivies. 


Sanitary 
( londi 
fcions  Gen- 
erally. 


O.  K. 

Full 

Full 

O.  K. 

O.  K. 

Full 

Need  Cleaning 

Need  Cleaning 

Full 


One  closet  for 
all  these 
people 


O.  K. 


Fair 
Fail- 
Full 


O.  K. 

Full 
Full 
Full 
O.  K. 
Full 
Full 
O.  K. 
O.  K. 
O.K. 


Fail- 
Fair 
Bad 
Bad 
Bad 
Bad   and  need 

cleaning-. 
O.  K. 
O.K. 


O.  K.- 

Defective 

Full.     N  cods 
cleaning 


d  There  is  a  scarcity  of  water  in  this  row  of  houses. 

e  Conditions  about  this  house  are  horrible.  In  the  cellar  is  a  bakery;  on  the  ground  lloor  is  a 
Turkish  bathhouse,  close  and  smelling,  with  the  privies  adjacent  thereto,  aud  there  are  no  separate 
accommodations  for  the  females  in  the  closets  or  elsewhere. 

/  One  closet  for  all  people.    Cigar  Factory  on  second  floor. 
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1001. 


<  /. 
Q 


Location  of  Shoi 


NUMBEIl 

of  Em- 
ployes. 


<D 


B  co 

B  O 


Number 
of  Employes 

Fifteen 

Years  of  Age 

or  Under. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


S 
o 
o    . 

«  2 

-•5 

ii 


00 

E  « 
,  * 

O  CD 


O,  4> 

'a* 


to  ^4 

S3  oj 
BhL.  to 
■H15  B 


O    O 

J* 

s 


.    Kill'  17 


July  26 


July 
July 


July  16 


10  s.  Exeter  St. .. 


a  24    " 


123  "  "       . 

126  " 

101  N.  Exeter  St. 

126  " 

130  " 

147  " 

0157  " 


244  " 

265  " 

262  " 

276  " 

274  " 


c     8  N.  Eden  St. 
(1 134  S.  Eden  St . 


256  "  "  .... 

246  "  "  .... 

6  240  "  "  .... 

224  "  "  .... 

f  218  "  "  .... 

216  "  "  .... 

212  S.Caroline  St. 


230 


g  Caroline  St.,  near  Pratt 


3 

3 

f     0 

I     1 

3 

f    U 
\      4 

L    1 

/     2 

I     3 

5 

3 

12 


3 

!  \ 
{  ! 
{  I 
I  J 

10 
10 

l"i 


1} 


:::} 


U 


{..'. 


M0 
J 
0 

}» 

9 

ha 


13 
12 

»{ 

13 
58] 


12 

13 
.39 


18-j 


n{ 


I 

17 

2"/ 
I 

•{ 

27  j 
92  -j 


26- 


23{ 

23 
22 

22 
6 


2d  Front 
2d  Hack 
2d  Front 
2d  Hack 
2d  Back 
3d  Back 
3d  Middle 
1st  Back 

2d  Back 
1st  Front 
3d  Front 
3d  Front 
3d  Back 
3d  Front 
3d  Front 
2d  Middle 
2d  Back 
Cellar 

3d  Front 
3d  Back 
3d  Front 
3d  Back 
2d  Back 
3d  Front 
3d  Front 
3d  Back 
3d  Front 
3d  Back 
2d  Front 
3d  Middle 
3d  Front 
3d  Back 
2d  Back 
2d  Front 
3d  Front 
3d  Middle 
2d  Middle 
3d  Front 
2d  Middle 
2d  Back 
3d  Front 
3d  Back 
3d  Back 
3d  Front 
3d  Back 
2d  Back 
3d  Back 
3d  Front 
3d  Front 
3d  Front 
3d  Back 
2d  Back 
2d  Front 
3d  Front 
3d  Front 


*   Negro  boy. 

a  In  this  room  people  work,  sleep  and  eat.  The  conditions  in  the  other  rooms  are  fair,  but 
general  conditions  of  the  building  very  bad. 

b  Yard  very  dirty;  gasoline  in  dangerous  place. 

c   Conditions  here  are  filthy  and  dirty. 

d  One  closet  for  all  persona.  The  halls  and  whole  building  filled  with  clothing,  list  and  dirt. 
Fire  escape. 
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■wP*     . 

1 

ftflS 

0 

&S* 

„w  8 

.2  o# 

<t-l 

0%F 

0 

a 
0 

■H   ftfl 

+j  • 

S«o-« 

S3 

□  0 

§8 

Furniture  in  Koom  Not 
Cons  1  dered  when 
Measuring  for  Air 
Space. 


Kind  Of 
Fuel  Used. 


Condll  ion  of 
Privies. 


388 

Fair 

362 

Fail- 

■171 

Dirty 

270 

Fair 

273 

Fair 

Fair 

812 

Fail- 

1104 

Dirty 

440 

Dirty 

400 

Dirty 

435 

Dirty 

268 

Fair 

342 

Dirty 

725 

Clean 

297 

Dirty 

450 

Fail- 

260 

Fair 

806 

Dirty 

486 

Dirty 

400 

Dirty 

803 

Clean 

540 

Dirty 

360 

Clean 

450 

Dirty 

285 

Filthy 

485 

Dirty 

320 

Dirty 

1440 

Fair 

306 

Dirty 

960 

Dirty 

211 

Dirty 

357 

Dirty 

355 

Dirty 

328 

Dirty 

220 

Dirty 

533 

Dirty 

884 

Dirty 

313 

Dirty 

1620 

Dirty 

675 

Dirty 

504 

Fair 

693 

Fair 

367 

Dirty 

216 

Dirty 

260 

Dirty 

484 

Fair 

5H9 

Dirty 

403 

Dirty 

472 

Dirty 

336 

Dirty 

840 

Dirty 

520 

Dirty 

160 

Clean 

Clean 

1045 

Fair 

4  Machines,  3  Tables,  7  Chairs 
2  Machines,  2  Tables,  5  Chairs 
7  Tallies,  2  Machines,  11  Chairs 

2  Tables,  1  Bureau,  1  Sofa,3  <  lis. 

3  Machines,  2  Tallies,  7  Chairs 

4  Tables,  6  Machines,  14  Chairs 
4  Tables,  2  Stoves,  5  Chairs 

2  Machines,  2  (hairs.   Stove, 

Trunk.  Bed,  Clothing- 

4  Machines,  4  Chairs 

3  Machines,4Chs.,l  Sofa,Bureau 

5  Machines,  2  Tables  5  Chairs 

3  Machines,  3  Tables,  6  Chairs 
12  Tables,  4  Machines,  15  Chairs 

2  Machines,  4  Tables,  5  Chairs 

4  Tables,  3  Machines,  8  Chairs  1 

3  Tables 

2  Machines,lTable,Box,5Chs.  J 

2  Tables,  2  Boxes,   1   Machine, 

4  Chairs,  Clothing- 

3  Machines,  4  Tables,  6  Chairs 

1  Table,  Trunk,  Clothing- 

2  Chairs,  1  Horse,  2  Tables 

9  Machines,  3  Tables,  9  Chairs 

4  Chs.,  Gas  Heater,  Horse,Table 

4  Tables,  7  Chairs,  5  Machines 

5  Tables,  3  Machines,  7  Chairs 
4  Tables,  1  Machine,  Cooler 

2  Machines,  Table,  6  Chairs 
1  Table,  1  Chair,  Trunk,  etc. 

6  Machines,  9  Tables,  23  Chairs 

3  Tables,  3  Chairs 

8  Machines,  7  Chairs,  Table 

1  Mch.,  2  Tables,  1  Horse,  2  Chrs 
8  Tables,  3  Machines,  1  Chair 

5  Tables,  5  Machines,  9  Chairs 
Wardrobe,Piano,2  Tables,9  Chrs 

2  Tables,  4  Chairs 
4  Tables,  5  Chairs 

4  Machines,  3  Tables,  8  Chairs 

3  Tables,  Trunk,  Chair 

3  Big-  Tables,  1  horse,  1  Box 

4  Machines,  3  Horses,  4  Chairs 

2  Tables,  1  Chair 

8  Tables,  3  Machines,  2  Racks 

3  Machines,  1  Table,  4  Chairs 

4  Mchs.,  4  Chrs.,  1  Table,  1  Horse 
10  Tables,  3  Machines,  13  Chairs 

4  Machines,  11  Tables,  14  Chairs 
8  Tabl  s,  11  Chairs,  2  Machines 

5  Machines,  2  Tables,  7  Chairs 

5  Mchs.,  2  Tables,  6  Chairs,  Stove 
1  Mch,  2  Tables,  1  Chair,  Horse 

3  Tables,  4  Chairs 

13  Machines,  4  Tables,  19  Chairs 
Lots  of  Material  and  Furniture 

4  Tables,  3  Pressing  Mchs., Stove 


Gasoline 
Coal 

Oil  Stove' 

Coal 
Gasoline 

Coal 


Gas 

Gasoline 
Coal 
Gas 

Gasoline 


Gasoline 
Coal  1 

Gasoline    \ 
Coal 

Gas 

Coal 

Gasoline    j 

Gasoline    J 

Gas } 

Coal 

:::::::::::: 

J 

Gas" 

Gasoline    1 

Coal 

Gas  1 

Coal 

Coal 

Coal 
Gasoline 

1 

Gasoline    j- 

Coal 


o.  K. 
Filthy 
().  K. 
(t.  K. 

Full 

Full 


Full 

Full 

Full 
().  K. 

Full 

O.K. 


O.K. 

Full 

Dirty 

O.K. 

Full 

Full 
O.K. 
O.  K. 

Full 

Full 

Full 
O.  K. 

Full 

O.  K. 
Full 

Full 
Full 

O.  K. 
Full 


e   One  closet  for  all  persons.    Bad  conditions  generally. 

/    A  political  club  occupied  five  rooms  on  first  floor,  leaving  only  eight  rooms  for  factory  and 
living  purposes. 

y  This  is  a  cap-making  establishment.    While  a  new  building,  it  is  unnecessarily  crowded  in 
some  parts,  and  third  front  unused. 
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l'.iOl. 


Ob 


<  r. 

R 


Location  of  Shop. 


July    8 


June 

June 


July  18 


June 
Aug. 


June  19 


June  IT 


July    1 


NUMBER 

of  Em- 
ployes. 


o 

§ 

a 

ft 

<(  219  S.  Central  Ave 

6217"         "  "    . 

811  Plowman  St.... 
1148  Philpot  Alley. 

1146         "             •'      . 
llfca  Stiles  St 

1114        -        " 

000  Fawn  St  

903 

905 
909 

913 
915 

1214  Goug-h  St 

c 1304      " 

1405 

1430 

833GranbySt 

832  Granby  St 

1014 

1054 
1070 

1145 
1143 

ion;  Watson  St 

1009 

1015 

738  E.  bombard  St. 
740   "  "  "  . 

./Kill" 

r  1026 


!l 

1       s 

i     :l 
4 
4 

[i 

{  f 

f     4 
I     1 

7 

11 

r 

l     3 

i  i 
I  I 

{  ! 

2 

jl 

I    i 

'     8 
1      1 

6 
5 

!  1 

5 

2 

1  1 

1     5 

! 

{  i 

{  ! 

3 

J  15 

I     2 
3 

6 

3] 
••J 

1 

1] 

"it 

21 
0/ 

3  1 
If 

1 

6 

101 


2! 


31 


21 

4 

2 
71 
0/ 
4 


Number 
of  Employes 

Fifteen 

Years  of  Age 

oh  Under 


Boys. 


{  ! 


*1 

J     2 

!    i 


Girls. 


1  1 


12 


1       .  Vj 


m 

A 

ti 

o 

o    . 

"  to 

■So 

1| 

3 

fa 

o  © 

c^ 

Iz; 

5 

o  *"  2 


:^_: 
!? 


*  -j 

C  H 

o  c 

x  G 

I -a 


15 

20] 

9 
14 

12{ 


2d  Front 
:.'<1  Front 
2d  Back 

1  Front 
2d  Front 
2d  Front 
2d  Back 
1st  Front 
Id  Back 
1st  Back 


17-; 

34] 

13] 
10 

J 


«{ 
.{ 

15 

18 

i»{ 

[ 
16-1 


18] 

11 
14 

'44 1 

23 


Front 

back 

Back 

Front 

Back 

Back 

Front 
Front 
Middle 

Front 

Back 

Back 

Front 

Front 

Front 

Front 

Back 

Middle 


3d  Back 
1st  Back 

2d  Front 
1st  Front 
3d  Front 
3d  Back 
3d  Front 
3d  Front 
3d  Front 
3d  Back 
3d  Front 
3d  Back 
2d  Back 
2d  Front 
2d  Back 
3d  Front 
3d  Back 
2d  Front 
2d  Back 
3d  Front 
3d  Back 
3d  Front 
1st  brunt. 
3d  Back 
3d  Front 
5d  Back 
iildg. 


a   These  people  live  on  third  floor,  but  eat  in  room  where  work  is  done. 
b  Over  blacksmith  shop.    One  privy  for  all  people, 
c    Gasoline  used  by  presser  in  Basement. 
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o  j3  o 

2  <1  co 


373 
262 

1445 
462 

203 

184 
673 
594 
243 
864 

132 

430 
573 
420 
303 
269 

816 
261 

1248 
304 
374 
292 

1521 
286 
256 
260 
364 
448 

340 
1540 

432 
393 
318 
768 
291 
714 
284 

284 
404 
576 
273 

1134 
420 
840 
304 

1093 

394 

840 
598 
515 
220 


Dirty 
Dirty 
Dirty 
Dirty 
Dirty 
Dirty 
Dirty 
Faii- 
Dirty 
Dirty 

Dirty 
Dirty 
Dirty 
Dirty 
Dirty 
Fair 

Fair 
Fair 
Fail- 
Dirty 
Dirty 
Dirty 
Dirty 
Dirty 
Fail- 
Dirty 
Dirty 
Dirty 

Dirty 
Clean 

Dirty 
Clean 
Fail- 
Fair 
Dirtv 
Dirtv 
Dirty 
Faii- 
Filthy 
Filthy 
Dirty 
Dirty 
Dirty 


Furniture  in  J  loom  Not 
Considered  when 
Measuring-  for  Air 
Space. 


Dirty 
Clean 
Clean 

Dirty 

Dirty 
Clean 
Dirtv 
Dirty 

Dirty 


8  Tables,  4  Machines,  12  I  lhairs 

4  Tai.les,  3  Mchs.,  Bench, 5  Chrs, 

5  Tallies,  1  Lounge,  3  Chairs 

4  Mchs.,  3  This.,  9  Chs.,  3  Morses 

4  Machines,  1  Table,  5  Chairs 
3  Machines,  2  Tables,  3  Chairs 

2  TliLs. ,W'drobe,  Bureau,  Trunk 
Sola,  Table,  Buffet,  1  Chair 

3  Machines,  2  Tables,  7  Chairs 
Stove,  Table.  Cooking  Utensils, 

5  Chairs 

2  Mac  lis.,  2  Tbls.,  Bureau,  5  Chs. 
2  Machines,  1  Table,  2  Chairs 
10  Tables,  7  Machines,  13  Chairs 
2  Tbls.,  6  Machs.,  8  Horses,  7  Chs. 

10  Tables,  5  Machines,  15  Chairs 

11  Machines,  4  Tables,  1  Box,  5 
Horses,  21  Chairs 

2  Tbls.,  4  Chs.,  5  Horses,  3  Machs. 

3  Tables,  2  Machines,  2  Chairs 

3  Tables 

5  Tables,  4  Machines,  10  Chairs 

4  Tables,  4  Chairs 

2  Machines,  3  Tables,  6  Chairs 

3  Tbls.,  3  Horses,  1  Mch.,  1  Chair 

3  Tables,  3  Machines,  6  Chairs 

4  Machines,  5  Chairs 
3  Machines,  5  Chairs 
3  Tables,  3  Boxes 

1  Table,  3   Chairs,  Stove  and 
Cooking-  Utensils 

9  Tables,  4  Machines,  9  Chairs 

2  Tables,  3  Stoves,  3  Machines, 
Cupboard  

3  Machines,  4  Tables 

4  Mchs.,  3  Tables,  8  Chrs.,  Motor 
3  Machines,  2  Tables.  12  Chairs 

2  Tables,  3  Chairs,  Clothing 

6  Mchs.,  8  Chrs,,  5  Horses,  Table 

3  Mchs.,  5  Chrs.,  C'king  Utensils 

4  Machines,  1  Table,  3  Chairs 
1  Machine,  1  Table,  7  Chairs 

7  Machines,  4  Chairs,  1  Table 

1  Mch.,  3  Tables,  1  Chair,  Stove 

1  Bed,  Sofa,  1  Table,  3  Chairs 

5  Machines,  1  Table,  8  Chairs 

3  Tables 

4  Machines,  2  Chairs,  3  Horses 

3  Tallies,  Lot  of  Clothing 

4  Machines,  3  Tables,  6  Chairs 

2  Long-  Tables,  1  Stove 

4  Mchs,  1  Table,  3  Horses,  8  Chrs 

6  Mchs.,  5  Tbls.,  Boxes,  3  Horses 

2  Tables,  1  Horse,  3  Mchs.,  4  Chs 
11  Tables,  8  Machines,  31  Chairs 

7  Tables 

3  Tables,  4  Machines,  8  Chairs 


Kind  of 

Fuel  Used. 


<  u/nlil  Ion  Ot 

Privies. 


Sanitary 
Condl- 

I  ions  'ieii- 

e  rally. 


Coal 


Coal 

Gasoline 


Gasoline 
Gasoline 


Gasoline 
Gasoline 


Coal 
Gas 
Coal 


Coal 
Coal 


Coal 
Gasoline 


Gasoline    [■ 


Coal 
Coal 


Gasoline 
Coal 


Gas 


Gasoline 


Gasoline 
Gasoline 
Gasoline 
Gasoline 


Gas 

Gasoline 
C'l  &  Gas  \ 


Full 
Full 
O.  K. 

Full 

Full 

O.  K. 

Full  and  dirty 

O.  K. 

Full 
Full 

O.  K. 

Full  and  dirty 

O.  K. 

Full  and  dirty 
Dirty 

O.  K. 


Full 
O.  K. 


O.  K. 


O.  K. 
O.K. 

Full 
Full 

Full 

Full 

Full 

In  cellar. 
O.  K. 

Full 
Full 


Bad 

Poor 

Fair 
Bad 

Poor 

Very  Had 

Very  Bad 

Bad 

Bad 
Poor 

Fair 

Ordinary 
Poor 

Poor 

Poor 

Poor 


Bad 

Fair 
Fail- 
Good 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Bad 
Ordinary 

Bad 


Poor 


Fair 

Bad 

Bad    Not  Good 
Poor 

Bad 


Bad 


d  Only  one  closet  for  all  these  people. 

c   In  the  front  building-  of  this  house  the  sixteen  people  eat  and  sleep  and  single  persons  -work. 
One  closet  serves  for  all  in  back  and  front  building. 
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1901. 


o5 

Eh  -. 
<  V. 

Q 


Location  of  simp 


Number 
of  Em- 
ployes. 


ct> 


CD 

Is 

oH 


Number 
of  Employes 

Fifteen 

Years  of  Age 

or  Under. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


^5 


c  S 


c  - 

z- 


mil 

fe  <->    . 


July   1 


Tils1; 

1126 
1151 


E. Lombard  St.... 


July 

July 


.June  21 


01179" 

1150  " 
1140  " 
1404  " 

15C5    " 

c914   " 

1128    " 

TOT  W, 

T02    " 
619    " 


40T 


Lombard  St. 


July  31 
June  12 

June  19 
July  10 


319    " 

1943   " 

900  E.  Pratt  St. 


d  1011 


July  18 
July  31 

June  24 

July  19 


e914  "  "  . 

/916  "  "  . 

1111  "  "  . 

cr  1407  "  "  . 

1121  "  "  . 

1108  "  "  . 
15  W.  Pratt  St. 

/i  503  "  "  . 


028  South  Broadway. 
(130      " 
T04      " 


f   12 


{  5 

9 

(  f 

I     1 

[  1 

1 
4 
2 
4 
3 
3 

3 

8 
1 
10 
10 

6 

4 
5 
5 

14 

1 

15 


:if 


1} 


10 


Used 
purpos 


for  m 
e  only 

•   -1 
1    I 


2   1 


1   1 
4    \ 


anuf 

25 

6 
12 

10 

12 
13 
16 

11 

4 


3 
1 

actur 


26 


14 

21 
17 

•{ 


»{ 


'■{ 

14 


19 


13 

»{ 

23 


18 

>{ 

14 

12 
17 


a    Wellhole  in  the  cellar,  and  the  collar  dirty  and  in  bad  condition. 
h    Two  small  rooms  connect,  in  which  people  eat,  sleep  and  work  in  filthy  conditions, 
c    Manufacturers  who  sell  product,  direct  to  dealers. 

d   In  ten  of  the  rooms,  individuals  work,  eat  and  sleep.     The  whole  house  is  in  a  filthy  and  un- 
sanitary condition. 
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4-(=H      . 

^  o  S 
t-lftfl 

» ,  -1  CO 


510 
416 

1008 
180 
672 
228 
650 
936 
348 
420 
624 

1040 
288 
336 
731 
975 

2090 
900 
348 
630 
567 
346 
604 
540 
500 
560 

2100 
910 


729 
648 
342 
693 
297 
324 
397 

960 
315 
480 
416 

289 

437 
552 

388 

470 
399 
448 
644 
333 
412 
405 
665 
886 
607 


O 


Dirty 
Dirty 
Dirty 
Dirty 
Dirty 
Dirty 
Dirty 
Filthy 
Faii- 
Dirty 
Dirty 
Dirty 
Dirty 
Dirty 
Dirty 
Dirty 


Furniture  In  Room  Nut 

(  !o  NSI  DERED      when 

Measuring    for  Air 
Space. 


Kind  of 
Fuel  Used. 


Condition  oi 

Privies. 


1  Machine,  2  Chairs,  1  Table 

5  Tables,  2  Machines,  11  Chairs 

2  Machines,  2  Tables,  4  Chairs 

3  Machines,  1  Table,  4  Chairs 


4  Machines,  1  Table,  4  Chairs 

2  Beds,  5  Chrs.,  2  This.,  W'drobe 

3  Tbls.,  2  Boxes,  2  Mchs.,  6  Chrs. 

4  Tables,  2  Machines.  5  Chairs 

2  Tables,  4  Machines,  8  Chairs 

5  Machines,  1  Table,  3  Chairs 
Table,  1  Chair,  Bed  Cloth'g,  etc. 

3  Machines,  14  Chairs,  3  Tables 

4  Tables,  2  Machines,  11  Chairs 
3  Tables,  3  Machines,  6  Chairs 
3  Tables,  4  Chairs,  Stove 


Dirty 
Faii- 
Dirty 
Dirty 
Faii- 
Dirty 
Dirty 
Clean 
Fail- 
Fair 
Faii- 
Filthy 
Dirty 
Dirty 
Dirty 
Dirty 
Dirty 
Faii- 
Dirty 

Dirty 
Dirty 
Dirty 
Dirty 
Dirty 

Dirty 
Dirty 
Dirty 

Dirty 
Dirty 
Clean 
Faii- 
Dirty 
Dirty 
Dirty 
Dirty 
Clean 
Dirty 


7  Tables,  12  Chairs,  4  Machines 

6  Tables,  4  Machines,  12  Chairs 

4  Tables,  1  Machine,  Coal 

2  Tables,  1  Pressing  Machine 

3  Tables,  5  Chairs 

5  Tables,  1  Machine,  4  Chairs 
2  Machines,  2  Long-  Tables 

7  Tables,  3  Machines,  12  Chairs 
2  Machines,  3  Chairs 

1  Long-  Table,  Goods 
1  Table,  1  Stove 


Coal 
Coal 


Gasoline 


(blSolilie 


Gasoline 
Gasoline 
Coal 

Gasoline 


ine    "I 


Gasoline 

Coal 

Coal  I 


Coal 
Coal ' 


Coal 
Coal ' 


3  Tables,  2  Chairs 
3  Tables,  2  Chairs 

3  Machines,  2  Tables,  6  Chairs 
Bed,  2  Machines,  2  Tables 

4  Machines,  4  Chairs 

3  Tables,  3  Chairs,  Stock 
3  Machines,  2  Tables,  3  Chairs 
and  Clothing 

3  Machines,  Bed,  3  Chairs 

5  Tables,  4  Machines,  4  Chairs 

4  Tables,  5  Chairs.  Clothing 

2  Machines,  2  Tables,  12  Chairs 
25  Chairs,  12  Tables,  2  Machines 

and  Clothing 

3  Machines,  5  Tables,  1  Chair 

5  Tables,  5  Machines,  9  Chairs 

6  Tables,  5  Machines,  18  Chairs 

5  Mchs.,  1  Table,  1  Bos,  6  Chairs 
12  Tbls.,  9  Mchs.,  14  Chs.,  2  Horses 
8  Tbls.,  1  Bin,  2  Horses,  12  Chrs 
12  Tbls.,  1  Bin,  4  Mchs.,  20  Chrs 

4  Mchs.,  4  Tbls.,  Stove,  9  Chairs 
3  Tables,  4  Chairs,  Rubbish 

2  Tables,  1  Machine,  3  Chairs 

3  Tbls,,  2  Mchs.,  Stove,  4  Chairs 
2  Tables,  2  Machines.  4  Chairs 

4  Tables,  4  Mchs.,  4  Chrs.,  Barrel 


Gas 
Coal 
Gasoline 
Gasoline 


Gasoline 


Gasoline 
Gas 


Coal 


Coal 

Gasoline 

Gasoline 

Gasoline 
Coal 


<).  K. 
O.  K. 
O.K. 

O.  K. 

O.  K. 

Full 
O.  K. 
O.  K. 

Full 

Full 
O.  K. 

Full 


Coal 
Coal 


Gasoline 
Gasoline 
Gasoline 


Full 
O.  K. 

Full 
O.K. 

Full 
Full 


Full  and  in  Bad 
Condition. 

Full 

Full 

Dirty  and  Full 
Full 

O.K. 

Full 

O.K. 

Full  and  in  a 
Filthy  Con- 
dition. 

O.  K. 

Full 
Full 


Sanitary 
'  londi 
i  ions  Gen- 
erally, 


Bad 
Bad 
Bad 

Bad 

Bad 

Very  Bad 

Poor 

Poor 

Poor 

Bad 

Not  Good 

Ordinary 

Good 
Ordinary 

Poor 

Fair 

Poor 

Fail- 
Good 
Fair 
Fair 


Bad 


Fair 


Bad 
Bad 


Bad 


Bad 

Not  Good 

Bad 

Not  Good 
Fail- 
Fair 

Bad 

Not  Good 

Fair 

Bad 


c    People  work,  sleep  and  eat  in  same  room. 

/    One  closet  for  all  people  in  house,  divided  by  partition  for  girls. 

(/    House  crowded  and  dirty.    One  closet  for  ail  persons. 

h   This  is  a  part  of  the  Old' Three  Tuns  Hotel,  and  is  a  very  bad  shop  to  work  in. 

i    Saloon  on  first  floor. 
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1901 

i 

Z 

"*  K 

-1 

.,  w 

EjS 

<  -/; 

P 

Location  of  Shop. 


Xu.MBER 
OF   E.M- 


3  6 

OK 
EH 


July  19 


July  30 
July  10 


June  21 


Tlii  S.  Broadway  . 
1738  Thames  St  ... 
L635 

1605  Canton  A\e  . 
1603 

141S  Eastern    Ave 
a  12111  Bank  St 

129  S.  Spring  St... 

732  S.  Bond  St  .... 

532  "  "        


527  "  "        

40.'.  "  "        

b  117  X.  Bond  St 

117"  "        

1822  X.  Colling-ton  Ave. 
c  1826  " 
c  1828  " 

1830  " 

1846  " 
22  X.  High  St 


104  " 

dH4  " 

115  " 

116  " 
118  " 


119 


July  30 
July  26 


217  "        "  "  . 

228  "  "  "  . 

230  "  "  "  . 

312   "  "  "  . 

130  X.  Front  St 

209  "  "  "  . 

326  "  "  "  . 


July  23  e  615  E.  Fayette  St.. 
f  706 
"  902 
i  914 
"  !  1006 
I  1005 


3 
11 

I      1 


J      i 

1 

I  4 
3 
4 

{  ? 

1 


I     1 


::} 


2 
1 

...3{ 


Number 
ok  Employes 

Fl  FT  HEN 

Years  op  Ani 
or  Under. 


Boyp. 


14 

3  {: 


Girls. 


:::} 


{:::::■ 


M  ° 


^2 


10 


^5 


-  O  ?- 


'/j  bo 


=  >;. 


&  Q 


16 
16 
51 

"{ 

12 

9 

23 

14 

12 

11 
13 

f 
1 
12 

15 

17 

{ 
»{ 

13 


21 


20 


8 
1 

»{ 

14 


36 


13 

28-1 
i 
I 

17 
9 

10 

29 

25 1 

10 

15 
21 
7 
29 
21 
45 


2d  Front 
2d  Front 
2d  Front 
2d  Middle 
2d  Middle 
2d  Front 
3d  Front 
3d  Front 
2d  Front 
1st  Front 

2d  Front 
2d  Front 
3d  Front 
3d  Back 
Basem'nt 
Basem'nt 
Basem'nt 
Basem'nt 
1st  Front 
1st  Back 
Basem'nt 
1st  Front 

1st  Front 
1st  Back 
3d  Front 
3d  Back 
2d  Back 
2d  Middle 
3d  Back 
2d  Back 
B'ld'g 

2d  Back 

B'ld'g 
3d  Back 

B'ld'g 
3d  Front 
1st  Back 
3d  Front 

3d  Back 
2d  Front 
2d  Front 
2d  Front 
3d  Back 
Basem'nt 
2d  Front 
2d  Back 
1st  Front 

3d  Front 
3d  Front 
3d  Front 
3d  Front 
3d  Front 
3d  Back 


a  Sleep  and  work  in  same  room. 

b  Both  houseu  or  shops  run  by  same  party. 

c    Crowded  conditions,  and  particularly  bad. 
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O  02  rt 
•  S3  0 

o  J3  o 


1140 
324 
3118 

1248 
019 

1203 
630 
270 
810 
431 

972 
641 
200 
1440 
373 
373 
373 
455 
251) 
407 
864 
420 

294 
216 
405 
595 
252 
353 
707 


2093 


Furniture  in  Room  Not 

CONSIDIOIIKH     when 

Measuring    for  Air 

Space. 


Fair 

Dirty 

Pair 

Fair 

Fair 

Dirty 

Dirty 

Dirty 

Clean 

Dirty 

Clean 
Dirty 
Dirty 
Dirty 
Fair 
Fair 
Dirty 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Faii- 
Filthy 

Dirty 
Dirty 
Dirty 

Dirty 
Dirty 
Dirty 
Dirty 

Dirty 


Fair 


446 

Dirty 

600 

Dirty 

550 

Dirty 

300 

Filthy 

281 

Dirty 

704 

Fail- 

475 

Fair 

455 

Dirty 

1820 

Dirty 

787 

Dirty 

270 

Dirty- 

351 

Dirty 

528 

Dirty 

403 

Fair 

925 

Dirty 

765 

Dirty 

535 

Dirty 

790 

Faii- 

260 

Dirty 

2  Machines,  2  Tables,  I  Horse 

2  Machines,  3  'Cables,  4  Chairs 

3  Machines,  7  Tables,  10  Chairs 
Bed.  Table,  Machine,  2  Chairs 
3  Machines,  3  Benches,  3  Chairs 
2  Tbls.,  2  Mchs.,  5  Chrs.,  1  Horsi 
2  Tbls.,  2  Mchs.,  Stove,  3  Chairs 
11  Tables,  4  Machines,  15  Chairs 
2  Machines,  3  Tables,  5  Chairs 

2  Machines,  4  Tables,  Sofa,  1 

Sideboard,  7  Chairs 
2  Mchs.,  4  Tbls.,  5  Chrs.,  Lounge 

2  Machines,  3  Tables,  3  Chairs 

5  Mchs.,  2  Tbls.,  14  Chrs.,  Bench 

3  Tables,  1  Horse,  2  Chairs 

5  Tables,  2  Machines,  7  Chairs 
5  Tables,  2  Machines,  12  Chairs 

4  Tables,  2  Machines,  Stove 

3  Machines,  6  Tables,  7  Chairs 
2  Tables,  2  Machines,  4  Chairs 
2  Tables,  3  Machines,  7  Chairs 

2  Tables 

1  Machine,  3  Tables,  2'  Chairs, 
Trunk,  Household  Utensils 

3  Tables,  3  Chairs,  2  Machines 

5  Machines,  9  Chairs 

2  Tables,  3  Machines,  5  Chairs 
1  Horse,  4  Chairs 

5  Machines,  2  Tables,  10  Chairs 

4  Tables,  1  Machine,  4  Chairs 

5  Tables,  4  Machines,  12  Chairs 

8  Machines,  6  Tables,  16  Chairs, 
Electric  Motor 

1  Machine,  3  Tables,  2  Chairs 

8  Tbls,,  2  Boxes,  4  Mchs.,  12  Chs 

3  Tbls.,  2  Mchs.,  6  Chrs.,  Bureau 

3  Mchs.,  2  Tbls.,  5  Chairs,  Horse 

4  Machines,  Stove,  2  Tables,  1 
Buttonhole  Machine,  6  Chairs 

4  Machines,  5  Chairs 

5  Mchs.,  1  Motor,  3  Tbls.,  6  Chrs 

4  Tables,  4  Machines,  10  Chairs 

6  (  hairs,  3  Tables,  3  Machines 

2  Machines,  2  Chairs,  Stove 

2  Tables,  2  Machines,  4  Chairs 

5  Machines,  4  Tables,  15  Chairs 

4  Tables,  6  Chairs,  Stove 

2  Tables.    Stove,    1    Machine, 
Lounge,  Stove,  4  Chairs 

8  Tables.  3  Machines,  10  Chairs 
14  Tables,  5  Machines,  17  Chairs 

3  Tables,  2  Machines,  Horse 

5  Tables,  16  Chairs,  4  Machines 
10  Tables,  14  Chairs.  5  Machines 
10  Tbls.,  15  Chs.,  4  Mchs.,  2  Racks 


Kind  of 
Fuel  Used. 


Gasoline 
Gasoline 

Coal 
Gasoline 

Gasoline 
Gasoline 
Coal 
Gasoline 

Coal 

Gasoline 
Gasoline 


.} 


Gas 
Coal 
Coal 


Coal 
Gas 
Coal 
Coal 

Coal 


Gasoline 

Gasoline  "I 

Gasoline  I 

Gas  1 

Gas  J 
Coal 


Gasoline 

Gasoline 

Coal 

Gasoline 

Gasoline 

Gas 
Gas 


Gas 

Gas 

Gas 

Gasoline 

Gas 

Gas 

Gas 

Coal 

Coal 

Gas 

Gasoline 

Gas 

Coal 


Condition  of 
Privies. 


O.  K. 

Full 
O.  K. 

Full 

Full  and  Dirty 
Full 
O.  K. 
O.  K. 

Full  and  Dirty 

Full 

Full 

O.K. 

O.  K. 
O.  K. 
O.K. 

O.K. 
O.  K. 

Full 
O.K. 
O.K. 

Full 

Full 
O.K. 


Dirty  &  Full 

Full 

Full 

Full 
O.  K. 

O.K. 

O.K. 

Defective 

Full 

Defective 
Dirty 
Full 

Full  and  Dirtv 
Full 
O.K. 


Sanitary 

Condi- 
tions Gen- 
erally. 


(7  The  front  and  back  buildings  are  separated  by  outhouse.    There  is  a  soap  factory  on  first 
floor  of  back  building-.    Sanditary  conditions  bad,  and  only  two  closets  for  all  people  adjoining-. 
e    Paint  shoj  on  second  floor. 
f   Factory  building.    We  do  not  count  others  working  in  the  building  not  in  tailor  shop. 
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~  -i 
O  H 

a 


Location  of  Shop. 


N'L'.M  I1KK 

0 

op  Em- 

u 

JD 

ployes. 

-   i. 

^  o 

© 

—  ^ 

^ 

a 

Number 
of  employes 

Fifteen 
Fears  of  Age 

on  Under. 


Boy-. 


July  23 


Aug.   1 


July  30 


Aug-.  9 
July  30 
Aug:.   1 

July  26 


July  28 
July  20 


June  21 
Aug.   9 

June  28 


1009  E.  Fayette  St.... 

1013 

1251 

Fayette  and  Chapel. 

14*3  E.Fayette  St.... 

1408       "  "      .... 


1507        "  "      .... 

1027  "  "  .... 
1417  Fairmount  Ave. 
224  N.  Chapel  St 

217  N.  Gay  St 


a  223 


b301 
309 

ca39 

343 
502 


807   Low  St 

809      "      "    

(1231  N.  Frederick  St. 
6  4  and  6  Harrison  St. 


/Baltimore  St.  and   Mar- 
ket Space 


SlSAisquithSt. 


0  609 
July  26  h  452 


July  23 


10  Rogers  Ave . 

14    "  "     . 

247    "  "     . 

271    '  "     . 


!  I 

6 

{  f 
{•ii- 

I  4 
3 
1 


9 


•  ••1 

"i\ 

3 

6 

21 
10 

22] 


33 


(     1 

\ . . . . 


J   1 

f .... 
■{.... 


I    1 


i    4 

I        1 


I  ... 


I     1 


Girls. 


c-? 


1  I 


.'.I 

1   / 


» 


41 


21 


3  1 


&& 

5 


■~~  g 


x 


10 -[ 


See 

Note 


See 

Note 


13 

'\ 

8 

.{ 

n{ 

»i 

17 

8 

10 

»{ 

39  \ 
[ 
26  { 
13 

»{ 

L 
20 
15 

»{ 
»{ 

20 

»{ 

■97-^ 


35  { 
24 


13 


a  Xo  persons  Jive  in  this  house.  Used  for  manufacturing  only.  The  shop  on  the  fourth  floor 
of  this  building  is  not  working  and  in  disorder.  The  first  floor  is  used  as  a  wholesale  liquor  store, 
and  the  second  floor  unoccupied. 

h  Part  of  house  unoccupied. 

c    There  is  only  one  closet  here  for  men  and  women. 

d  There  is  a  lamp  store  on  first  tioor. 
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.  pi  . 
11  i 


0«3 


ftfl 


fi  2 


323 

Dirty 

570 

Clean 

345 

Dirty 

383 

Dirty 

(175 

Fair 

570 

Clean 

39(5 

Fail- 

1 153 

Fair 

338 

Dirty 

9li8 

Fair 

313 

Dirty 

588 

Dirty 

648 

Dirty 

357 

Fair 

413 

Faii- 

1471 

Dirty 

Furniture  In  Room  Not 
Considered  when 
Measuring-  for  Air 
Suaee. 


9  Tables,  17  Chairs,  (I  Machines 
3  This.,  Lounge,  5  Chairs,  Stove 
1  Table,  6  Machines,  (i  Chairs 
3  Tables,  3  Machines,  4  Chairs 

3  Tables,  3  Clirs.,  Stove,  Lounge 
6  Tables,  5  Machines,  8  <  'hairs 

4  Machines,  7  Chairs,  3  Tables 
1  Table,  3  Chairs 

4  Tables,  3  Machines,  6  Chairs 

3  Tables 

3  Machines,  3  Tables,  7  Chairs 

3  Tables,  Furnace 

4  Machines,  4  Chairs,  1  Table 

3  Machines,  1  Table 

4  Machines,  4  Tables,  6  Chairs 
13  Tbls.,35  Chs.,  5  Mchs.,13  Horses 


K  Ind  of 
rue]  Used. 


I  lond  1 1  Ion  of 
Pri\  ii 


Sanitary 
<  londi 

erally. 


Coal 


Gas  J 

Gasoline 

Gas  j 

Gasoline    } 
Coal } 


Gasoline 

Gasoline 
Coal 


Full 
Full 
0.  K. 
O.K. 
O.K. 

Full 

Full 

O.  K. 

Full 
Full 
Dirty 


750 


Dirty 
Dirty 


430 

Dirty 

433 

Dirty 

1534 

Dirty 

581 

Dirty 

680 

Dirty 

807 

Dirty 

510 

Fair 

531 

Fail- 

459 

Fair 

1890 

Dirty 

346 

Dirty 

640 

Dirty 

413 

Dirty 

646 

Dirty 

806 

Dirty 

353 

Dirty 

733 

Dirty 

569 

Crow'd 

933 

Dirty 

1104 

Clean 

585 

Dirty 

300 

Dirty 

536 

Dirty 

333 

Fair 

3508 

Dirty 

487 

Fair 

468 

Dirty 

1170 

Dirty 

310 

Dirty 

483 

Dirty 

374 

Dirty 

345 

Dirty 

554 

Fair 

13  Tables,  4  Machines,  14  Chairs, 

Ton  Coal,  Stove 
15  Tables,  33  Chairs,  6  Machines, 

Desk,  Racks,  etc. 

5  Mens.,  14  Tbls.,  38  Chrs.,  Box 

3  Tables,  Stove,  Rubbish 

6  Mens.,  4  Tables,  5  Chairs,  Stove 
6  Machines,  1  Table,  6  Chairs 

I  Machine,  4  Tables,  3  Horses 
6  Tables,  3  Machines,  1  Horse 

5  Tables,  3  Machines,  9  Chairs 

4  Machines,  5  Tables,  13  Chairs 
3  Machines,  4  Tables,  6  Chairs 
3  Tables,  3  Machines,  3  Chairs 

3  Mchs.,  3  Tables.!  Box,  1  Chair 

3  Tables,  Bed,  3  Chairs 

13  Tbls.,  33  Chrs.,  3  Mchs.,  Stove 

5  Tables.  1  Machine,  5  Chairs 

6  Machines,  5  Tables.  8  Chairs 
15  Tables,  37  Chairs,  Stove 

6  Tables,  3  Boxes 

II  Tables,  19  Machines,  37  Chairs 
11  Machines,  9  Tables,  22  Chairs 

5  Tables,  3  Machines,  5  Chairs 

6  Tables,  3  Horses,  6  Chairs 

5  Machines,  4  Tables,  8  Chairs 

3  Tables,  3  Chairs,  3  Horses 

7  Tables,  5  Machines,  18  Chairs 

4  Tables,  3  old  Machines 

8  Tables,  3  Machines,  13  Chairs 
4  Machines,  3  Tables,  5  Chairs 
1  Horse,  1  Table,  1  Machine 

3  Tbls.,  13  Chrs.,  Piles  of  Goods 

6  Tbls..  13  Mchs.,  33  Chs.,4  Horses 
3  Machines,  3  Tables,  5  Chairs 

3  Tbls.,  3  Mchs..  6  Chrs.,  Basket 
3  Tables,  4  Machines,  1  Bed 


Gas  &  Coal 
Coal 


Coal 
Gas 


Dirty 

Defective 
Detective 


Gas 


Gasoline 
Gas 


Coal 


Gas 

Gas 

Gas 

Coal 

Gas 

Gas 

Gas 

Gas 

Gas 

Coal 


Full 
O.  K. 

O.  K. 

Full 

Full 

O.  K. 

Defective 

None 

1 
Both  dirty  &  | 
hush  :   t  w  o  ',- 
for  all. 

Full  and  Bad] 

Condition. 


Coal 


Full 


Full 
O.  K. 


Full 


Full 
O.  K. 


e  Building- used  only  for  manufacturing-.  Dressing-room  for  women  made  with  curtain.  One 
closet  for  all.    There  are  a  number  of  men  employed  on  the  first  and  second  floor  not  counted  hero. 

/  Engine  on  fourth  floor  to  drive  machines.  Closet  on  this  floor  nailed  up.  A  clothing  store 
occupies  first  three  floors. 

g  Ten  Italians  live  on  first  floor,  and  roast  peanuts.  One  privy  serves  all  the  people.  General 
conditions  very  bad. 

h  One  shop  on  third  floor  not  working  at  present.    Stable  underneath  on  first  floor. 
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July  23 
July2ii 

June  28 


July  26 

June  24 
July  30 


July  10 
June  24 


July  23 


Location  of  Shop. 


277  Rogers  Ave. 
2111  Oliver  St..., 


388  Forrest  St. 


2017  Federal  St. 


601  W.  Baltimore  St. 

720  E.  Baltimore  St. 

a  818    " 
1208    " 


6661  W.  Lexington  St. 
420  " 


1216  B.  Lexington  St. 


July 

June 


=1214 

:1200 
16  1123 
2025 
cll24 
all  19 


July  31 


June  24 


July  31 


Orleans  St 

McElderry  St. 


1140 
1163 

1212 


1232 
1234 
d  22  W.  Camden  St. 


230 

e  042 
521 
424 

433 
209 


W.  German  St. 
Columbia  Ave. . 
Conway  St 


Number 
of  Em- 
ployes. 


© 


f     3 

t  1 

I     3 


f     1 

I     1 

3 

12 

{  ! 

10 

2 


f     2 
i      3 


1} 


1  r 


:} 


a  o3 


Number 
oi-  Employes 

Fifteen 

Vears  of  Age 

or  Under. 


Boys.     Girls. 


tn 

a 

y 

0 

0  . 

<o 

$2} 

S3 

O  <D 

J 

3.S 

6~ 

'A 

>\ 

2    I 

:::} 

...1 


.2} 


1} 


10 


p  2 


lis 

K 

--  d 

.si 


Pit 

^2" 


5^0 


,«{ 


7 

»{ 

21 

14 


25- 


19 

10 
12 
23 
11 
17 

«{ 

15 


a  a 
o  o 


2d  Front 


2d  Front 
2d  Back 
1st  Front 
1st  Front 

1st  Back 
2d  Front 
M  Back 
2d  Middle 
3d  Front 
3d  Middle 
3d  Back 
3d  Front 
3d  Back 
2d  Back 
2d  Front 
3d  Front 

3d  Back 
3d  Front 

3d  Front 
2d  Middle 
d  Front 
3d  Front 
1st  Front 
2d  Front 
2d  Front 
2d  Front 
2d  Front 
2d  Front 
3d  Front 
3d  Back 
2d  Front 

3d  Front 
3d  Front 
3d  Front. 
d  Front 
3d  Front. 
3d  Hack 
3d  Front 
3d  Back 
3d  Front 
1st  Front 
1st  Back 
1st  Back 
1st  Front 
1st  Front 

1st  Mid. 

1st  Front 
3d  Back 


*  This  place  is  now  shut  down.    It  is  the  best  factory  in  the  city,  but  told  that  could  not  get 
work  at  profitable  prices. 

a  Crowded  condition. 

?>  Manufacturer  of  Shirts.    No  persons  live  in  house.    Not  a  "sweat  shop"  in  any  sense. 

*  In  these  shop3  negro  girls  and  boys  work  with  the  white  people. 
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..a  « 
»«8 


Furniture  In  Room  Not 
Considered  when 
Measuring    for  Air 

Space. 


K  iii'l  of 
'"uel  Used. 


1  lond ii  Ion  of 
l'ri\  [<   . 


Sanitary 

1  Jondl 

tion    Gen 

erally. 


585 


866 

432 
940 

548 

432 
486 
ti40 
631 

3900 


Dirt}' 


2  Machines,  3  ('hairs,  8  Tables 


Dirty 
Fair 
Dirty 
Dirty 

Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fail- 
Fair 


121 10 

Faii- 

256 

Dirty 

324 

Fair 

264 

Fair 

11(10 

i)08 

Fail- 

952 

Clean 

548 

Dirty 

1344 

Dirty 

370 

Fair 

765 

Faii- 

526 

Dirty 

253 

Dirty 

328 

Clean 

416 

Dirty 

291 

Dirty 

450 

Filthy 

450 

Dirty 

312 

Clean 

306 

Dirty 

688 

Dirty 

1080 

Dirty 

270 

Dirty 

473 

Dirty 

950 

Fair 

1550 

Faii- 

418 

Dirty 

1932 

Dirty 

395 

Fair 

374 

Faii- 

535 

Dirty 

617 

Dirty 

3085 

Dirty 

997 

Dirty 

498 

Dirty 

2015 

Dirty 

912 

Dirty 

648 

Dirty 

768 

Dirty 

3  Tables,  4  Machines,  10  Chairs 
3  Tables,  2  Horses 
3  Tbls.,  3  Mchs.,  2  Chrs.,  1  Horse 
Gas  Engine,  2  Tables,  10  Ma- 
chines, 7  Chairs 

1  Table,  Stove,  3  Chairs 

3  Tables,  3  Machines,  5  Chairs 

2  Tables,  2  Chairs 

4  Tables,  2  Machines,  3  Chairs 

2  Tables,  9  Boxes,  2  Chairs 

4  Machines,  1  Table,  3  Chairs 

3  Mchs.,  2  Tbls.,  7  Chairs,  Horse 

4  Machines,  12  Tables,  22  Chairs 

5  Machines,  6  Tables,  16  Chairs 

2  Tables,  1  Horse,  1  Chair 

7  Tbls.,  3  Mchs.,  13  Chs.,  1  Stove 
Desk,  2  Long  Tables,  22  Mchs., 

Gas  Engine,  22  Chairs 

f  6  Tables,  1  Pressing  Machine, 

1  9  Machines,  20  Chairs 

1.4  Tables,  1  Dresser,  1  Desk 

5  Machines,  2  Tables,  9  Chairs 

5  Machines,  6  Chairs 

3  Tables.  2  Machines,  7  Chairs 

4  Mchs.,  1  Table,  8  Chrs.,  Horse 

5  Tables,  7  Machines,  19  Chairs 

4  Mchs.,  2  Tables,  6  Chairs,  Sofa 
4  Machines,  1  Table,  5  Chairs 

6  Tables,  2  Machines,  5  Chairs 

6  Tables,  2  Machines,  6  Chairs 

7  Tables,  2  Machines,  11  Chairs 

3  Machines,  3  Tables,  8  Chairs 

4  Tables,  1  Chair 

Bed,  Sofa,  Baby  Carriage,  2  Ta- 
bles, Stove,  3  Chairs 
3  Machines,  7  Tables,  16  Chairs 
10  Tables,  4  Machines,  16  Chairs 
13  Tables,  4  Machines,  12  Chairs 
3  Tables,  3  Machines,  3  Chairs 

8  Tables,  3  Machines,  9  Chairs 

5  Tables,  Water  Closet 

2  Machines,  1  Table,  3  Chairs 

3  Tables,  1  Machine 

1  Table,  Box,  6  Chairs 

3  Tbls.,  1  Horse,  3  Mchs.,  6  Chrs. 

5  Tables,  1  Machine,  2  Boxes 

6  Tables,  6  Chairs 

3  Big  Tables,  2  Machines 

3  Tables,  Sideboard,  Lounge, 
Stove,  8  Chairs 

3  Tables,  7  Chairs,  2  Stoves,  Side- 
board, 1  Horse 

5  Machines,  5  Chairs,  1  Horse 

2  Machines,  1  Table,  4  Chairs 


Gasolfne 


o.  K. 


( lasol  inc. 
Gasoline 


Gas 


0.    K. 


Full  and  in 
bad  loca- 
tion. 


Gas 


Gas 
Gas 
Coal 


Gas 
Coal 


Gas 

Gas 


O.  K. 

Defective 
O.  K. 

O.  K. 

O.  K. 


O.  K. 


Gasoline 
Gas 

Gas 

Coal  Oil 
Gasoline 
Gas 


Gas 
Gas 


(  oal 
Coal 
Coal 
Coal 

Coal 

Gasoline 

Gas 

Gas 


Coal 


Gasoline 
Gasoline 


O.  K. 

O.  K. 
O.  K. 
O.  K. 

Defective 
Full 

Full 

O.  K. 

Full 


O.  K. 

Defective 

O.K. 

Defective 


Defective 
Full 
O.  K. 

Full 
O.  K. 

Full 


Poor 
Good 


Poor 


Faii- 


Fair 

Fail- 
Bad 
Fair 
Fuii- 
Ordinary 
Good 

Good 
Fair 

Fair 
Fail- 
Ordinary 
Bad 
Fair 
Poor 
Bad 

Bad 

Fair 

Ordinary 


Poor 
Poor 
Good 
Fair 

t  trdinary 
Poor 

Faii- 
Fair 
Poor 
Ordinary 

Ordinary 
Poor 

Bad 


c  Cellar  in  bad  condition. 

d  People  live  and  sleep  two  in  a  room.    Filthy. 

c  This  is  a  business  place.    Other  people  work  on  lower  floors. 

/  Chinese  laundry  on  first  floor. 
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1901. 


gg 

•<  to 

Q 


Location  of  Shop. 


July  31 


Aug.   1 
Aug-.   1 


July  31 

Aug-.   1 
July  31 


221  Conway  St 

203         "         "    

205         "         "    

2118  Ramsay  St 

a  418  Dover  St 

41  York  St 

420  S.  Charles  St 

726       "  "     

7)724        "  "     

726  Light  St 

802  Hanover  St 

c  709    "  "      

702    "  "      

214  S.  Sharp  St 

530"  "      

2019  Christian  St 

2020  "  "    

1916        "  "    

2019  Frederick  Ave 

d  Lemon  St.  &  Price  Alley 

411  S.Pulaski  St 

421  "  "     

429       "  "      

507       "  "     

2022  Eagle  St 

Total 


Number 
of  Em- 
ployes. 


!  J 


1572 


n 


■if 


4j  a 


Number 
of  Employes 

Fifteen 

Years  or  AGE 

or  Under. 


Boys. 


U 


{1 


I  1 

"'i' 

i 


239;5 


Girls. 


235 


o£ 


ills 


^5 


lis 


424 


2161 


%9s 


:.~- 


»{ 

8 

6 

13 

10 
12 

Ml 


18 

17 
14 

»{ 

11 

7 

»} 
'} 

1 


1st  Front 
1st  Hack 
3d  Front 
3d  Back 
2d  Middle 
2d  Front 
2d  Front 

2d  Front 
2d  Front 
1st  Front 
1st  Mid. 
1st  Back 

1st  Front 
2d  Back 

B'ld'g 
1st  Back 

B'ld'g 
1st  Front 
1st  Front 
2d  Front 
2d  Back 
1st  Front 
2d  Front 
2d  Eront 
2d  Back 
2d  Front 
2d  Back 
1st  Front 
1st  Back 
1st  Front 

2d  Front 
2d  Front 
2d  Back 

2d  Front 
2d  Front 
2d  Middle 


a  Wagon  shop  on  first  floor.    One  closet  for  all. 

b  Eat,  cook  and  work  in  one  room.    Old  furniture  store  in  front  room. 


Horrible  conditions. 
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Size  oi<' 
Room  in 
which 
Work 
is  Car- 
ried on. 

Feet. 


0^ 

0 

1*  J3   S 

&8S 

,,w  S 

o0tf 

<M 

0  yp 

O 

0 

"4-.  P-C 

OCQ-" 

-3  § 
0  P 

oj?  0 

;u  rii ituro  in  Room  N(rj 
CONSJ  DKK  ED     when 

Measuring    for  A  Ir 
Space. 


13x13x10 
14x13x10 
15x21x9 
15x18x9 
13x18x1^ 
14x10x9 
39x28x11 

13x11x7 
15x18x10 
26x13x1  I 
9x11x7^ 
15x13x9,* 

35x13x7^ 

18x19x7^ 

31x15x7)6 

20x10x11 

27x8x9 

21xl4#xll 

14x13x11 

10x21x12 
14x11x9 
11x12x8 
11x13x7 
11x12x9 
11x12x8 
13x16x9 
17x13x9 

46x16x11 

36x16x9 
11x12x8 
11x13x8 

11x13x8 
12x13x8 
12x12x8 


338 
606 

472 
810 
438 
42(1 
924 

331 

900 
413 
371 
617 

853 

513 

871 
733 

388 
477 
667 
420 
462 
264 

1001 
396 

1056 
468 
497 
809 

411 
264 


381 
312 
1152 


Dirty 
Dirty 
Dirty 
Dirty 

Clean 
Dirty 
Dirty 

Dirty 

Dirt> 
Crowd 
Dirty 
Dirty 

Faii- 
Dirty 

Crowd 
Dirty 
Dirty 
Dirty 
Dirty 
Clean 
Dirty 
Dirty 
Fail- 
Fair 
Faii- 
Fair 
Fail- 
Fair 

Dirty 
Fail- 
Fair 

Dirty 
Dirty 
Clean 


2  Machines,  2  Tables,  2  < 'hairs 

1  Tables,  2  Chairs,  St0V( 

6  Machines,  6  <  'hairs 

5  Tallies,  1  Machine,  3  <  'hairs 

2  Mchs.,  3  Chrs.,  I  Table,  I  Crib 

3  Tables,  6  Chairs,  1   Horse 

7  Tables,  4  .Machines,  1!)  Chairs, 
( 'oal  liin,  Stove 

3  Machines,  1  Table,  4  Chairs 

4  Tallies,  1  Machine,  6  Chairs 

6  Machines,  10  Chairs,  2  Tables 
3  Tables 

Sideb'd,  Refrigerator,  3  Tables, 

2  Machines,  6  Chairs,  Stove 
3  Machines,  5  Tables,  6  Chairs 

6  Machines,  2  Tables,  6  Chairs 

Desk,  6  Tables,  Stock 

3  Mchs.,  3  Tbls.,  3  Chairs,  Boxes 
6  Mchs.,  1  Table,  7  Chrs.,  Horse 

2  Machines,  5  Tables,  5  Chairs 

4  Tables,  2  Chairs 

3  Mchs.,  9  Chairs,  Desk,  Table 
3  Mchs.,  1  Tbl.,  5  Chrs.,  1  Horse 

5  Machines,  5  Chairs,  Shelf 
3  Tables,  1  Machine 

3  Mchs.,  1  Table,  Horse,  3  Chrs. 
Table,  1  Machine,  1  Chair 

5  Tables,  5  Chairs,  1  Horse 
5  Machines,  5  Chairs,  2  Tables 

1  Machine,  6  Tables,  Gas  En- 
gine, 4  Horses 

13  Mchs.,  11  Chrs.,  3  Tbls.,  Horse 

4  Machines,  1  Table,  4  Chairs 

3  Machines,  1  Table,  2  Chairs, 
Bathtub 

5  Machines,  5  Chairs,  Bench 
5  Machines,  6  Chairs 

2  Tables,  2  Machines,  2  Chairs 


K  iinl  of 

Fuel  Used. 


Condil ion  of 

J'rn  ii 


Coal 
Coal 


Coal 
Gasoline 


Coal 


Gasoline 
Gasoline 


Gas 
Gasoline 


Coal 

Gasoline 


Gasoline 
Coal 


Full 

Full 

Full 

O.  K. 

0.  K. 
O.  K. 
O.  K. 

O.  K. 


Full 
O.  K. 

O.  K. 

Full 
O.  K. 

O.  K. 

O.  K. 
O.  K. 

O.  K. 

Full 
Defective 

Full 

Full 

Full 
Full 
Full 
Full 


Sanitary 
Condi 
tions  Gen- 
erally. 


Poor 

Fair 
Poor 
Ordinary 
Fair 

Poor 
Poor 
Ordinary 

Bad 

Very  Bad 

Fair 

Ordinary 

Poor 
Poor 
Poor 

Poor 

Fail- 
Ordinary 
Poor 
Ordinary 

Fail- 
Ordinary 
Fair 
Fair 

Ordinary 
Ordinary 
Poor 
Fair 


c  Very  crowded.    Cap  Factory.    Pipe  in  yard  bursted. 
d  Building  used  for  manufacturing  only. 


1 68  REPORT    OF  THE 


WAGES    PAID    TO  "SWEATSHOP"    WORKERS. 

Whenever  the  existence  of  "sweatshops"  in  a  community  is 
brought  to  public  attention,  many  of  the  manufacturers  and 
others  interested  in  the  subject  will  say  that  it  is  the  fault  of 
the  toilers  themselves;  that  they  are  in  the  habit  of  herding 
together,  and  are  naturally  dirty  in  their  habits;  that  these 
dirty  habits  are  the  result  of  long  years  of  experience  in  the 
old  countries,  where  dirt  and  poverty  was  their  lot  under  mon- 
archical and  oppressive  government.  Perhaps  much  of  this  is 
true.  But  a  glance  at  the  tables  below,  numbered  respectively 
i  to  4,  will  convince  the  most  skeptical  that  the  earnings  of 
these  people  do  not,  as  a  rule,  permit  them  to  live  in  very  ex- 
pensive style  in  localities  where  rents  are  very  high,  nor  do 
these  wages  leave  much  time  to  the  women  folk  to  devote  to 
cleaning  house  or  caring  for  the  baby,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  ofttimes  every  one  in  a  family  able  to  wield  a  needle  or 
even  pull  a  basting  thread  must  devote  their  best  efforts  to 
earning  bread. 

When  we  see  clothing  marked  down  to  half-price  or  even 
very  low  prices;  when  we  see  stores  making  "sacrifice"  sales 
at  "sacrifice"  prices,  the  purchaser  should  remember  that  the 
merchant  is  not  the  only  man  making  a  "sacrifice"  for  the 
benefit  of  his  pocket,  and  that  in  this  age  of  trust  competition 
and  combination  human  life  is  cheaper  than  human  covering. 

The  facts  as  gathered  in  inspecting  the  "sweatshops"  by 
this  Department  are  not  entirely  convincing  as  to  wages 
earned  by  the  operators,  basters,  finishers  and  pressers  in 
clothing  manufacture.  The  information  gathered  is  limited. 
It  is  hard  to  get  the  facts.  However,  we  present  the  figures 
given  us  by  the  contractors  themselves,  and  in  some  cases 
verified  by  the  workmen.  They  are  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
statement  that  the  contractor  grows  wealthy  in  a  number  of 
years  by  "sweating"  the  worker  out  of  enough  to  pay  all 
expenses  and  save  for  the  future,  while  the  toiler  goes  on  in 
his  hum-drum  existence  of  "stitch,  stitch,  stitch,"  in  "Dirt, 
dirt,  dirt." 

Work  in  the  "sweatshops"  is  carried  on  in  many  different 
ways.  In  some  shops  all  work  by  the  piece,  in  others  by  the 
week.  The  latter  system  was  brought  about  by  the  strenuous 
efforts  of  the  labor  organizations  a  few  years  ago  to  abolish 
the  "task"  system.  Though  only  partially  successful  a  great 
deal  of  good  was  accomplished.  In  making  trousers  nearly  all 
work  by  the  piece,  but  in  making  coats  and  vests  many  work 
by  the  week,  and  in  some  cases  by  the  piece  and  team  sys- 
tem. With  the  limited  means  and  time  at  our  disposal  the 
Department  can  only  furnish  examples  of  these  shops,  giving 
prices  paid  for  all  three  garments  to  the  various  workers,  as 
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well  as  the  price  paid  to  the  contractor  by  the  manufacturer, 
the  difference  between  what  the  contractor  pays  per  garment 
and  what  he  receives  being  the  contractor's  profit,  after  paying 
room  rent  and  for  heat.  Of  course  he  furnishes  the  sewing 
machines,  and  must  invest  a  little  money  in  them  and  chairs 
and  tables. 

In  considering  table  No.  i,  as  well  as  the  other  tables — Nos. 
2,  3  and  4 — it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  work  must 
always  be  done  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  contractor,  who  often 
lets  the  work  go  in,  and  then  tells  his  employes  "The  House" 
(meaning  the  manufacturer)  refused  to  pay  full  price  for  it 
because  of  some  fault  in  the  work,  and  thus  he  cuts  down  the 
price.  Then  again,  the  contractor  seldom  lets  his  men  know 
the  real  price  the  manufacturer  pays.  Thus  he  calls  a.  coat  a 
70-cent  coat,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  gets  75  or  80  or  85 
cents  for  making  same,  but  pays  his  men  and  women  at  the 
70-cent  rate,  making  his  profit  larger.  All  of  them  do  not  do 
this,  but  some  have  been  known  to  do  it.  We  have  designated 
the  workers  in  the  table  as  they  are  designated  in  the  shop, 
an  operator,  baster  and  finisher,  as  a  rule,  constituting  a  team 
of  workers.  They  are  as  often  female  as  male,  though  nearly 
all  finishers  and  fellers  are  female. 

Table  No.  1  shows  prices  paid  to  contractor  and  his  prices 
to  employes  by  the  piece-work  system  for  making  coats.  As 
the  workers  only  make  five  days  in  the  week,  and  work  about 
eight  months  in  the  year  steady,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  wages 
as  given  earned  in  table  No.  5  are  close  to  the  average,  from 
the  best  to  the  poorest  labor.  For  instance,  an  operator  mak- 
ing 55  coats  a  week,  a  good  average,  would  earn,  at  20  cents 
each,  $11.00;  a  baster  would  earn  $15.40  at  28  cents  a  coat, 
part  of  which  would  go  to  his  helper,  if  he  had  one;  the  fin- 
isher would  earn  $6.40  cents  at  8  cents  a  coat,  and  the  presser 
about  $12.60,  at  9  cents  a  coat,  in  one  week.  This  would  be 
fair  wages,  if  it  could  be  earned  steadily  all  the  year  round, 
but  without  exception  we  have  yet  to  find  a  "sweatshop" 
worker  who  worked  a  whole  year.  These  piece  wages,  too, 
are  nearly  verified  by  table  No.  2,  showing  the  weekly  wages 
paid  for  the  same  work. 
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TABLE  No.  1— COAT  MAKING. 
Piece  Work. 


Shops. 


Shop  Xo.l 

Shop  No.  2 

Shop  No.  3 
Shop  No.  4 


Manufac 

Hirer's 

Price  to 

Contractor 

per  ('out 


Prices  the  Contractor  Pays  Employes  Who  Make  the  Coats. 


70  cts. 

$1  1U 

1  25 

1  00 

1  7;V 

2  00* 
1  15 

I  cts.  and 
$1.00. 


Machine 

Opera 
tor. 


20  cts. 

26*  " 

31  " 

25  " 

10  " 

4-  " 

23  " 


Master. 


28     cts. 
•iVA    " 

11  " 

20  " 

35  " 
37 

20  " 

32a  " 


Fin- 
isher. 


8  cts. 

12  " 

14  " 
10  " 

15  " 
10  " 

8 
9 


Presser. 


9  cts. 
12^    " 

15  " 

15  " 

20  " 

17  " 
12 

10  •  " 


Fellers. 


Putting 
on 

Muttons. 


Making 
Button- 
holes. 


9     cts. 


I    1  A,  cts. 

!  15       " 

5     cts.  I    4       " 

2'A    "    I    3       " 
m   "    I    3      " 


65      cts. 

88^     " 

$1  01 
tin  cts. 

$1  25 
1  22 

TilA  cts. 
79^     " 


*  These  are  Overcoats. 

a  Fifteen  cents  of  this  goes  to  the  Baster's  Helper. 


the  following-  number 
"  essers,  140.    Making 


TABLE  No.  2-COAT   MAKING. 
Week  Work. 


Shops. 


Manufac 
turer's  Price 
per  Coat  to 
Contractor. 


Shop  No.  1,  -1 

Shop  No.  2, 

Shop  No.  3. 
Shop  No.  4,  j 

Shop  No.  5,  j 

Shop  No.  6,  j 


55  cents . . 

60  li  .. 

65  "  . . 

6Q  J|  .. 

80  "  .'  .' 

60  "  . . 

55  "  . . 

60  "  .. 

60  "  . . 

70  "  •  . . 
$1.00. 


Over-  [ 
coats. 


Averag-e  Weekly  Wages  Paid  by 
Contractor  to 


Machine 
Operator. 


$12  00 


12  00 
10  50 

10  00 

15  00 


Baster. 


Finisher. 


Fell 
Hands. 


$10  00 


15  00 
11  00 

10  00 

9  00 


7  00 
6  00 

6  00 

4  50 


Piece  Price 

Paid  by 
Contractor 
to  Presser. 


$5  75 
5  10 


5  00 


9  cents 

9  cents 
8  cents 


8%  cents 
$10  50 


Price  Paid  by 
Contractor 
for  Machine 
Buttonholes 

per  Hundred. 


60  cents 


60  cents 

60  cents 
60  cents 

60  cents 


Table  No.  3  gives  the  prices  paid  in  six  different  shops  for 
making  trousers,  the  work  all  being  done  by  the  piece.  Very  few 
shops  make  trousers  by  week  work.  Wages  made  by  pants-makers 
vary  largely,  according  to  quality.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  table  of 
prices  that  if  the  statements  made  by  the  workers  are  true,  an  operator 
on  the  machine  making  pants  can  earn  in  a  day  about  $1.80;  a  fin- 
isher about  90  cents  to  a  dollar ;  a  presser  about' $2.00,  part  of  which 
sometimes   goes   to  the   under-presser ;   sergers   about   $1.00.      Of 


bureau  of  industrial  statistics. 


i7. 


course  this  is  based  on  the  statements  of  what  they  do  each  day  by 
the  contractor,  as  well  as  worker. 


table  no.  8— pants  makinc. 
Piece  Work. 


Shops. 


Shop  No.  1 

Shop  No.  2 

Shop  No  ''  J 

Shop  No.  4 -] 

Shop  No.  5 - 

Shop  No.  6 


Price 

paid 

by  the 

Manufac- 

turer 

to  the  Con- 

tractor 

per  pair. 

35    eti 

50 

Zr: 

'      1 

37  X 

1      ) 

21 

'      \ 

23 

'      I 

28 

\      1 

28 

Prices   paid   by   the   Contractor   Cor  each    pair  of  pants  to  the 
workers  of  differenl  kind. 


Machine 
( Operator. 


13    cts. 

17  " 

12  " 

13  " 

m  " 

u  " 

12  " 

11  " 


Fin 
isher. 


s1,  cts. 
*13       " 
'.VA    " 
11       " 


Presser. 


5     cts.      2  cts 
12       ' 


1    l"l<'1'      Serirprs 
Presser.   '    '-'  ls- 


lint  Inn 

boles. 


I  ct. 


6% 

3% 

4 


I  ',    CtS. 


T,    els. 


1  ct. 


Total. 


;>.<.VA  cts. 

12 

29 

33 

I!l 

23# 

2Ki^ 
2:! 


*Note.— The  shops  work  ditfereutly.  The  Finisher,  noted  above,  gets  a  little  more,  but  docs  the 
serging,  putting  on  buttons,  or  buttonholes,  while  the  Presser  does  the  underpressing.  The 
workers  state  that  they  can  turn  out  pants  as  follows,  per  day:  Operators,  15;  Finishers.  8;  Pressers, 
40;  Underpressers,  80;  Sergers,  100.  But  the  number  of  pants  made  per  day  will  vary  largely  with 
the  quality  and  the  capacity  of  the  employes. 

Table  No.  4  gives  prices  for  vest  making,  both  by  the  piece  and 
week.  In  shops  where  children  only  are  employed,  like  shop  No.  3, 
it  is  hard  to  estimate  what  the  contractor  makes,  for  he  will  not  tell 
anything  about  it.  But  in  a  good  vest-making  shop  the  wages  are 
about  on  an  average  with  those  of  other  shops.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
profitable  branches  of  the  trade  to  the  contractor,  but  he  cannot  get 
enough  of  the  work,  as  a  rule. 

TABLE  No.  4- VEST  MAKING. 
Week  and  Piece  Work. 


Shops. 


Shop  No.  1. 
Shop  No.  2. 


i:Shop  No.  3. 


Manufacturers' 

Price  to 

Contractor. 


Average  Weekly  Wages  Paid  by 
Contractor  to  Employes. 


Machine 
Operators. 


Basters.     Finishers. 


Button 
Sewers. 


$2  50  per  dozen 
32^  cents  each 
35 

16  cents  each 
18  cents  each 
20  cents  each 


$10  00 
11  00 

4  00 


$13  00 


$5  50 
2  00 


Piece 

Work 

Pressers. 


5  cts.  each 
3  cts.  each 


*This  shop  works  only  boys  and  girls,  with  the  Contractor.    It  is  very  hard  to  secure  truthful 
nformation  in  reference  to  the  above. 
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COST    OF    LIVING. 


Table  No.  5  contains  the  most  interesting  information  to 
the  student  of  economics.  We  have  taken  ten  examples  in 
the  industry,  commencing  with  the  man  who  only  earned 
$200  last  year  and  running  the  ten  examples  up  to  the  worker 
who  earned  $900.  All  the  figures  herein  given  were  secured 
from  the  workers  themselves.  According  to  the 'figures,  in  all 
but  two  cases,  the  parent  pays  more  than  one-fourth  of  his 
income  for  rent,  and  more  than  one-third  for  food.  As  few  of 
these  people  keep  any  accounts,  simply  living  from  hand-to- 
mouth,  the  details  of  the  cost  of  living  is  hard  to  arrive  at. 
The  people  are  secretive  about  their  savings,  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  column  of  expenditures  for  food  tells  the  truth.  Perhaps 
they  spend  less  for  food  and  save  more.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
other  expenditures  are  nearly  correct,  as  we  were  able  to  verify 
the  same  by  other  means.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
these  are  skilled  workers  and  fairly  representative  examples 
of  their  craft.  In  some  future  report  we  shall  be  enabled,  per- 
haps, to  go  further  into  this  part  of  the  investigation. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Believing  that  publicity  and  frequent  inspection  of  the 
various  places  of  manufacture,  including  sweatshops,  will  do 
more  to  correct  the  evils  above  shown  to  exist  than  more 
drastic  legislation,  and  believing  that  with  such  inspections 
and  supervision,  aided  by  the  health  laws  of  the  State  and  the 
active  assistance  of  the  Health  Board  of  Baltimore,  of  which 
we  are  assured,  this  department  feels  justified  in  offering  the 
following  moderate  amendment  to  the  existing  laws.  In  other 
States  and  cities,  like  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  more 
stringent  regulations  are  provided.  But  we  believe  it  is 
better  to  endeavor  to  correct  evils  gradually  and  with  as  little 
friction  as  possible.  The  recommendation  of  the  Department 
is  tentative,  and  as  the  efficiency  of  the  work  increases, 
knowledge  of  what  best  to  do  will  become  apparent. 

The  clothing  manufacturers  of  Baltimore  desire  to  have 
their  goods  manufactured  under  the  best  conditions,  for  this 
great  industry  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  State,  approximating 
for  all  kinds  of  wearing  apparel  nearly  $28,000,000  and  they 
can  ill  afford  to  have  other  cities  encroach  on  their  hard- 
earned  success  by  referring  to  our  Baltimore-made  clothing  as 
"sweatshop  work."  The  frequent  inspections  that  we  pro- 
pose in  the  appended  amendment  to  the  law  will  assure  them 
of  cleanly  conditions,  legitimate  competition  and  a  clearly 
preferable  character  of  manufactured  product  over  many  other 
cities: 
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TABLE  No.  5. 


& 

1 
1 

He 

■a 

<! 

fig 

11 

6 

-a 

B 

1 

i 

to 

a 

oPh 

h 

©  a 

Op" 

Si    ^  s 
f  ci'o" 
a  S  R  g 

H 

1         " 

11 
ff 

B 

Yearly  Expenditures. 

■a 

w 

B 

>> 

Character  of  Worker 
Reporting. 

Ph 

M 

PR 

3 

fcp 

2 

m 

hi 

-a 

HI 

IS  g 

J'l 
Og 

3* 

< 

1.  Machine  Operator. 

2.  Presser  of  Clothing 

3.  Machine  Operator. 

Russian 
German 
Russian 
Russian 
Russian 
Russian 
Russian 
Russian 
Russian 
Russian 

Male 
Male 
Male 
Male 
Male 
Male 
Male 
Male 
Male 

Married 
Married 
Single 
Married 
Married 
Married 
Married 
Married 
Married 

37 
45 
30 
31 
35 
31 
33 
35 
28 
24 

4 

1 

3 
4 
3 
2 

9 
6 
1 
3 

1)4 
5 
6 
5 

C5 
4 

4 
3 
1 
a3 

4 

4 
3 

2 

3 

$300  00 
250  00 
304  00 
220  00 
400  00 
200  00 
900  00 
240  00 
350  00 
385  00 

$  5  77 
4  80 
7  00 
423 
7  07 

3  09 
18  00 

4  61 
6  75 
704 

13 
13 
26 

28 
13 
32 

2 
22 
13 

4 

$130  00 
156  00 

$430  00 
406  00 
364  00 

a  220  00 
477  00 
200  00 
900  00 
240  00 
454  00 
385  00 

$208  00 
225  00 
156  00 
150  00 
175  00 
156  00 
300  00 
150  00 
208  00 
150  00 

$103  00 
72  00 

$32  00 
31  00 

$15  00 

13  00 

$50  00 
25  00 
50  00 
31  00 
50  00 
15  00 
50  00 
15  00 
35  00 
35  00 

$3  65 
3  00 

$12  00 
7  50 

$17  00 
12  60 

$    5  35 
90  00 

158  00 
39  50 
75  00 
10  00 

150  00 
25  00 

79  00 

80  00 

$435  00 
468  10 
364  00 
418  20 
447  00 
266  20 
719  15 
310  00. 
401  80 
358  00 

$  8  36 
9  00 

Not 
Stated 
$  77  00 

200  00 

a  180  00 
120  00 

72  00 
108  00 
96  00 
60  00 
60  00 

13  50 
15  00 
8  00 
23  00 
18  00 
13  00 
IS  00 

5  20 
13  00 

5  20 
18  00 

6  00 

7  80 
15  00 

6.    Machine  Operator. 
1.    Machine  Operator. 

5  11 

3  65 

51  50 

15  00 

104  00 
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A  BILL. 

Entitled  an  Act  to  add  four  additional  sections  to  Article  27 
of  the   Code  of   Public    General    Laws,  title  "Crimes  and 
Punishments,"    sub-title    "Plealth — Workshops    and    Fac 
tories — Sweating  System,"  as  the  same  was    amended  by- 
Chapter  302,  Acts  of  1894,  and  Chapter  467,  Acts  of  1896, 
such  four  additional  sections  to  be    known    respectively  as 
Sections   149EE,  149FF,    149GG  and   149HH,  and  to  come 
in  immediately  after  Section  149D  of  the  Article. 
SECTION  i  .   Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Ma?y- 
land,  That  Article  27  of  the   Code  of   Public  General  Laws, 
title,  "Crimes  and  Punishments,"  sub-title  "Health — Work- 
shops  and    Factories — Sweating    System,"  as  the   same  was 
amended  by  Chapter  302,  Acts  of   1894,  and  Chapter  467  of 
the  Acts  of   1896,  be  and   is  hereby  amended  by  the  addition 
of  four  new  sections  to  be  added  thereto,  to  be  known  respect- 
ively as   Sections  149EE,  149FF,  149GG  and  149HH,  and  to 
come  in  immediately  after  149D  of  said  Article,  and  to  read 
as  follows: 

Section  149EE.  No  room  or  apartment  in  any  tenement 
or  dwelling  house  shall  be  used  except  by  the  immediate 
members  of  the  family  living  therein,  "which  shall  be  limited 
to  a  husband  and  wife,  their  children,  or  the  children  of 
either,  for  the  manufacture  of  coats,  vests,  trousers,  knee 
pants,  overalls,  cloaks,  hats,  caps,  suspenders,  jerseys, 
blouses,,  waists,  waistbands,  underwear,  neckwear,  furs,  fur 
trimming,  fur  garments,  shirts,  purses,  feathers,  artificial 
flowers,  cigarettes  or  cigars.  No  room  or  apartment  in  any 
tenement  or  dwelling-house  shall  be  used  by  any  family  or 
part  of  a  family  until  a  permit  shall  first  have  been  obtained 
from  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics,  or  from 
some  one  whom  he  may  designate,  stating  the  maximum 
number  of  persons  allowed  to  be  employed  therein.  Such 
permit  shall  not  be  granted  until  an  inspection  of  such  prem- 
ises has  been  made  by  the  inspector  or  his  assistant,  named 
by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics,  and  such 
permit  may  be  revoked  by  the  said  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Industrial  Statistics  at  any  time  the  health  of  the  community, 
or  of  those  employed,  or  living  therein,  may  require  it.  No 
person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  work  in,  or  hire,  or  employ 
any  person  to  work  in  any  room,  or  apartment  in  any  build- 
ing, rear  building,  or  building  in  the  rear  of  a  tenement  or 
dwelling-house,  at  making  in  whole,  or  in  part,  any  of  the 
articles  mentioned  in  this  Section,  without  first  obtaining  a 
written  permit  from  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Statistics,  or  some  one  whom  he  may  designate,  stating  the 
maximum  number  of  persons  allowed  to  be  employed  therein. 
Such  permit  shall  not  be  granted  until  an  inspection  of  such 
premises  has  been  made  by  the  factory  inspector  or  his  assist- 
ant, named  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statis- 
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tics,  and  such  permit  ma)'  be  revoked  by  the  said  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  at  any  time  the  health  of  the 
community,  or  of  those  so  employed,  may  require  it.  All 
families,  persons,  firms  or  corporations  now  engaged  in  such 
manufacture  in  such  tenement  or  dwelling-house,  or  other 
building,  shall  apply  for  said  permit  on  or  before  July  i ,  1902, 
and  annually  thereafter  at  the  same  date.  The  said  permit  shall 
be  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  room,  or  one  of  the  rooms 
to  which  it  relates  Every  person,  firm  or  corporation  contract- 
ing for  the  manufacture  of  any  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  this 
Section, or  giving  out  the  incomplete  material  from  which  they  or 
any  of  them,  are  to  be  made,  or  to  be  wholly  or  partially  finished , 
or  employing  persons  in  any  tenement,  or  dwelling-house,  or 
other  building  to  make,  wholly  or  partly  finish,  the  articles 
mentioned  in  this  section,  shall  keep  a  written  register  of  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  persons  to  whom  such  work  is 
given  to  be  made,  or  with  whom  they  may  have  contracted  to 
do  the  same.  Such  register  shall  be  produced  for  inspection 
and  a  copy  thereof  shall  be  furnished  on  demand  made  by  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  or  one  of  his 
deputies. 

Section  149  FF.  That  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Statistics,  or  his  assistant,  or  any  inspector  whom  he  shall 
designate,  shall  have  authority  to  enter  any  room  in  any  tene- 
ment or  dwelling-house,  workshop,  manufacturing  establish- 
ment, mill,  factory  or  place  where  any  goods  are  manufac- 
tured, for  the  purpose  of  inspection.  The  person,  firm,  or 
corporation,  owning,  or  controlling,  or  managing  such  places, 
shall  furnish  access  to  and  information  in  regard  to  such  places 
to  the  said  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics,  or  his 
deputies,  at  any  and  all  reasonable  times  while  work  is  being 
carried  on. 

Section  149  GG.  That  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Indus- 
trial Statistics  shall  appoint  two  deputies,  or  assistants,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  make  such  inspections  of  the  tenements, 
dwelling-houses,  factories,  workshops,  mills  and  such  other 
places  as  he  may  designate,  and  do  such  other  work  as  the 
said  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  shall  designate. 
Section  149  HH.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  who 
shall,  in  any  manner,  violate  the  provisions  of  the  preceding 
sections,  numbered  respectively  149  EE,  149  FF  and  149  GG, 
or  who  shall  refuse  to  give  such  information,  access  to  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  or  his  deputies,  or 
secure  such  permit  as  provided,  shall,  upon  conviction  in  any 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  be  imprisoned  not  less  than 
ten  days  nor  more  than  one  year,  or  may  be  fined  not 
less  than  five  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for 
each  offence,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Section  2.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Mary- 
land, That  this  Act  shall  take  effect  from  the  date  of  its 
passage. 


EMPLOYMENT    OF    CHILD liKN. 


The  question  of  the  employment  of  children  below  the  age 
of  16  years  has  long  agitated  the  labor  organizations  of  the 
State  and  forced  itself  upon  the  consideration  of  the  various 
humanitarian  societies  of  ladies  of  this  city,  and  at  each  recur- 
ring session  of  the  Legislature  urgent  efforts  are  made  for  the 
passage  of  laws  prohibiting  the  employment  of  these  little 
ones.  There  are  two  sides  to  the  question,  one  humanitarian 
and  the  other  economic.  The  State  is  concerned  with  both 
sides,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  to  the  interest  of  all  classes  that 
the  subject  be  thoroughly  discussed  and  well  ventilated.  Mary- 
land cannot  afford  to  take  such  radical  steps  in  the  present  age 
of  fierce  competition  in  'the  manufacturing  and  commercial 
world  as  will  place  her  citizens  at  a  disadvantage  with  the 
industries  of  all  other  States,  nor  are  we  justified  in  demand- 
ing from  the  Legislature  any  measure  that  may  hamper  the 
growth  of  such  industries,  especially  if  there  be  no  other 
means  available  to  perform  the  work  now  being  done  by  the 
children;  but  it  should  also  be  remembered  that  in  this  ad- 
vanced stage  of  civilization  and  the  vast  expenditure  of  money 
for  our  public  and  manual  training  schools,  the  taxpayers  of 
the  State  are  justified  in  demanding  that  this  large  amount  of 
money  so  expended  shall  be  fully  availed  of  by  the  people  who 
contribute  it  to  the  coffers  of  the  State.  It  is  questionable 
whether  our  schools  are  as  fully  attended  as  they  ought  to 
be,  and  it  is  also  questionable  whether  the  people  are  getting 
full  returns  for  the  money  expended  in  the  building  of  school 
houses  and  the  employment  of  teachers  when  the  number  of 
scholars  attending  these  schools  is  considered  in  comparison 
with  the  total  population  of  children  of  school  age. 

Manufacturing  industries  certainly  can  progress  as  well  in 
Maryland  as  they  have  in  Massachussetts  and  other  Eastern 
States,  where  this  question  has  been  met  and  solved  by  the 
prohibition  of  the  employment  of  children  under  14  years 
of  age,  and  when  we  consider  that  Massachussetts  industries 
are  manufacturing  nearly  as  many  goods  as  the  entire  South 
combined,  it  will  put  to  blush  any  claims  that  may  be  made 
in  behalf  of  allowing  manufacturing  industries  in  Maryland  to 
continue  the  employment  of  children.  So  it  is  with  the  mer- 
cantile community  of  Baltimore.  There  is  no  excuse  why 
little  girls  should  be  retained  in  these  establishments,  when  the 
improved  machinery  for  cash  distribution  can  so  readily  be 
employed.       Massachussetts,    New    York,    Connecticut    and 
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Pennsylvania,  with  other  States,  have  recognized  the  need  of 
a  certain  amount  of  compulsion  to  bring  the  educational  stand- 
ard of  the  masses  up  to  the  necessity  of  the  times,  and  it  is 
well  to  consider  all  arguments  that  may  be  advanced  in  favor 
of  following  their  footsteps  in  Maryland. 

We  have  been  to  some  trouble  to  inquire  of  a  number  of 
physicians  in  Baltimore  as  to  the  effect  upon  the  physical 
nature  of  children  of  employment  in  factories  and  stores,  and 
without  extending  in  this  report  any  remarks  in  reference  to 
their  statements,  we  beg  to  say  that  there  seems  to  be  a 
unanimous  opinion  that  neither  boys  nor  girls  are  physically 
able  to  stand  the  constant  strain  of  steady  employment  nine 
or  ten  hours  a  day  at  the  various  occupations  in  which  they 
are  engaged  without  detriment  to  their  health  and  growth, 
as  well  as  mental  and  moral  training. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  evil 
effect  upon  children  of  association  with  older  persons  in  man- 
ufacturing and  mercantile  establishments.  However  strict 
the  discipline  or  particular  the  employer,  or  clean  the  envi- 
ronment, there  is  a  constant  recurrence  of  events  in  these 
places  which  should  not  come  to  the  knowledge  of  little  girls 
and  boys,  who  are  often  unable  to  discriminate  between  right 
and  wrong,  or  have  not  the  discretion  to  avoid  the  evil  and 
absorb  the  good.  When  this  question  is  to  be  considered  as 
it  should  be,  it  is  probable  that  the  best  course  to  pursue 
would  be  to  have  some  special  committee  of  the  Legislature 
place  themselves  at  the  disposal  of  this  Bureau  for  a  brief 
time,  so  that  they  might  be  made  personally  acquainted  with 
these  conditions,  and  thus  be  able  to  render  an  opinion  to  the 
Legislative  body. 

The  Census  Bureau  reports  the  average  number  of  children 
employed  in  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  enterprises  of 
Maryland  as  averaging  5,884  per  annum.  The  highest  num- 
ber at  any  one  period  of  the  year  employed  in  these  mechani- 
cal industries  is  7,885.  Of  course  this  does  not  include  the 
children  employed  in  mercantile  establishments  and  the 
various  industrial  enterprises  that  do  not  fall  under  the  head 
of  mechanical  industries.  For  instance,  there  is  one  institu- 
tion in  Baltimore  city  that  this  Bureau  has  personal  cogni- 
zance of,  employing  in  the  neighborhood  of  500  persons, 
largely  children  under  17  years  of  age,  which  is  not  reported 
separately  as  a  manufacturing  establishment  in  the  census 
reports,  but  as  being  one  of  the  constituent  parts  of  another 
manufacturing  industry.  The  proprietors  of  this  establish- 
ment have  expressed  to  the  representative  of  this  Bureau  their 
desire  to  exclude  all  children  from  their  factory  under  14 
years  of  age,  but  they  find  that  the  mothers  and  fathers,  as 
well   as  some  of  the  children  who   are  under  this   age,  make 
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false  statements  as  to  when  they  were  born  and  how  old  they 
are,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  their  way  into  employment. 
The  representative  of  this  Bureau  made  personal  inquiry  of 
.some  of  these  children  and  found  that  their  fathers  were 
mechanics  earning  $2  to  $3  a  day,  and  perfectly  able,  even 
though  poor,  to  keep  their  children  at  school  until  they  were 
able  to  read  and  write  at  least,  and  had  the  physical  strength 
to  bear  the  toil  which  in  this  particular  case  was  extremely 
hard,  requiring  the  employes  to  stand  nine  hours  a  day  con- 
tinuously, with  the  exception  of  the  half-hour  for  noon  lunch. 

According  to  the  United  States  Census,  the  persons  of  school 
age — 5  to  17 — in  the  State  of  Maryland  aggregates  331,904, 
of  which  262,691  are  white,  and  69,213  are  colored;  of  which 
we  find  in  the  City  of  Baltimore  63,612  white  pupils  enrolled 
in  1901  in  the  public  schools,  and  9,604  colored  children, 
making  a  total  of  73,216  in  the  City  of  Baltimore,  and  143,153 
enrolled  in  the  schools  in  the  counties;  or,  out  of  a  total 
school  age  population  of  331,904,  we  have  216,369  availing 
themselves  of  the  school  privileges,  and  115,535  children  of 
school  age  who  are  at  work  or  kept  at  home  for  some  cause 
or  other — not  quite  one-third  of  the  entire  child  population, 
and,  so  far  as  the  public  school  system  is  concerned,  being 
deprived  of  the  educational  facilities  so  liberally  maintained 
by  this  State.  Of  course,  a  liberal  allowance  must  be  made 
for  the  large  number  attending  private  and  parochial  schools, 
of  which  no  account  can  be  had  without  securing  specific  re- 
ports from  these  various  institutions. 

These  figures  are  really  appalling  when  we  consider  the 
efforts  being  made  to  educate  the  masses,  and  will  account,  in 
some  measure,  for  the  degree  of  illiteracy  in  this  State,  which 
is  entirely  too  large  when  compared  with  other  States  of  like 
size  and  of  similar  age  of  settlement. 

While  it  is  impossible,  at  present,  to  enumerate  the  popula- 
tion by  occupation,  which  would  enable  us  to  find  out  just  how 
man}r  children  are  employed  in  all  occupations  in  this  State, 
yet  the  census  will  show  that  of  the  children  of  ten  years 
and  over  enumerated,  15  per  cent,  are  illiterates,  and  it  is  also 
shown  that  there  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  children  em- 
ployed in  the  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industries. 
While  the  figures  given  in  the  census  show  the  average  num- 
ber of  children  emplo3^ed  for  the  entire  year,  they  do  not 
show  the  highest  number  of  children  employed  at  all  times 
during  the  year,  and  we  are  safe  in  saying  that,  in  addition  to 
these  figures,  there  are  fully  10,000  more  children  employed  in 
the  State  in  other  industries  than  these,  making  a  total  of  fully 
18,000  children  of  school  age  employed  at  some  occupation. 

As  pertinent  to  this  subject,  Miss  Florence  E.  Peirce  was 
employed  by  the  Arundel  Good  Government  Club  of  Balti- 
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more  City  to  make  an  investigation  in  behalf  of  the  School 
Attendance  Bill  now  pending  before  the  Legislature.  In  this 
report  Miss  Peirce  says  she  visited  five  different  neighbor- 
hoods in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  making  a  personal  examina- 
tion, and  found  that  from  5  to  35  per  cent,  of  the  children 
attending  the  public  schools  average  1^  to  3  days  absence 
weekly,  and  in  five  of  the  eight  neighborhoods,  25  per  cent, 
attended  irregularly.     The  Committee  also  reports: 

"The  temptation  of  industrial  opportunities  is  an  important 
secondary  cause  *  *  *  for  the  large  percentage  of  non- 
attendance  in  these  neighborhoods  adjacent  to  the  mills." 

In  the  tables  in  this  report,  under  the  head  of  Manufacturing 
and  Mechanical  Industries,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average 
number  of  children  under  16  years  of  age,  employed  for  the 
whole  year  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  is  4, 108,  while  the  average 
number  for  the  counties  is  1,776.  The  average  wages  of 
children  for  the  whole  State,  per  annum,  is  $130,  or  42  cents 
per  day,  and  probably  this  accounts  for  the  demand  for  child 
labor  in  the  mechanical  industries. 

While  no  figures  are  at  hand  as  to  the  wages  paid  in  mercan- 
tile industries  to  the  children  employed,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  average  will  not  be  increased  to  any  appreciable  extent 
when  the  figures  are  fully  known.  It  was  the  intention  of  the 
Bureau  to  enumerate  the  children  employed  in  the  mercantile 
establishments  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  during  the  past  year, 
but  lack  of  time  and  facilities  prevented.  The  value  of  such 
information  can  hardly  be  overestimated,  as  it  will  enable  the 
student  of  economics  to  find  out  to  just  what  extent  in  Mary- 
land mercantile  and  manufacturing  prosperity  are  due  to  this 
kind  of  labor. 

The  labor  organizations  make  general  complaint  about  the 
employment  of  children,  because,  in  many  cases,  it  has  driven 
the  men  or  women  out  of  employment.  The  employer  claims 
that,  by  reason  of  competition,  he  must  have  his  work  done  as 
cheap  as  possible,  and  the  advent  of  Department  Stores,  and 
the  subdivision  of  labor  in  mechanical  industries  with  improved 
machinery  has  enabled  all  kinds  of  employers  of  labor  to  sub- 
stitute the  cheap  and  unskilled  child  for  the  adult,  thus  econo- 
mizing in  production,  and  at  the  same  time  opening  the  door 
for  the  claim  made  by  the  labor  organizations  that  the  child- 
ren are  displacing  the  adult  population.  Whether  this  be  true 
or  not,  must  be  left  to  a  further  investigation,  so  far  as  this 
Department  is  concerned;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
Massachussetts,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  other 
States,  largely  manufacturing  in  their  character,  have  prohib- 
ited the  employment  of  these  children  without  detriment  to 
their  material  interests,  or  without  stopping  the  increase  of 
industrial  enterprises. 
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The  theory  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  teach  its  chil- 
dren to  do  something,  as  well  as  to  know  something,  is  of 
comparative  recent  origin.  The  manual  and  industrial  train- 
ing system,  which  is  .so  rapidly  becoming  a  part  of  the  school 
system  of  the  entire  country,  is  one  of  the  best  evidences  of 
the  trend  of  civilization,  and  will  undoubtedly  keep  pace 
with  the  modern  methods  of  commercialism. 

At  one  time  it  was  thought  that  the  duty  of  the  State 
ended  in  teaching  its  children  the  three  R's,  but  the  develop- 
ment of  our  educational  system  has  broadened,  until  today, 
from  the  kindergarten  to  the  college,  it  is  conceded  that  it  is 
wiser  for  the  State  to  supervise  and  provide  for  the  education 
of  its  future  citizens  rather  than  leave  the  same  to  the  dispo- 
sition and  means  of  the  individual.  It  is  hardly  worth 
while  speculating  at  this  day  as  to  the  wisdom  of  this  ten- 
dency. It  is  no  longer  a  theory  or  simple  proposition,  but 
an  accepted  fact,  and  very  few  States  in  the  Union  hesitate 
to  provide  the  means  for  such  liberal  education. 

The  importance  of  training  the  industrial  masses  was  first 
recognized  in  France  as  far  back  as  1780,  where  technical 
skill  and  artistic  training  for  a  number  of  years  attained  the 
highest  point.  According  to  a  recent  writer,  schools  of 
domestic  science  were  also  established  in  France  early  in  the 
eighties.  According  to  the  same  writer,  in  1867  the  school 
authorities  of  Paris  introduced  sewing  in  the  public  schools, 
and  in  1873  manual  training  was  introduced  in  the  grammar 
grades. 

To  Germany  belongs  the  credit  of  introducing  the  kinder- 
garten system,  as  well  as  the  development  of  the  same  into 
the  Sloyd  system  of  manual  training,  and  in  1882  England 
followed  in  the  wake  of  the  other  continental  countries  by  the 
establishment  of  what  was  called  trade  schools,  though  they 
were  practically  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  in 
manual  training. 

While  Massachusetts  was  the  first  State  in  the  United 
States  to  establish  an  Institute  of  Technology,  and  to  realize 
the  importance  of  manual  training,  to  Baltimore  belongs  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  city  of  any  importance  to  introduce 
manual  training  into  its  public  school  system  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Polytechnic  School  in  1884,  since  which  time 
the  manual  training  idea  has  grown  until  it  is  a  part  of  the 
school  system,  in  some  form  or  other,  of  nearly  every  State  in 
the  Union. 
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The  committee  recommending  the  establishment  of  such  a 
school  in  1884  in  Baltimore  said: 

"It  is  not  intended  by  the  introduction  of  this  department 
of  instruction  to  turn  the  schools  into  workshops,  but  the 
purpose  is  training  of  the  pupils,  and  not  educating  them  to 
any  special  trade.  *  *  *  In  addition  to  this  manual  train- 
ing school  for  boys  we  recommend  that  instruction  in  sewing 
be  given  in  such  schools  as  may  hereafter  be  designated." 

In  the  1900  report  issued  from  this  Bureau  mention  was 
made  of  the  verjr  liberal. legislation  of  our  law-makers  for  the 
establishment  of  manual  training  schools  in  the  counties.  At- 
tention was  directed  to  the  law,  and  the  hope  expressed  that 
we  would  soon  have  a  system  of  manual  training  schools  of 
which  we  could  be  proud.  This  hope  has  not  been  in  vain. 
Today  we  have  established  in  sixteen  counties  of  Maryland 
seventeen  manual  training  schools,  one  of  which  is  for  colored 
children,  and  a  school  enrollment  of  2,218  scholars  and  19 
teachers. 

In  addition  to  this,  Baltimore  City  is  rapidly  establishing 
manual  training  classes  in  various  sections  of  the  city,  and 
has  one  Polytechnic  School  for  white  pupils,  and  a  Manual 
Training  High  School  for  colored  children,  with  kindergart- 
ens in  sixteen  schools. 

The  importance  of  this  branch  of  our  educational  system 
cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  upon  our  educators  and  the 
people  generally.  For  some  time  the  workingmen's  organiza- 
tions felt  inclined  to  oppose  the  extension  of  manual  training 
in  the  school  system,  confounding  it  in  a  measure  with  the 
work  of  the  trade  schools  and  like  institutions,  which  seek  to 
teach  trades  in  a  limited  time,  and  by  theoretical  methods. 
But  this  inclination  has  given  place  to  a  hearty  concurrence 
in  the  objects  of  the  manual  training  school  as  now  under- 
stood, and  mechanics  and  middle-class  people  are  availing  of 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  course  of  manual  training 
for  their  children. 

Nearly  all  of  the  county  manual  training  schools  in  this 
State  have  been  organized  within  the  past  two  years,  and  it 
is  only  within  the  last  year  that  the  system  of  education  in 
the  manual  training  schools  has  been  taken  up  for  discussion 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  with  a  view  to  systematizing 
the  work  and  formulating  a  uniform  curriculum.  The  Legis- 
lature, we  understand,  will  be  asked  to  provide  for  a  superin- 
tendent for  the  manual  training  schools,  and,  as  a  step  in  the 
proper  direction,  this  is  highly  to  be  commended.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  in  brief  the  various  counties  having  man- 
ual training  schools  established,  with  the  number  of  pupils, 
teachers  and  hours  of  study.  The  figures  herein  are  full  of 
promise  for  the  development  of  this  feature  of  our  educational 
system. 
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Time  Devoted  to  Manual  Training  in  School 

Allegany 

63 

292 

128 

210 

140 

130 

j  04 

120 

117 

100 

80 

96 

66 

44 
201 
285 

42 

Six  hours  per  day,  one  hour  for  each  class. 

Six  classes  of  45  minutes  each. 

vSix  classes,  one  hour  each  per  day  for  3  days. 

Each  pupil  gets  2]/2  hours  per  week. 

One-half  hour  per  day  to  each  of  9  classes. 

Each  class  has  a  period  of  45  minutes. 

One-half  to  one  hour  lessons  daily. 

Each  class  has  a  period  of  one  hour  per  day 

Each  pupil  is  taught  two  hours  per  week. 

Six  classes,  one  hour  given  each  day. 

Anne  Arundel... 
Baltimore 

Carroll 

Caroline 

Cecil 

Garrett 

Howard 

Kent 

*Montgomery(2) 
Prince  George's. 
Queen  Anne's... 
Talbot 

Four  hours  daily  to  school, divided  in  classes. 
Each  pupil  has  three  hours  per  week. 
Each  pupil  has  three  hours  daily,  in  classes. 
Each  class  of  25  receives  three  hours  per  week 
One  hour  per  day. 

Wicomico 

Total 

2,176 

42 

19 

*  Montgomery  has  one  school  and  two  branch  classes. 

Talbot  county  was  the  first  to  establish  a  manual  training 
school  in  this  State,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Anne  Arundel 
and  Wicomico,  has  the  largest  number  of  enrolled  pupils. 
The  Talbot  county  school  reports  that  the  manual  training 
department  is  located  in  and  connected  with  the  school,  and 
all  of  the  pupils  participate  alike  in  the  academic  side  of  the 
school  without  dropping  any  of  the  branches  of  study .  They 
teach  the  Sloyd  system  and  bench-work  in  wood,  wood-turn- 
ing,Venetian  iron-work,  clay  modeling,  freehand  and  mechani- 
cal drawing  and  typewriting,  the  latter  to  the  10th  grade. 
This  school  is  well  equipped,  and  is  certainly  doing  good 
work. 

Allegany  county  reports  that  of  its  total  number  of  white 
pupils  37  are  girls  and  36  are  boys,  and  the  attendance  of  the 
colored  pupils  consists  of  42  bo)7s. 

In  Anne  Arundel  count}7  the  school  is  reported  to  be 
divided  up  into  six  grades,  all  of  which  have  a  period  of  45 
minutes  per  week,  except  the  7th  grade,  which  is  given  one 
hour  and  fifteen  minutes. 

In  Baltimore  county  each  class  receives  one  hour  instruc- 
tion per  day  in  manual  training  for  three  days  in  the  week. 
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and  one  hour  instruction  in  freehand  and  mechanical  drawing 
per  day  for  two  days  in  the  week. 

In  Montgomery  county  the  table  shows  that  there  are  two 
schools.  This  is  not  strictly  correct;  there  is  one  manual 
training  department,  and  there  are  two  branches  established 
on  a  small  scale  in  other  parts  of  the  county,  which  are  tenta- 
tive in  their  efforts. 

The  manual  training  department  in  Prince  George's  county 
is  working  strictly  on  the  Sloyd  system. 

In  the  Kent  county  school,  which  is  divided  into  four 
grades,  freehand  drawing,  carpentry,  perspective  drawing  and 
mechanical  drawing,  Venetian  iron-work  and  wood-carving 
are  taught. 

In  the  Dorchester  County  school  daily  instructions  are 
given  in  drawing,  paper  folding  and  cutting,  cardboard  con- 
struction and  wood-working. 

The  fragmentary  report  herein  given  will,  no  doubt,  be 
supplemented  by  a  fuller  report  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  by  this  time  next  year  we  hope  to  be  able  to  report 
that  a  uniform  system  of  manual  training  has  been  put  into 
practice  throughout  the  State,  with  a  technical  graduating 
school  in  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

SCHOOLS    IN  BALTIMORE. 

In  Baltimore  City  we  have  had  manual  training  schools  for 
a  number  of  years,  known  as  the  Baltimore  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute and  the  Colored  High  and  Training  School.  The  former 
was  instituted  in  the  year  1884,  and  the  latter  in  the  year 
1894.  Both  are  connected  with  the  public  school  system  of 
the  city.  At  present  the  Baltimore  Polytechnic  Institute  has 
184  pupils  enrolled,  and  the  principal,  Mr.  William  B.  King, 
through  the  courtesy  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Van  Sickle,  makes  the  following  report,  which  fully 
covers  the  work  of  the  institute: 

"I  give  to  'Manual  Training'  its  broadest  significance, 
making  it  include  all  the  shop  exercises.  I  omit  mentioning 
the  eighth-grade  class,  as  this  is  the  last  year  of  a  class  of 
that  character. 

first  year  class  (116  Members). 

Carpentry. — Sixteen  weeks,  eight  periods  a  week.  Sheet- 
Metal. — Sixteen  weeks,  eight  periods  a  week.  Soldering, 
sheet-metal,  Venetian  and  repousse  work. 

second  year  class  (39  Members). 

"Review  of  Carpentry. — Four  weeks,  six  periods  a  week. 
Introductory  Vise  Work. — Four  weeks,  six  periods  a  week. 
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Forge. — Twelve  weeks,  six   periods  a  week.     Light  forging 
and  welding.     Pattern  — Twelve  weeks,  six   periods  a  week. 

Third  year  class  (20  Members) . 

"Practice. — Thirty-two  weeks,  six  periods  a  week.  Actual 
running  of  a  steam  engine,  taking  indicator,  diagrams,  set- 
ting slide  valve,  work  at  the  lathe,  planer,  milling  machine, 
drilling  machine  and  vise,  forging  and  tempering  machine, 
cutting  tools,  case-hardening,  chasing. 

post-graduate  class  (9  Members). 

"Practice. — Thirty-two  weeks,  four  periods  a  week.  Actual 
running  and  indicating  of  the  power  engine  and  of  a  high 
speed  automatic  cut-off  engine;  testing  for  tensile  and  com- 
pressional  strength  with  a  Riehle  machine;  machine  work 
involving  accuracy  and  finish." 

The  Polytechnic  is  in  the  nature  of  a  high  school  for 
manual  training,  and  in  time  it  may  be  possible  that  gradu- 
ates may  be  taken  from  the  manual  training  schools  of  the 
counties  into  this  institute  for  final  instruction.  There  are 
now  362  scholars  attending  its  sessions. 

The  Colored  High  and  Training  School,  which  was  opened 
in  Baltimore  City  in  1894,  and  of  which  Mr.  Hugh  M.  Browne 
is  principal,  makes  the  following  report  as  to  the  work  being 
performed: 


Year. 

No.  Pupils. 

„..    j     r  txT     1             Time  Devoted 
Kind  of  Work.               per  Week 

First  

Girls— 53. 
Boys — 38. 

Basketry.               2  hrs.  24  min'tes. 
Wood-work.           |2  hrs.  24  min'tes. 

Second  

Girls — 37. 
Boys — 22. 

Sewing  and  Basketry.  2  hrs.  24  min'tes. 
Wood-work.            2  hrs.  24  min'tes. 

Third 

Girls— 23.                    Sewing.               J3  hrs.  12  min'tes. 
jy                      j  Applied  electricity.      1        1    ,*. 

uoys     15.      :  -|  Machine  shop- 

3  nrs.  12111111  ies. 

Girls — 19.                  Millinery. 

-p                       j  Applied  electricity. 

Boys—  4-        -)  Machine  shop. 

3  hrs.  12  min'tes. 
3  hrs.  12  min'tes. 

Training  class... 

Girls — 11. 

Basketry. 

3 hrs.  12  min'tes. 

The  Colored  High  School  is  doing  an  excellent  work  in  the 
community,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  that  the  colored  people 
of  the  City  of  Baltimore,  and  the  State  itself  realize  the  ex- 
cellent effect  that  manual  training  will  have  on  the  progress 
of  their  race. 
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While  elementary  manual  training  schools  have  not  been 
general  heretofore  in  Baltimore  City,  the  prospects  are  that 
before  the  close  of  the  present  year  we  shall  have  the  full 
benefit  of  the  regular  manual  training  system  of  schools. 
The  Superintendent  of  Baltimore  puolic  schools  has  this  to 
say  in  reference  to  the  matter: 

"With  regard  to  manual  training  in  elementary  schools, 
grades  i  to  8,  sewing  is  taught  to  all  girls  in  grades  3  to  8, 
inclusive,  one  hour  per  week  during  the  year.  Four  manual 
training  centers,  in  which  wood  work  will  be  taught  to  boys 
of  grades  7  and  8,  are  soon  to  be  opened,  the  equipment  having 
been  contracted  for.  This  will  afford  training  to  1 ,200  boys  for 
one  and  one-half  hours  per  week.  One  center  for  the  teaching  of 
cooking  to  girls  will  also  be  opened  this  year.  A  good  deal 
of  meritorious  work  has  been  done  in  various  schools  of  the 
city  in  clay  modelling,  moulding,  wood-carving,  etc.,  but  these 
have  depended  largely  upon  the  individual  initiative.  We 
expect  very  soon  to  provide  suitable  manual  training  for  every 
grade,  in  a  somewhat  systematic  manner." 

This  report,  and  these  statements  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  Baltimore,  gives  assurance  that  manual  training  has 
come  to  stay  as  a  part  of  the  public  school  system  of  Mary- 
land, and  we  have  no  doubt  that,  as  a  result  of  the  systematic 
efforts  now  being  made,  that  the  county  schools  will  soon  be 
so  organized  as  to  gravitate  towards  the  Baltimore  Polytechnic 
Institute  as  the  center  of  all  the  manual  training  schools  of 
the  State. 

The  kindergarten  schools  were  introduced  by  Superinten- 
dent Van  Sickle  into  the  public  school  system  in  Baltimore 
in  December,  1901,  and  there  are  now  16  kindergartens,  with 
an  approximate  attendance  of  650  children. 

In  the  State  of  Maryland,  we  have  institutions  teaching 
manual  training  other  than  those  connected  with  the  public 
school  system,  as  follows: 

Baltimore  Manual  Labor  School 2  teachers.  140  pupils. 

industrial  Training  Dept.,  House  of  Refuge...  3         "  125 

*St.  Mary's  Industrial  School 3         "  30 

Samuel  Ready  School  2         "  38 

McDonogh  Educational  Fund  and  Institute....  7         "  140 

Tome  Institute 5         "  276 

•  These  are  reformatory  institutions. 

PROF.  WOODWARD    ON    MANUAL   TRAINING. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  growth  of  interest  in  this  particular 
effort  to  prepare  boys  and  girls  for  the  struggles  of  life  with 
practical,  as  well  as  academical  education,  at  the  last  session 
of  the  Association   of  the   Officials  of  the   Bureau  of  L,abor 
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Statistics,  held  in  St  Louis,  May  23d,  composed  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  country, 
with  the  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  of  the  National  Bureau, 
presiding,  the  subject  was  discussed  at  great  length,  a  report 
of  which  is  given  in  full  in  the  Annual  Publication  of  Pro- 
ceedings. 

The  particular  reason  why  working  men  and  the  people 
generally  should  be  interested  in  the  successful  establishment 
and  prosecution  of  the  work  of  manual  training  is  that  the 
tendency  of  the  times  in  all  industries  is  to  specialists,  and 
very  rapidly  the  ordinary  skilled  mechanic  of  the  olden  times 
is  giving  way  to  the  machine  and  specialist  in  that  particular 
trade.  These  skilled  workmen  must  either  develop  along  the 
lines  of  technical  skill,  or  sink  back  into  the  great  army  of 
common  laborers,  which  is  rapidly  being  increased  through 
the  combinations  in  trade  and  the  use  of  modern  machinery 
and  inventions. 

Throughout  the  country  the  people  seem  to  be  thoroughly 
aroused  to  the  value  of  manual  training,  and  we  append  some 
extracts  from  an  address  delivered  before  the  Association  of 
Labor  Bureau  Officials  in  St.  Louis,  believing  they  are  perti- 
nent to  this  report  and  of  value  to  our  citizens.  Prof.  Calvin 
M.  Woodward,  of  the  St.  Louis  Manual  Training  School,  who 
is  generally  looked  upon  as  the  father  of  manual  training 
schools  in  this  country,  delivered  an  address  before  the  asso- 
ciation, in  which  he  said: 

While  many  schools  of  engineering  in  England  and  America  had  incor- 
porated more  or  less  shop  work  in  their  curricula  before  1880,  and  while 
in  numerous  instances  in  Europe  and  America  manual  labor  had  been 
characteristic  of  school  experiments,  a  manual  training  school  properly 
so  called  was  not  organized  till  September,  1880,  when  the  St.  Louis 
school  was  opened.  Then  for  the  first  time  in  connection  with  a  liberal 
course  of  study  of  secondary  grade,  a  daily  "period"  in  drawing  and 
two  daily  periods  in  educational  shop-work  were  incorporated.  By 
"educational"  I  mean  that  the  shop  products  had  little  or  no  intrinsic 
value  compared  with  their  value  as  educational  agencies. 

The  history  of  this  school  is  fairly  well  known.  It  has  gone  smoothly 
on  its  way  for  twenty-one  years,  turning  out  every  year  from  forty  to 
fifty  young  men  who  to  a  certain  extent  embody  the  idea  expressed  by 
the  motto,  of  a  cultivated  mind  combined  with  a  skillful  hand.  I  shall 
not  speak  of  the  attacks  made  upon  the  theory  and  methods  of  the 
school,  nor  of  the  battles  in  its  defence  which  have  finally  resulted  in 
the  defeat  and  capture  of  all  assailants.  There  are  now  no  enemies  of 
manual  training;  we  have  now  to  deal  only  with  questions  which  arise 
within  our  own  ranks. 

Today  I  propose  to  address  myself  to  the  discussion  of  a  single  ques- 
tion which  has  arisen  in  connection  with  tool  instruction.  The  ques- 
tion is  this:  Shall  the  average  school  boy  who  is  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  of  age  receive,  during  two  "hours"  each  dajT,  a  broad  range  of 
culture  in  a  variety  of  shops  intended  to  teach  the  theory  and  art  of 
tool  work  upon  woods  and  metals?  Or  shall  he  devote  one-half  of  each 
day,  (i.  e  four  or  five  hours)  to  actually  learning  a  single  trade  in  a 
commercial  shop,  with  the  definite  idea  of  becoming  a  journeyman 
mechanic  when  he  leaves  the  school? 
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It  will  simplify  the  discussion  somewhat  to  say  in  the  very  begin- 
ning that  the  first  method  is  the  method  of  nearly  every  manual  train- 
ing school  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  and  that  the  second  method 
is  the  method  which  is  earnestly  advocated  by  persons  of  long  experi- 
ence and  wide  observation  who  are  deeply  interested  in  the  subject  of 
the  education  of  American  youth,  prominent  among  whom  stands  Mr. 
M.  P.  Higgins,  for  many  years  shop  superintendent  and  instructor  in 
the  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Worcester,  Mass.  Mr.  Higgins  has  elab- 
orated his  plan  for  what  he  calls  half-time  schools,  which  in  brief  is  to 
devote  one-half  of  each  (!ay  to  academic  work  in  language,  science  and 
drawing,  and  the  other  half  to  the  actual  learning  of  a  trade  as  appren- 
tices in  commercial  machine  shops.     *     *     * 

Three  points  present  themselves,  which   I  shall   consider  in  order. 

1.  When   and   how  shall   a   boy  make  a  wise  choice  of    an  occupation? 

2.  To  what  extent  does  "manual  training"  as  gained  in  high  schools 
and  academies  open  the  doors  into  the  trades?  3.  Why  are  so  few 
"manual  graduates"  enrolled  as  mechanics?  Does  the  small  number 
indicate  any  failure  or  disappointed  hope? 

1  The  choice  of  an  occupation  is  a  very  important  matter.  The 
theory  of  the  ordinary  manual  training  school  assumes  that  the  boy  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen  is  unprepared  to  make  a  choice;  first,  because  he 
does  not  know  himself,  his  mental  and  physical  possibilities;  again, 
because  he  does  not  know  what  the  different  trades  involve;  finally,  he 
does  not  know  what  other  avenues  of  employment  or  occupation  there 
are  which  would  naturally  compete  in  his  mind  with  the  mechanical 
trades. 

In  1S85  I  visited  the  Trade  School  on  the  Boulevard  de  la  Vilette,  in 
Paris.  The  boys  entered  at  thirteen  or  fourteen.  One  year  was  spent 
in  sampling  the  shops  and  two  in  learning  a  trade.  To  be  sure  the 
number  of  practical  shops  was-  not  more  than  four  or  five,  and  those 
shops  were  not  so  much  intended  to  teach  trades,  as  we  use  the  term 
in  this  country,  as  they  were  intended  to  teach  the  actual  construction 
of  certain  lines  of  goods.  For  instance,  one  of  the  shops  was  a  place 
where  the  boys  learned  to  make  locks  for  doors,  drawers  and  safes. 
Of  course  there  was  quite  a  varietv  of  locks  manufactured,  but  every 
boy  in  that  shop  did  nothing  but  make  locks,  and  the  drafting  he 
learned  (which  was  a  minimum)  concerned  itself  almost  wholly  with 
the  detailed  drawings  of  the  parts  of  a  lock.  Another  shop  was  very 
much  like  a  machine  shop  doing  a  small  range  of  work,  but  with  a 
verv  thorough  course  of  instruction  and  training  in  the  work  they  did; 
another  was  a  forging  shop,  where  each  boy  who  selected  that  depart- 
ment became  a  practical  blacksmith.  The  woodworking  shop  was  not 
so  much  for  general  culture  as  it  was  for  learning  the  manufacture  of 
certain  articles  of  household  or  office  furniture. 

I  noticed,  by  the  way,  that  the  boys  were  fairly  distributed  through 
all  these  shops.  This  by  no  means  indicated,  as  I  thought,  that  the 
natural  bent  and  fancy  of  the  boys  had  led  to  this  result,  but  that 
under  the  advice  of  the  management  this  result  had  been  brought 
about  in  a  perfectly  natural  and  business-like  way,  with  a  minimum  of 
judgment  on  the  part  of  a  boy  and  a  maximum  of  shrewd  advice  on 
the  part  of  the  director.  I  remember  asking  the  director  what  he  did 
with  a  boy  who  found  out  that  he  was  not  well  suited  to  any  of  the 
trades  which  they  taught,  and  who  finally  discovered,  or  thought  he 
discovered,  that  he  was  cut  out  for  something  else,  and  not  for  a  lock- 
smith, or  a  blacksmith,  or  a  machinist.  He  turned  upon  me  with  a 
very  impatient  air  and  said  with  some  little  feeling:  "These  boys  are 
here  to  learn  a  trade,  and  they  do  learn  a  trade,  and  the  moment  they 
leave  this  school  they  go  to  work  at  the  trade.  There  are  no  excep- 
tions to  this  rule.  Every  boy  must  earn  his  own  living,  and  there  is 
no  other  course  for  him  to  pursue." 
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As  to  the  academic  work  done  in  that  school,  it  was  of  a  very  meagre 
and  inadequate  sort.  It  was  evident  that  the  momenta  hoy  had  made 
his  choice,  his  academic  work  was  trimmed  down  to  just  what  were 
supposed  to  he  the  "essentials"  for  the  trade  which  lie  had  chosen.  In 
fact  it  seemed  as  if  all  other  doors  were  shut  the  moment  he  entered  a 
shop  the  second  year,  and  his  destiny  was  sealed. 

I  came  back  to  St.  Louis  entirely  satisfied  with  the  plan  of  our 
school,  in  so  far  as  it  left  the  student  free  to  make  his  choice  of  occu- 
pation at  a  later  period  when  all  the  presumptions  would  he  in  favor  of 
a  correct  choice.  Our  prospectus  states  among  the  objects  for  which 
the  St.  Louis  Manual  Training  School  was  organized,  this:  "The  school 
is  to  serve  as  a  developing  school  where  pupils  can  discover  their  inborn 
capacities  and  aptitudes,  whether  in  the  direction  of  literature, 
science,  engineering,  or  the  practical  arts." 

In  point  of  fact  I  suppose  it  to  be  true  that  so  far  as  a  majority  of  our 
patrons  go,  the  controlling  motive  in  sending  boys  to  the  Manual  Train- 
ing School  is  to  find  out  what  is  in  them,  what  their  innate  capacities 
and  inherited  tastes  really  are.  Parents  have  come  to  me  continually 
complaining  that  their  boys  will  not  decide  what  they  want  to  do  in  life. 
Again  and  again,  have  I  heard  boys  in  the  presence  of  their  parents 
insist  that  they  do  not  know  what  they  would  like  to  do;  that  they  can 
not  make  up  their  minds.  This  sort  of  answer  very  frequently  irritates 
a  parent,  and  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  read  the  parents  a  very  pointed 
lecture,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  showing  them  how  utterly  unreason- 
able and  illogical  they  are;  and  1  have  commended  the  boy  for  persist- 
ing in  his  attitude  of  unwillingness  to  decide  whether  he  wishes  to  be 
an  electrical  engineer,  or  a  chemist,  or  an  architect,  or  a  lawyer,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  he  is  utterlj'  unprepared  to  make  such  a  decision. 

To  be  sure  I  know  parents  are  delighted  often  to  find  that  their  boy 
has  a  decided  preference  for  a  certain  occupation.  I  know  a  little  fel- 
low of  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age  who,  for  some  years,  has 
insisted  upon  it  that  he  is  going  to  be  a  lawyer,  and  his  parents  have 
been  perfectly  delighted  with  his  choice,  and  are  doing  their  very  best 
to  steer  him  into  the  legal  profession,  omitting  everything  in  his  educa- 
tion which  does  not  seem  to  be  necessary  to  a  lawyer.  Of  course,  I 
think  the  parents  are  very  foolish,  and  possibly  they  may  regret  it. 
There  is  one  chance  in  a  hundred  that  his  intellectual  characteristics 
fit  him  for  the  law;  that  no  matter  how  thoroughly  all  his  brain  areas 
are  developed  he  will  find  his  natural  bias  for  the  legal  profession;  but 
the  chances  are  decidedly  against  it.  The  whims  and  fancies  of  a  boy 
are  as  inevitable  and  as  natural  as  are  his  appetite  for  pla}'  and  his 
fondness  for  sweetmeats,  but  they  depend  very  largely  upon  his  en- 
vironment, upon  Avhat  he  sees  and  hears,  and  the  opportunities  that 
seem  to  be  open  to  his  boyish  gaze.  However,  they  are  all  surface  indi- 
cations, and  have  very  little  to  do  with  natural  or  inherited  apitudes. 

"I  wish  you  wouid  take  William  and  give  him  a  thorough  course  of 
training  in  this  school.  I  wish  to  find  out  if  he  has  any  mechanical 
aptitudes.  He  has  never  shown  any,  and  I  am  doubtful  of  his  having 
an3r,  but  I  wish  to  find  out  for  certain."  That  is  what  a  father  said  to 
me  one  day  as  he  brought  his  little  son  of  about  fifteen  years  to  my 
office  in  the  Manual  Training  School.  I  did  not  ask  William  what  he 
wanted  to  be,  but  I  put  him  at  work  in  the  regular  courseof  study  and 
training  in  the  school.  He  took  all  the  science,  all  the  mathematics, 
the  Latin,  the  English,  the  drawing  and  the  tool  work,  from  joinery  in 
the  first  part  of  the  first  year  to  machine-shop  practice  during  his  third 
year.  He  came  out  a  good  scholar,  a  good  draftsman,  an  exact  and 
efficient  workman  in  whatever  he  undertook.  He  went  on  through  the 
school  of  egineering,  and  he  is  now  a  very  successful  manager  of  a  large 
mining  establishment,  having  supervision  over  all  the  departments, 
whether  financial,  mechanical  or  metallurgical.     I  need  only  add  that 
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the  development  was  very  satisfactory  to  the  father,  and  withal  was 
much  of  a  surprise  to  both  father  and  son. 

In  regard  to  this  matter  of  boyish  fancies  I  find  myself  exactly  in 
agreement  with  Professor  C.  Hanford  Henderson,  who  was  for  years 
principal  of  the  North  East  Manual  Training  High  School  of  Philadel- 
phia, but  who  recently  resigned  to  devote  himself  to  philosophical 
subjects  along  the  lines  of  literature  and  pedagogy. 

Professor  Henderson  protests  vigorously  against  all  attempts  to  rob 
a  boy  of  fourteen  of  his  freedom  of  choice.  He  says:  "At  fourteen  a 
boy  is  too  young  to  interrupt  the  culture  process,  much  too  young  to 
know  what  will  be  the  true  occupation  of  his  adult  life.  I  have  seen — 
and  who  indeed  has  not? — the  very  sad  effects  of  this  too  early  special- 
ization. A  boy  of  fourteen  is  full  of  fancies,  and  it  is  perfectly  right 
and  wholesome  that  he  should  be.  The  harm  comes  when  these  fancies 
are  taken  too  seriously.  Let  them  occupy  his  leisure  time.  Let  him 
run  the  whole  scale  of  boyish  interests — let  him  be  the  naturalist,  sur- 
veyor, mechanic,  electrician,  astronomer,  artist,  musician,  poet,  phil- 
osopher. Let  him  go  in  for  them  heart  and  soul,  and  then,  quite  as 
light-heartedly,  let  him  drop  them.  You  make  a  sad  mess  of  it  when 
you  hold  a  boy  to  an  outgrown  interest." 

This  testimony  of  Professor  Henderson  recalls  what  I  myself  said  in 
a  paper  which  I  presented  to  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engin- 
eering Education  in  1897:  "The  fancy  of  a  boy,  as  regards  his  future 
occupation,  may,  and  probably  will,  change  with  every  year  of  school 
training;  but  that  should  excite  neither  rebuke  nor  criticism.  The  boy 
that  starts  with  the  hope  of  being  an  electrician  and  comes  out  with  an 
ambition  to  be  a  lawyer,  is  not  to  be  called  fickle;  and  he  that  begins 
with  the  firm  purpose  of  being  a  machinist,  but  graduates  with  the  de- 
liberate aim  of  being  an  architect,  has  probably  replaced  a  groundless 
whim  by  an  intelligent  choice.  Give  a  boy  manual  training,  by  all 
means;  not  because  you  wish  or  hope  that  he  may  become  an  artisan, 
but  because  you  want  him  to  be  a  whole  man  and  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity' to  make  the  most  of  himself,  whether  he  become  in  the  end  an 
artisan  or  an  artist,  a  follower  or  a  leader,  a  book-keeper  or  a  general 
manager,  an  engine  driver  or  an  engineer,  a  farmer  or  a  manufacturer." 

A  trade  school  may  be  a  great  success  in  a  large  city  like  New  York, 
with  a  constituency  that  comes  a  thousand  miles  for  its  graduates, 
along  various  lines,  because  it  cannot  more  than  satisfy  the  legitimate 
demand;  but  in  a  city  like  St.  Louis  the  school  must  be  one  of  gen- 
erous and  broad  culture,  and  the  graduates  must  leave  its  doors  with 
no  other  restraint  than  that  which  they  find  in  themselves  and  in  the 
opportunities  which  present  themselves  through  their  families  and 
friends. 

The  records  show  that  the  half-time  or  trade  school  does  leave  a 
boy's  career  open  at  the  top,  but  I  am  confident  that  a  boy  who  spends 
half  of  working  man's  day  in  a  shop  would  find  it  quite  contrary  to 
nature  to  do  a  full  school  day's  work  during  the  other  half.  A  healthy 
boy  must  have  hours  for  private  study,  open-air  exercise  and  play.  If 
due  allowance  were  made  for  John's  health  and  pleasure,  he  would 
learn  his  trade,  but  he  would  find  his  progress  in  mathematics,  science, 
language  and  drafting  very  slow.  The  odds  are  many  to  one  that  he 
would  settle  down  to  his  trade  and  abandon  his  ambition  for  a  career. 

Instead  of  sending  John  to  a  half-time  school  with  a  commercial 
shop,  suppose  you  let  me  send  him  at  fourteen  to  a  manual  training 
school.  He  now  has  three  recitations  daily  (mathematics,  language, 
science),  his  period  of  drawing  and  his  double  period  of  tool-work. 
There  remain  over  three  hours  of  the  day,  and  his  evening  for  study, 
recreation  and  play. 

With  this  program,  he  will  easily  prepare  for  the  engineering  school 
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at  eighteen,  as  hundreds  and  thousands  of  boys  have  already  done;  and 
the  chance  of  liis  completing  the  preparation  are  ten  times  as  great  as 
they  would  be  under  the  half-time  plan. 

2.  Mr.  Higgins  attaches  great  importance  to  John's  ability  to  earn 
full  journeyman's  wages  at  the  end  of  his  four  years o1  apprenticeship. 
John  can  at  once  begin  to  save  money,  and  this  Bavin g  constitutes  Ins 
main  reliance  for  a  higher  education.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Higgins 
seems  to  think  the  boy  who  has  had  mere  manual  training  is  incapable 
of  earning  a  living,  much  less  of  saving.  This  is  a  question  of  fact, 
and  statistics  and  testimony  are  in  order.  Facts  and  figures  vary 
greatly,  according  to  circumstances,  and  trustworthy  information  is 
hard  to  get,  but  I  am  surprised  at  the  wages  the  graduates  of  our 
three-years'  course  are  able  to  command.  Our  St.  Louis  experience 
covers  a  longer  period  than  any  other,  but  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  on 
the  matter  of  wages  from  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Toledo, 
Boston,  Kansas  City,  Denver,  Louisville,  Cleveland,  New  York  and 
elsewhere. 

My  graduates  earn  from  $30  to  $75  per  mouth  by  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  we  are  not  able  to  graduate  boys  fast  enough  to  meet  the  local  de- 
mand. They  are  wanted  for  draftsmen,  electrical  workers,  inspectors, 
apprentices  and  clerks.  Their  versatility  makes  them  valuable  as 
assistants  to  superintendents  and  general  foremen.  Letters  of  appli- 
cation usually  say,  "We  have  had  one  (or  more)  of  your  graduates  and 
we  would  like  one  (or  more)  of  the  same  sort." 

I  have  not  sought  information  in  regard  to  wages  of  late  years,  for 
the  reason  that  in  St.  Louis  the  pecuniary  value  of  our  graduates  is 
well  established.  One-third  of  our  graduates  go  on  into  higher  educa- 
tion, either  immediately  or  after  working  a  year  or  two.  The  following 
extract  from  a  letter  writen  by  the  master  mechanic  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  shops  in  this  city  is  pertinent  here.  The  letter  is  addressed  to 
me,  and  is  dated  St.  Louis,  May  21,  1901: 

"When  a  manual  training  school  boy  enters  our  shops  he  is  paid  $1.50 
per  day;  all  other  boys,  or  those  not  having  what  is  called  a  manual 
training  school  education,  are  paid  $1.00  a  day.  Each  year  after  the 
first  we  add  25  cents  per  day  to  the  pay  of  these  boys,  and  when  they 
become  proficient,  or  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  they  receive  very 
nearly  the  full  rate;  provided  they  are  the  right  kind  of  boys.  Were  it 
possible  I  wotild  in  all  cases  prefer  employing  graduates  from  man- 
ual training  schools  for  apfirenctices  to  ordinary  boys  who  apply  to 
us  with  perhaps  nothing  more  than  a  very  ordinary  public  school  edu- 
cation, but,  of  course,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  act  on  these  lines. 

"There  have  been  cases  where  young  men,  graduates  from  training 
schools,  have  come  into  our  shops  and  have  actually  been  worth  more 
money  to  us  than  we  were  paying  them,  but  in  accordance  with  rules 
established  long  ago  in  regard  to  apprentices,  we  could  not  give  them 
higher  wages. 

"I  can  confidently  state  that  most  of  the  graduates  who  have  come 
to  me  from  the  Manual  Training  School  of  the  Washington  University 
have  proven  to  be  exceptionally  good  boys  and  have  turned  out  good 
men.  In  fact,  most  of  them  do  so  ivell  that  they  are  often  offered 
better  situations  and  they  leave  us  to  accept  the  same  because  we  can- 
not afford  to  pay  the  wages  the}7  can  command  from  other  sources." 

It  must  be  remembered 'that  our  boys  have  equal  knowlege  and  skill 
with  wood  working,  forging  and  machine  tools,  and  with  drawing  in- 
struments, so  that  those  who  want  work  scatter  according  to  taste  and 
opportunity  in  all  directions. 

I  am  not  discussing  the  feasibility  of  the  "half-time"  plan — that  is  a 
serious  matter  which  I  leave  to  its  advocates.  I  am  concerned  just  now 
in  showing  that  to  a  boy  whose  parents  are  not  able  to  give  him  more 
than  a  secondary  education  and  who  consequently  must  begin  to  "pay 
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his  way"  when  he  is  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  old,  the  manual  train- 
ing school  offers  an  equally  good  if  not  a  better  plan  than  the  half- 
time  school;  and  that  it  far  more  effectually  keeps  his  "career  open  at 
the  top." 

3.  The  apparent  failure  of  the  graduate?  of  manual  training  schools 
to  become  and  remain  mechanics. 

The  most  interesting  and  valuable  part  of  the  annual  catalogue  of 
the  Manual  Training  School  of  this  city  is  the  Record  of  the  Alumni. 
This  record  is  carefully  kept,  revised  and  republished  every  year.  Our 
last  issue  contained  a  list  of  818  graduates.  The  first  class  graduated 
in  June,  1883;  hence,  the  oldest  have  been  out  of  school  eighteen  years. 
As  you  will  see  they  are  old  enough  to  be  recognized  among  the  active 
men  of  affairs  of  the  present  day  The  youngest  are  just  out,  but  I  sub- 
mit that  Record  for  your  careful  inspection.  I  regret  that  I  am  not 
able  to  give  information  in  regard  to  every  one  of  these  men,  but  such 
information  as  I  do  give  may  be  relied  upon  as  substantially  correct, 
or  it  was  correct  when  the  catalogue  was  published. 

The  careers  of  these  young  men  illustrate  better  than  anything  else 
the  fruit  of  manual  training.  You  will  if  you  look  over  the  list,  as  Dr. 
Wm.  T.  Harris  once  jokingly  said,  that  there  is  an  "alarming  tendency 
on  the  part  of  these  graduates  not  to  become  mechanics."  That  was  a 
mere  jest,  but  I  suspect  that  in  the  beginning  the  very  general  expec- 
tation was  that  the  most  of  our  boys  would  become  mechanics,  and 
there  are  not  a  few  people  today  who  have  this  feeling  in  regard  to  the 
matter.  In  so  far  as  the  graduates  do  not  become  mechanics,  they 
regard  the  s'chool  as  a  failure;  and  in  so  far  as  the  graduates  do  become 
mechanics,  the)'  regard  the  boys  as  a  failure.  You  know  that  there  are 
in  the  world  plenty  of  pessimists  who  are  never  so  happy  as  when  they 
are  made  unhappy  by  failure  of  some  sort. 

A  few  years  since  an  eastern  critic  predicted  that  the  graduates  of 
the  Philadelphia  Manual  Training  Schools  would  become  a  "degraded 
mass  of  operatives."  At  that  time  the  schools  had  not  graduated  a 
class,  but  such  was  his  cheerful  prediction.  A  recent  letter  from 
Professor  Marburg  shows  that  out  of  1063  graduates  of  the  two  Manual 
Training  High  Schools  of  Philadelphia  310,  or  almost  30  per  cent,  have 
entered  college,  about  one-half  of  whom  have  entered  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Drexel  Institute,  as  students  of  engineering  and 
architecture,  and  that  Philadelphia  is  gradually  being  supplied  with  a 
class  of  well-trained  technical  men  who  started  in  the  Manual  Training 
Schools.  There  is  no  question  today  as  to  the  high  standing  which 
those  men  are  taking  in  that  community.  As  to  "degraded  opera- 
tives" there  is  not  one;  there  are,  however,  skilled  mechanics;  3  car- 
penters, 3  plumbers,  5  engravers,  and  14  machinists.  So  the  evil  pre- 
diction failed. 

Again,  it  was  expected  in  the  beginning  that  in  cities  where  both 
schools  were  free,  the  Manual  Training  School  would  be  largely  patron- 
ized by  the  working  people;  that  the  sons  of  mechanics  would  naturally 
seek  the  manual  rather  than  the  literary  high  school;  but  such  was  not 
the  case.  It  was  found  that  a  majority  of  the  boys  came  from  the  homes 
of  merchants,  manufacturers  and  professional  people.  It  is  unfortu- 
nately true  that  a  mechanic  who  spent  from  four  to  seven  years  learning 
a  trade  is  well  imbued  with  the  notion  that  his  way  is  the  only  way  in 
which  a  boy  may  become  a  mechanic,  and  consequently  he  has  no  faith 
in  a  school  which  devotes  only  from  eight  to  ten  hours  a  week  to  tool 
practice,  and  where  the  fundamental  processes  of  the  forge  are  learned 
in  thirty  weeks,  and  where  machine  shop  practice  covers  only  about 
thirty-eight  weeks,  with  less  than  ten  hours  a  week.  Every  mechanic 
is  incredulous  when  told  by  a  graduate  of  the  school  who  happens  to 
be  at  work  in  a  shop  that  he  got  all  he  knows  about  tool-work  in  the 
manual  training  school.    To  the  mind  of  an  ordinary  mechanic  the  pro- 
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ficiency  shown  is  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the  time  spent,  and 
there  must  be  some  other  explanation. 

This  feeling  on  the  part  of  mechanics  explains  in  part  why  so  few 
sons  of  working  people  entered  the  school  at  first;  and  that  in  turn 
partly  explains  why  so  few  became  mechanics  when  the  course  of  the 
school  was  finished.  However,  a  better  understanding  of  the  practical 
value  of  manual  training  is  gradually  removing  the  prejudice.  Last 
September  I  asked  a  boy  what  led  his  father  to  send  him  to  my  school 
(which  by  the  way  is  not  a  free  school,  as  are  manual  training  high 
schools.)  He  replied  that  his  father  was  a  machinist,  and  that  he  had 
noticed  that  a  graduate  of  the  school  working  in  his  shop  got  more  pay 
and  was  advanced  more  rapidly  than  other  boys  of  the  same  age.  The 
boy's  skill  was  evidence  enough  that  the  manual  training  school  was 
worth  while.     So  he  resolved  that  his  boy  should  get  the  benefit  of  it. 

A  second  reason  for  the  small  number  of  mechanics  among  the  grad- 
uates has  already  been  hinted  at  in  the  observed  tendency  of  laboring 
people  to  shun  the  school  from  a  vague  sort  of  suspicion  that  the 
school  was  intended  to  teach  manual  labor  and  to  keep  boys  at  manual 
labor,  no  matter  how  much  a  hard-working  father  might  wish  his  boy 
to  have  an  easier  or  a  more  genteel  lot  in  life  than  he  had  himself. 
This  reason  was  potent  while  the  school  was  new  and  its  educational 
value  was  in  doubt.  It  is  not  very  strong  now,  and  it  grows  weaker 
every  year. 

The  third  reason  is  the  chief  one,  and  it  removes  all  doubt  and 
answers  all  queries.  A  fair  and  reasonable  proportion  of  our  boys 
after  graduation  do  turn  to  industrial  establishments  for  practical  work 
in  some  capacity.  They  find  a  great  deal  of  work  out  of  the  ordinary 
line,  which  pays  fair  wages  and  has  more  promise  for  the  future  than 
regular  apprenticeship,  Again,  the  number  who  have  actually  taken 
terms  of  apprenticeship  is  much  greater  than  the  number  of  those  now 
rated  as  "mechanics,"  for  the  reason  that  the}'  have  accepted  higher 
positions  and  better  pay.  Nearly  all  those  who  are  reported  as  general 
foremen  and  superintendents  took  more  or  less  apprenticeship  before 
promotion. 

So  long  as  the  number  of  manual  graduates  is  small,  just  so  rapidly 
will  the  boys  win  promotion.  Were  the  number  of  graduates  turned 
out  each  year  twenty  times  as  great  as  it  is,  the  number  who  would 
become  and  remain  mechanics  would  be  fifty  times  as  great  as  it  is. 
In  other  words  by  multiplying  manual  training  schools  we  shall  solve 
the  problem  of  training  all  the  mechanics  our  industries  need,  and  at 
the  same  time  we  shall  keep  the  way  open  to  higher  things  for  the  rare 
and  gifted  ones,  who,  like  Hercules,  "will  find  a  way  or  make  one." 

Permit  me  in  closing  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  danger  of  too  much  edu- 
cation. Ever  since  Alexander  Pope  proclaimed  that  "A  little  learning 
is  a  dangerous  thing,"  people  have  insisted  that  certain  very  necessary 
occupations  are  incompatible  with  education,  and  that  we  must  be  care- 
ful not  to  educate  too  much. 

Well,  suppose  your  educated  boy  does  step  to  a  plane  that  is  intellec- 
tually and  socially  higher,  is  there  any  cause  for  regret, or  should  there 
be  a  sense  of  failure?  Suppose  the  boy  is  your  son  or  brother,  do  you 
still  regret?  Or  do  you  regret  such  results  only  when  the  boy  is  the 
son  or  brother  of  an  uneducated  day  laborer?  In  my  judgment  no  one 
can  ever  be  hurt  by  thorough,  well-balanced  education  and  training. 
Plenty  of  people  suffer  from  ignorance  and  lack  of  education.  If  edu- 
cation ever  makes  a  man  foolish  and  helpless,  it  is  because  his  educa- 
tion has  been  unbalanced;  because  he  has  been  fed  on  prejudices, 
traditions  and  conventionalities;  not  because  he  has  learned  how  to 
apply  his  knowledge  to  the  problems  and  duties  of  real  life.  If  you 
make  a  boy  believe  and  feel  that  it  is  not  genteel  to  take  a  tool  in  his 
hand,  he  will  not  become  a  farmer  or  a  mechanic.     If,   on  the  other 
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hand,  you  teach  him  that  the  skilled  hand  is  an  honor  and  a  fit  com- 
panion to  the  cultured  mind,  he  will  cheerfully  become  an  artisan,  and 
he  will  remain  one  just  as  long  as  the  world  will  let  him.  The  world 
will  load  him  with  responsibilities  according  to  its  needs  and  his  abil- 
ity, and  if  in  the  end  he  becomes  a  superintendent  or  a  general  man- 
ager, it  will  be  because  he  is  in  demand  as  such.  The  only  people  that 
will  block  his  path  and  depreciate  his  abilities  are  those  ill-taught 
individuals  who  try  to  believe  that  unskilled  hands  and  an  ignorance 
of  practical  arts  are  the  best  evidence  of  refinement  and  culture. 

This  lecture  of  the  eminent  professor  was  discussed  at  great 
length  by  the  commissioners  from  the  various  States,  it  being 
in  evidence  that  Massachusetts  led  in  the  development  of 
education,  and  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  the  attitude  of 
labor  organizations  to  manual  training  had  materially  changed 
in  the  past  few  years.  It  was  the  sense  of  the  meeting  that 
all  the  bureaus  should  take  up  the  question,  and,  if  possible, 
report  the  progress  being  made  in  the  various  States  from  time 
to  time  in  their  annual  reports. 


FOREIGN    IMMIGRATION    INTO    MARYLAND. 


During  the  year  ending  December  31,  1901,  1,613  persons 
arrived  at  the  port  of  Baltimore,  whose  final  destination  was 
this  State.  These  immigrants,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  figures 
following,  were  largely  composed  of  Hebrews,  and  most  of 
them  came  from  Eastern  Europe,  that  is,  provinces  of  Russia 
and  Austria,  as  well  as  many  Germans. 

Of  the  total  number  only  249  were  workers  at  any  particular 
trade  of  a  mechanical  nature,  the  balance  being  unskilled 
labor,  servants,  merchants,  etc.  The  tables  that  follow  are 
furnished  by  the  Immigration  Commissioner  for  Maryland. 

TABLE  No.  1. 

Race  or  People  Immigrating  to  Maryland  During  the  Year  Ended 

December  31,  igoi . 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 91 

Croatian  and  Slovenian 112 

German 280 

Hebrew 496 

Lithuanian 106 

Magyar 7 

Polish 387 

Roumanian 1 

Russian 

Ruthenian 6 

Slovak 125 

Total , 1,613 

TABLE  No.  2. 

Showing    the    Occupation    of  Immigrants    Destined  to    Maryland 

During  the  Year  Ended  December  j/,  igoi. 

Engineers 

Musicians 

Teachers 

Bakers 

Barbers 

Blacksmiths 

Brewers 

Butchers 

Carpenters 

Clerks , 

Gardeners 

Locksmiths , 

Machinists  

Masons 

Millers 

Painters 

Printers  


I 

2 

2 

12 

4 

16 

2 

Tailors 

Tanners 

Watchmakers  ... 
Weavers , 

5 
27 
1 
66 
1 
2 
2 

11 

Farm -laborers . . . 

18 
13 

17 
2 

21 

4 
4 
9 

Laborers 

508 
20 
11 

Servants 

Not  stated 

15 

No   occupation,   including 
women  and  children 

Total 

779 

3 
5 

1,613 

INCORPORATONS  IN  MARYLAND. 


Complete    L,ist  op    New  Incorporations    by  Counties, 

with  Location  and   Capital  Stock,  from 

December,  1901,  to  January,  1902. 


The  records  of  the  different  courts  of  the  counties  and  Bal- 
timore City  show  that  energy  and  enterprise  in  the  State 
have  been  as  active  in  the  last  as  in  any  previous'year,  the 
new  incorporations  in  the  counties  having  been  increased 
over  1900  by  a  small  number,  and  the  amount  of  capitaliza- 
tion being  much  larger. 

Altogether  in  the  State  468  new  charters  were  issued,  with 
a  total  capitalization  of  $27,031,825,  exclusive  of  building 
associations.  The  amount  of  capitalization  was  slightly 
decreased  in  Baltimore  City  as  compared  with  1900,  while 
that  of  the  counties  was  largely  increased. 

Of  the  county  incorporations  four  were  building  associa- 
tions, with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,360,000,  the  remaining  118 
being  all  kinds  of  trading,  business  and  manufacturing  enter- 
prises, with  a  total  capital  stock  of  $12,635,850.  This  cer- 
tainly is  an  indication  of  thrift  and  energy  in  the  counties 
that  ought  to  be  gratifying  to  all  our  citizens. 

Of  the  new  enterprises  incorporated  in  the  counties  three 
are  railroads  and  three  steamboat  lines,  two  are  savings  banks 
and  four  other  banks;  eight  are  improvement  companies,  four 
are  building  associations,  and  twenty-seven  manufacturing 
enterprises  of  various  kinds. 

haltimore  County  heads  the  list  with  nineteen  incorpora- 
tions of  over  $10,000,000  capital;  Allegany  County  next  with 
fifteen  incorporations  and  oyer  $500,000  capital;  Talbot  with 
nine  new  enterprises;  Carroll  eight,  Montgomery  seven; 
Washington,  Harford,  Frederick  and  Somerset  with  five  each; 
Cecil,  Anne  Arundel,  Caroline,  Kent  and  Worcester  with 
four  each;  Wicomico,  Worcester,  Dorchester,  Garrett  and 
Howard  with  three  each;  Prince  George's  two,  and  St.  Mary's 
and  Charles  one  each. 

In  the  city  of  Baltimore  the  number  of  incorporations  is 
greater  than  the  preceding  year,  but  the  capitalization  is  not 
so  great.  The  total  number  reported,  including  amendments 
to  charter,  increase  and  decrease  of  stock,  beneficial,  social, 
church  and  all   other  kinds  of  incorporated  bodies,  is  346, 
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with  a  total  capital  stock  of  $14,395,975,  to  which  may  be 
added  twenty  new  building  associations  capitalized  at 
$8,187,440. 

Among  the  incorporations  in  Baltimore  City  there  were 
seventeen  increases  of  stock  by  existing  companies,  amount  1 
ing  to  $1,630,000,  and  four  decreases  of  stock,  amounting  to 
$1,000,000.  There  were  included  in  the  total  seventeen  rea- 
estate  and  development  companies,  and  105  beneficial,  social, 
charitable,  church,  political  or  other  bodies,  none  of  which 
have  capital  stock. 

There  was  not  a  single  new  bank  incorporated  in  the  city' 
but  there  were  several  consolidations  of  trust  companies  or 
banking  institutions. 

In  the  tables  that  follow  we  have  given  the  county  incorpo- 
rations as  recorded,  and  the  Baltimore  list  is  published  accord- 
ing to  date  of  incorporation,  the  building  associations  and 
organizations  without  stock  being  printed  separate. 


NEW  INCORPORATIONS  IN  THE  COUNTIES  OF  MARYLAND 
FROM  DECEMBER,  1900,  TO  JANUARY,  1902. 

AIvLegamy  County. 


Name. 


Location. 


Capital 
Stock. 


Cumberland  Fruit  and  Produce  Co. 

The  Cumberland  Steel  Company... 

Frostburg,  Eckhart  and  Cumber 
land  Railway  Company 

Lonaconing,  Midland  and  Frost- 
burg Railway  Company 

The  German  Brewing  Company... 

Piedmont  Foundry  &  Machine  Co 

Allegany  Paint  Company 

Midlothian  Literary  Club 

Citizens'  Cornet  Band 

Cumberland  and  Westernport  Coal 
Company 

The  Schonthal  [ron  and  Steel  Co. 

Ebenezer  Baptist  Church 

Junior  Order  Am.  Mechanics,  146. 

The  Daily  News  Building  Co 

Lonaconing  Park  Association 

The  R.  R.  Brannon  Company 

Citizens'  Cornet  Band  of  Dist. No.  19 

Mt.  Savage  Meth.  Epis.  Church. 

Midland  Park  Association 

Maryland  Telephone  Co.  of  Alle- 
gany Co 

Cumberland  Electric  Light  and 
Power  Company 

South  Cumberland  Improvement 
Company 


Feb.    12 


Feb. 

Mch. 

Mch. 

Mch. 

April 

April 

April 
April 
April 
June 
June 

July 
July 

Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Nov. 


Cumberland. 
Cumberland. 

Cumberland, 

Cumberland. 
Cumberland, 
Westernport 
Cumberland. 
Midlothian  .. 
Midland 

Westernport 
Cumberland. 
Cumberland. 
Lonaconing  . 
Cumberland. 
Lonaconing  . 
Mt.  Savage  .. 

Shaft    

Mt.  Savage.. 
Midland 

Cumberland. 

Cumberland. 

Cumberland. 


Inc. 


$  5.000 
100,000 

10,000 

10,000 
75,000 
15,000 
25,000 
None 
None 

20,000 
200,000 
None 
None 
10,000 

5,000 
15,000 

1,000 
None 

2,500 

2,000 

50,000 

10,000 

1555.500 
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Anne  ARUNDEL  County. 


Name. 


The  Hod  Carriers'  Union  No.  J 

The  Annapolis  Land  and  Improve- 
ment Company  

Dime  Savings  Bank 

The  Eastern  Investment  and  Min- 
ing Company 


Feb.  27 

May  15 

May  13 

Dec.  4 


Location. 


Annapolis. 

Annapolis. 
Annapolis. 

Annapolis. 


Capital 
vStock. 


None 

$  10,000 
100,000 

25,000 

|i35,ooo 


Baltimore  County. 


The  Independent  Match  Company 

Perry  Hall  Telephone  Company... 
Suburban  Telephone  Company.. 
Reisterstown  Savines  Bank 

1900. 
Dec.    14 

1901. 
Jan.       2 
Feb.    16 
Mch.   11 
Mch.   20 
Mch.  27 
April    4 

April    6 

April    9 
April  12 
April  12 
April  25 
June      7 
June   22 
July    10 

Baltimore  County.... 

Baltimore  County.... 
Perry   Hall 

$2,000,000 

150,000 

5,000 

10,000 

10,000 

Baltimore  County.... 
Reisterstown 

Normandy  Water  Company 

Baltimore  County.... 
Catonsville 

50,000 
2,300 

60,000 

Wm.  E.  Piquet  &  Co 

Perpetual  Building  and  Loan  Asso- 
ciation of  Granite 

Granite 

Reisterstown    and  Glyndon   Light 

Baltimore  County.... 
Baltimore  County.... 
Baltimore  County.... 
Baltimore  City 

25,000 
250,000 
250,000 

10,000 

Zink  Mining  Company 

Over-Lea  Land  Company 

United  Securities  Company 

1 ,000,000 

Pacific  Rubber  Company 

Baltimore  City 

1,000,000 

Union  Telephone  Company 

White  Hall 

3,000 

Baugh  Chemical  Company 

Merchants'  Gold  Mining  Company 
Enterprise  Stone  Company 

Sept.     5 
Sept.  16 

Oct.    30 

Baltimore  City 

Baltimore  County.... 

5,000,000 

2,000 

Maryland,    Sparrow's   Point     and 
North  Point  Railroad 

250,000 

$10,077,300 

Garrett  County. 


The  Lock  Lynn  Heights  Rod  and! 

Gun  Club Aug. 

The   Mountain    Lake   Water   and 

Light  Company Sep. 

The  American  Angora  Goat  Co Nov. 


7JLoch  Lynn  Heights. 

4  Mountain  Lake  Park 
6;Oakland 


None 

$    10,000 
125,000 

$135,000 
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Caroline  County. 


Name. 

Date  of  In- 
corporation 

Location. 

Capital 
Stock. 

Love  Point  Land  &  Imp.  Co 

The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
The  Alliance  Preserving  Co 

Jan.       2 
Mch.    15 
July      3 
Oct.       4 

Preston 

$12,000 
None 

Ridgely 

4, 000 

"The  Replanted  Zion  Church".. 

Ridgely 

None 

$16,000 

Carroll  County. 


Westminster  Grocery  &  Supply  Co,  Mch 

Klee  Milling  Company Mch 

A.  McGinnis  &  Co ;April 

Hampstead  Fertilizer  Company.... 

The  Sykesville  Bank 

The  Sykesville  Bank 

The  Merchants'  Grocery  Company 

Hampstead  Supply  Company 

The   Conestoga   Electric   Light   & 
Power  Company 


Westminster 

Walnut  Grove  Mills. 
McGinnis      Siding., 

W.  M.  R.  R 

Hampstead 

Sykesville 

Sykesville 

Westminster 

Hampstead 

Westminster 


Inc. 
Inc. 


$  3.000 
12,000 

15,000 
5,000 
10,000 
10,000 
30,000 
10,000 

100,000 


5195,000 


Cecil  County. 


Cecil  Clay  Company 

Elkton  Ice  Company 

The  Home  Building  &  Loan  Ass'n 
The  Port  Deposit  Electric  Co. 


Jan. 

22 

Feb. 

23 

Mch. 

6 

July 

11 

North  East.. 

Elkton 

Perry ville  ... 
Port  Deposit 


Rocky  Ridge  Creamery  Company.. 
Catoctin  Telephone  and  Telegraph 

Company 

Examiner  Printing  and  Publishing 

Co.,  Amendment  to  Charter 

The  Maryland  Shovel  and  Tool  Co 
Sweigart  Manufacturing  Co 


Jan. 

25 

Apr. 

4 

May 

14 

July 

3i 

July 

19 

$100,000 

25,000 

600,000 

12,000 

$737,000 


Charles  County. 

Jan.     26 

Cobb  Neck ;.. 

None 

Frederick  County. 

Rocky  Ridge 

Myersville.... 

Frederick  .... 
Petersville  ... 
Thurmont 


2,000 
5,000 


50,000 
15,000 

$72,000 
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Dorchkstkr  County. 

Name. 

a!   u 

o  8 

Location. 

Capital 
Stock. 

The  Hurlock  Drop  Forge  Company 
The  Farmers'  Bank.... 

Oct.     17 
Oct.     23 

Oct.     28 

Hurlock  

$  5»o°° 

25,000 

The      Merchants'     Transportation 
Company  of  Cambridge 

6,500 

$36,500 

Harford  County. 


Providence  Methodist  Church. 


Wesleyan    Chapel   M.  P.  Church, 

Amendment  to  Incorporation 

Cardiff  and  Peach  Bottom  Slate  Co. 
The  Mutual  Health  Association.... 
The  Harford  County  Flint  Co 


IQOO. 

Dec.     15  Upper  Cross  Roads. 
1901. 


Sept.  30 
Mch.  15 
June  27 
Dec.      9 


Chapel 

Cardiff 

Belair 

Harford  County. 


$25,000 

1,000 

50,000 

|76,ooo 


Howard  County*. 


The  Howard  Telephone  and  Elec- 
tric Company 

Centre     Encampment,    No.    31 
I.  O.  O.  F 

The  Associated   Professors  of   St 
Charles  College 


Feb. 

12 

Feb. 

5 

Sept. 

21 

Ellicott  City 

Howard  County. 
Ellicott  City 


$25,000 
None. 

$25,000 


Montgomery  County7. 


Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite 
Cathedral  Association 


The  Home  Building  Association. 

The  Bethesda  Land  Company Mch.   2oiBethesda 

The  Ind.  Benev.  Soc'y  of  Mt.  Zion  April  25  Mt.  Zion 
The  Union  Ind.  Benevolent  Club...  April  25jBrighton 
Rockland  Investment  Company....  June    26,Cropley 
Rockland    Investment    Company, 

Amendment  to  Charter Sept. 

Rock    Run    Cemetery    Company, 

Amendment  to  Charter June 

Rock     Run    Cemetery    Company,! 

Amendment  to  Charter ISept 


1900. 
Dec.    10 

1901. 
Mch.     2 


Gaithersburg $  5.000 

Rockville 100,000 

70,000 
None 
None 
50,000 


2SlCropley Dec  45,°°° 

i 

26'Cropley 150,000 

2SjCropley Inc.  50,000 


$470,000 
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Kent  County. 


Name. 

a  0 

I—,    .r. 

Q    O 

Location. 

Capital 
Stock. 

The  Kent  Building  and  Loan  Co... 

The    Chestertovvn    Electric   Light 
and  Power  Company 

I9OO. 

Dec.     26 
1901. 

Tan.       2 

Chestertown 

$500,000 
25,000 

The  Turners'  Transportation  Co...  April     4 
The  Chesapeake  Freighting  Co        'Aug.      9 

Bstterton 

6,000 

Chestertown 

I2,000 

$543,000 

Prince  George's  County. 


The  Marlboro  Times  PublishingCo.jFeb 
The  Hyattsville  Manufacturing  Co.  Oct 


Upper  Marlboro. 
Hyattsville 


$2,000 
1,000 

$3,000 


Washington  County. 


The  Hess  Carriage  Company |Mch. 

Dry  Run  Telephone  Company JMch. 

April 
April 
Aug. 


Kee  Mar  College,  Washington  Co 

Boonesboro  Bank 

Maryland  Leather  &  Saddlery  Co.. 


Hagerstown 

Washington  County 

Hagerstown 

Boonesboro 

Hagerstown 


$20,000 

2,000 

10,000 

50,000 

10,000 


12,000 


Somerset  County. 

Auditorium  Company  

Crisfield   Lumber    Manufacturing 

and  Packing  Company 

Princess  Anne  Canning  House  Co. 
A.  E.  Tull  Oyster  Company 

Jan.       7 

Feb.      8 
Mch.  19 
July     20 
Sept.  20 

Princess  Anne 

J>  250 

Crisfield. ... 

12,000 

Princess  Anne 

1,800 

full's  Corner 

55,000 

Fairmount  Mercantile  Association. 

Fairmount 

5,000 

$74,o5o 

Talbot  County. 


Miller  Savings  and  Investment  In- 
stitution  

Sinclair-Bryan  Company 

Easton  Turning  &  Enameling  Co.. 

Farmers'  Bank  of  Talbot  County... 

Oxford  Improvement  Company.... 

Tuskanooga  Tribe.  No.  in,  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Red  Men 

Bozman  Council,  Junior  Order  Uni- 
ted American  Mechanics 

Waters  Meth.  Epis.  Church 

Ferry  Neck  Meth.  Epis.  Church... 


(Jan. 
Jan. 
'May 
Aug. 
Aug. 


Mch. 
Feb. 
May 


9!St.  Michaels. 
3o|St.  Michaels. 

6  Easton 

19  St.  Michaels. 
26  Oxford 


Nov.     7'Tilghman's 


26  Bozman 

26jOxford 

23  Ferry  Neck. 


None 
$50,000 
15,000 
25,000 
10,000 

None 

None 
None 
None 

$100,000 
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St.  Mary's  County. 

Name. 

O    U 
4-1    Pn 

08 

Location. 

to 

Capital 

Stock. 

The  Washington,  Va.  and  Potomac 
Telephone  Light  &  Power  Co 

Aug.    13 

Baltimore      City 
Point  Lookout 

$500,000 
$500,000 

Wicomico  County. 


Wicomico  Lumber  Company 

The  W.  N.  Allen  Land  and  Imp.  Co 

Maryland  and  Delaware  Telegraph 

and  Telephone  Company 


Feb.    20  Salisbury. 
June    12  Salisbury. 

Nov.    i6Salisbury. 


$    4,5oo 
5,000 


$109,500 


Worcester  County. 


The  Ocean  City  Cold  Storage  Co....  Mch.  13 

Pocomoke  City  Oil  Company Oct.  24 

Pocomoke  Fair   and   Agricultural! 

Association [June  24 

The  Worcester  Steamboat  Co |Oct.  31 


Ocean   City.. 

Pocomoke  City. 

Pocomoke  City. 
Snow  Hill 


$  5»°o° 
25,000 

10,000 
4,000 

$44,000 


Total  amount  for  counties $i3,995,85° 

Building  associations 1,360,000 

$12,635,850 


INCORPORATED    IN    BALTIMORE    CITY   FROM   JANUARY   1, 
1901,  TO  JANUARY  1,  1902. 


Name. 


The  Farmers'  Dairy  Company 

Phoenix  Pad  Company 

Baltimore  Carbonating  Company 

Baltimore  Baseball  and  Athletic  Company 

Baltimore  and  Ellicott  City  Electric  Light  and 
Power  Company 

The  Frutena  Compaii}7 

The  Baltimore  Sanitary  Company..  

Baltimore  Mercantile  Company 

S.  L.  Lambert  Company 

American  Manufacturing  and  Savings  Associa- 
tion  , 

American  Manufacturing  Company 

The  United  Realty  Company 

Ladies'  Supply  Company 

Maryland  Granite  Company 

Real  Estate  Protective  Company 

The  National  Lumber  Company 


Date  of 

Incorpor-    [Capital  Stock, 
ating. 


Jan. 

3 

Jan. 

3 

Jan. 

4 

Jan. 

5 

Jan. 

S 

Jan. 

9 

Jan. 

9 

Jan. 

12 

Jan. 

14 

Jan. 

14 

Jan. 

18 

Jan. 

19 

Jan. 

19 

Jan. 

19 

Jan. 

24 

Tan. 

24 

Inc. 


$  25,000 

100,000 

20,000 

40,000 

15,000 

5,000 

5,000 

25,000 

50,000 

50,000 
40,000 
1,000 
20,000 
100,000 
20,000 
50.000 
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INCORPORATED  IN  BALTIMORE  CITY— Continued. 


Name. 


Bartholomew's  Police  Patrol 

Hanover  Fertilizer  Company 

American  Coat  Pad  Company 

The  Marr  Malting  Company 

Wanamaker  Clay  Manufacturing  Company 

The  Chesapeake  Cloak  Company 

J.  G.  Valiant  Company 

The  Cornicide  Company 

Courtlaud  Mercantile  Company 

The  Asbestos  Insulation  Company 

The  Ideal  Stock  Raising  and  Development  Co.... 

Di  Giorgi  Importing  and  Steamship  Company 

The  William  Hopps  Grain  and  Hay  Company 

The  Glyol  Chemical  Company 

Joyce  Manufacturing  Company..  

The  Hubbard  Fertilizer  Company 

The  Locust  Point  Terminal   and  Forwarding  Co.. 

South  Atlantic  Chemical  Company 

Sanitary  Laundry  Company 

The  Laupheimer  Company 

The  T.  O.  S.  Distilling  Company .......' 

The  Gish  and  Meixner  Company 

National  Coal  Company 

Asbestos  Insulation  Company 

The  Prompt  Bindery 

Baltimore  Cemetery  Company 

The  Baltimore  Steam  Carpet  Cleaning  and  Stor- 
age Company 

Independent  Tobacco  Company 

Marine  Torch  Company 

The  Maryland  Loan  Company , 

The  No-Jamb  Bomb  Company 

Baltimore  Auto- Traction  Company 

The  Elite  Laundry  Company 

Junior  Publishing  Company 

The  Hughes  Telephone  Company 

The  Shaffer  Machine  and  Manufacturing  Co 

Farrell-Kellam  Drug  Compaq' 

The  Hotel  Belvidere  Building  Company 

The  American  Multo-Color  Press  Manufacturing 
Company 

Maryland  Foundry  and  Machine  Company 

The  Arundell  School 

Headley  Chocolate  Company 

Maryland  Shipsmithing  and  Dredge  Works 

M.J.  &  W.  A.  Brown 

United  Land  and  Improvement  Company 

The  Tuxedo  Elkridge  Coach  Horse  Company 

Home  Investment  Company 

The  Anne  Arundel  Packet  Company 

George  Esselman  Company 

Bellevue  Club 

Firemen's  Insurance  Company 

Brooks  Company 

Southern  Horse  Company,  Limited 

Modified  and  Sanitary  Milk  Company 

Brigham  Hopkins  Company 


Date 

of 

Incorp 

or- 

Capi 

tal  Stock. 

ating. 

Jan. 

25 

$     5,ooo 

Jan. 

20 

Inc. 

75,000 

Jan. 

26 

6,000 

Jan. 

28 

1,000 

Jan. 

29 

300,000 

Jan. 

30 

5,000 

Feb. 

1 

10,000 

Feb. 

1 

15  000 

Feb. 

2 

10,000 

Feb. 

5 

Inc. 

100,000 

Feb.  ' 

5 

25,000 

Feb. 

,S 

100,000 

Feb. 

9 

25,000 

Feb. 

II 

10,000 

Feb. 

13 

Inc. 

15,000 

Feb. 

14 

75,000 

Feb. 

15 

200,000 

Feb. 

16 

100,000 

Feb. 

18 

5,000 

Feb. 

21 

1,000 

Feb. 

21 

20,000 

Feb. 

2-\ 

10,000 

Feb. 

25 

50,000 

Feb. 

25 

Inc. 

50,000 

Feb. 

25 

10,000 

Feb. 

26 

Dec. 

20,000 

Feb. 

27 

20,000 

Feb. 

27 

25,000 

Feb. 

27 

Inc. 

15,000 

Feb. 

28 

50,000 

Feb. 

28 

5,000 

Feb. 

28 

3,000 

March 

I 

50,000 

March 

I 

5,000 

March 

I 

100,000 

March 

2 

10,000 

March 

8 

15,000 

March 

8 

1,000 

March 

12 

10,000 

March 

12 

15,000 

March 

12 

1,000 

March 

12 

Inc. 

30,000 

March 

*3 

10,000 

March 

14 

1,000 

March 

28 

300,000 

March 

15 

3,000 

March 

18 

70 

March 

18 

25,000. 

March 

iq 

20,000 

March 

iq 

1,200 

March 

20 

Inc. 

400,000 

March 

21 

5,°oo 

March 

21 

2,000 

March 

26 

2,000 

March 

26 

Inc. 

100,000 
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Name. 


Date  of 
Incorpor-    Capital  Stork. 
ating. 


Sword  Quarry  and  Contracting  Company 

Glenwood  Springs  Company 

The  Tate  Remedy  Company 

The   Good  Government  Republican   Association 

of  the  Twelfth  Ward 

The  Gottleib-Bauernschmidt-Strauss  Brewing  Co. 

American  Electrical  Supply  Company 

Oaklawn  Land  and  Improvement  Company 

The  Belvidere  Building  Company 

Wachter  Manufacturing  Company 

The  Reed  Drug  and  Chemical  Company 

Maryland  Seating  Company 

The  Electrical  Specialty  Company 

William  B.  Brown  Optical  Company 

Star  Publishing  Company 

Royal  Drug  Company...- 

The  Union  Coffee  Company 

The  Bru-Mar  Realty  Company 

Somerset  Land  and  Improvement  Company 

The  Winchester  Manufacturing  Company 

American  Flint  Company 

American  Cabinet  Company 

A.  F.  Lawrence  Coal  Company 

Atlantic  Wireless  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Co... 

The  Isaac  Robinson  Company 

East  Baltimore  Lumber  Company 

Irvington  Dairy  and  Live  Stock  Company.. 

Chesapeake  Brick  Company 

Consumers'  Can  Company 

National  Advertising  Company 

Bruce  Manufacturing  Company 

The  Perfection  Couch-Opener  Company 

The  Queen  Negro  Headstone  Company 

Maryland  Can  and  Manufacturing  Company 

East  Catonsville  Improvement  Company 

Light  and  Chemical  Company , 

The  Aseptinol  Manufacturing  Company 

Fidelity  and  Deposit  Companj'  of  Maryland 

The  Maryland  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co 

Eickenberg-Wolters  Lithographing  Company 

The  Maryland  Improved  Gas  Company 

Citizens'  Trust  and  Deposit  Company 

X.  O.  Dust  Manufacturing  Company 

Saint  Helena  Land  Company 

American  Potter}'  Supply  Company 

Reunous  Kleinle  &  Company 

The  Brady-Robinson  Company 

The  Diamond  Paint  Company 

The  Baltimore  Foundry  Company 

North  Baltimore  Construction  Company 

The  Baltimore  Hinge  Company 

The  William  J.  McKenna  Furniture  Company... 
Fidelity  Real  Estate  Company 


March 

April 

April 

April 

April 

April 

April 

April 

April 

April 

April 

April 

April 

April 

April 

April 

April 

May 

April 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

June 

June 

June 

June 


30 

3 
4 


5,000 
36,000 
15,000 


4 

1,000 

4 

9 
10 

500 

5,000 

25,000 

11 
11 

500,000 
100,000 

16 

20.000 

19 
22 

50,000 
1,000 

22 

5,000 

23 

200,000 

24  j 

24 

25 

4 

40,000 

50,000 

100 

1,000 

25 
1 
1 

15,000 
75,000 
10,000 

2 

16 

30,000 
5,000,000 

2 

100,000 

3 

3 

2,500 
1,800 

4 
6 

40,000 
10,000 

8 

5,000 

9 
23 

14 
14 
15 
17 
17 

25,000 
5,000 
1,000 

15,000 

5,000 

500 

10,000 

17 
20 

Inc.   500,000 
100,000 

23 

24 
25 

3,000 

60,000 

Dec.   200,000 

27 

20,000 

27 

27 

18,000 
20,000 

27 
27 

175,000 
10,000 

3i 

10,000 

3i 
3 

25,000 
10,000 

3 
4 
6 

15,000 

1,000 

100 
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INCORPORATED  IN  BALTIMORE  CITY-Continued. 


Name. 


Date  of 
Incorpor- 
ating. 


Maryland  Granite  Company 

Duke  Montague  and  Gillet  Company 

The  Johnson-Haseubalg  Company 

Maryland  Publishing  Company  

The  North  Eastern  General  Supply  Company 

The  Horwitz  Cigar  Company 

Baltimore  Building  and  Construction  Company... 

J.  E.  Smith  Companj' 

Flaherty  Coal  and  Wood  Company 

German  Chemical  Company 

The  Hazard  Wharf  Company 

The  Bay  Grain  and  Flour  Company 

Boykin  Cabinet  Company 

The  Tyler  Can  Company 

The  Maryland  Shoe  Machinery  Company 

The  Union  Manufacturing  Company 

James  P.  Shannon  Hotel  Company 

The  C.  C.  Lurssen's  Sons  Company 

Townsend- Grace  Company 

Gibbons  Manufacturing  Company 

The  Rosedale  Inventing  Company....  

Dermolua  Manufacturing  Company 

William  C.  Robinson  &  Son  Company 

Imperial  Stables 

The  American  University  for  Post-Graduates. . 

W.  F.  Assan  Canning  Company 

Neudecker  Tobacco  Company 

The  Maryland  Land  and  Improvement  Company 

Hotel  Lexington 

American  Utensil  Company , 

Tiger  Cigar  Store 

The  Mutual  Gas  Regulator  Company 

Consolidated  Realty  Company 

Warwick  Stables , 

The  Elite  Laundry  Company  of  Washington  and 

Baltimore  City 

Maryland  Trust  Building  Company 

Winkelman  &  Brown  Drug  Company 

Gwynn  Falls  Construction  Company  

United  Bohemian  Catholic  Beneficial  Association 

The  Mills  Screw  Top  Milk  Can  Company 

The  Gold  Star  Mining  and  Milling  Company 

The  Maryland  Maccaroni  Works 

The  George  S.  Cripps  Co.,  of  Baltimore  City 

Standard  Collection  Co.,  of  Baltimore  City 

The  Maryland  Shovel  and  Manufacturing  Co 

The  Hughes  Telephone  Manufacturing  Company 

Marine  Electric  Specialty  Company 

The  St.  Francis  Distilling  Company 

Mount  Vernon  Belting  Company    

The  Caffeno  Drug  Company 

The  Standard  Milling  Company 

Cromwell  Manufacturing  Company 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

August 

August 

August 

August 

August 


Capital  Stock. 


August  8 
August  8 
August  9 
August  io 
August  io 
August  12 
August  15 
August  15 
August  16 
August  23 
August  29 
August  29 
August  29 
Sept.  3 
Sept.  4 
Sept.  4 
Sept.  9 
Sept.       11 


Inc. 


Inc. 


Inc. 


#100,000 

50,000 

10,000 

1,500 

10,000 

40,000 

100,000 

5.000 

1,500 

100,000 

100,000 

15,000 

12,000 

5.000 

150,000 

500 

22,500 

50,000 

100,000 

15,000 

500 

2,000 

250,000 

20,000 

5 

5o,coo 

300,000 

10,000 

10,000 

50,000 

500 

$20,000 

50,000 

2,000 

5,000 

150,000 

100,000 

2,000 

10,000 

5»ooo 

50,000 

10,000 

1,000 

1,000 

25,000 

100,000 

3,000 

100,000 

50,000 

50,000 

10,000 

1,000 
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INCORPORATE)  IN   J',AI/riMOR K  CITY— Continued. 


Name. 


Date  of 
Incorpor-    Capital  S1 
ating. 


Southern  Rice  Polishing  Machine  Company 

Security  Real  Estate  Company 

American  Real  Estate  and  Investment  Company. 

Elk  Ridge  Park  Company 

Fusselbaugh-Balke  Company 

The  Thayer-Lyons  Company 

Fly  1111  &  Emrich  Company 

Sterling  Laundry 

Globe  Chemical  Works 

The  Baltimore  Vending  Machine  Company 

Medical  Specialty  Company 

Progressive  Mercantile  Association 

Flynn  &  Emrich  Company 

Monarch  Electric  Company 

American  Pottery  Supply  Company 

National  Food  Show  Company 

The  Southern  Mercantile  Company 

Brotherhood  Supply  Company 

Cherry  Capsule  Company ..    

The  Planters'  Packing  Company 

TheWeldon  Social  and  Stock  Association 

Conitol  Drug  Company 

The  Litharge  Paint  Company 

E.  J.  Walker  Warehouse  Company 

Marvista  Company,  of  Baltimore  City 

The  S.  H.  Calkins  Company 

Firemen's  Insurance  Company 

Lexington  Supply  Company 

Enterprise  Coffee  Company 

The  Mount  Holly  Inn,  of  Baltimore  City 

Southern  Can  Company , 

The  Trade  Company 

The  Royal  Havana  Cigar  Manufacturing  Co 

The  Pressed  Metal  and  Novelty  Manufact'ng  Co 

The  Chattel  Loan  Association 

The  Joint  Stock  Association  of  the  National  Order 
of  Gallilean  Fishermen  of  the  State  of  Md... 

Diggs,  Currin  &  Co 

Shippers'  Box  Company 

Geber  Drug  Company 

Eutaw  Place  Apartment  Company 

The  Patapsco  Shoe  Manufacturing  Company.. 

The  R.  E.  Kirk,  Jr.,  Company 

George  Schneider  Manufacturing  Company.  .. 
International  Store  Advertising  Company,  Ltd 

Risley  Dredging  Company 

Lexington  Law,  Real  Estate  and  Collection  Asso.. 
Hartfo  rd  Mantle  Manufacturing  and  Supply  Co. 

The  I<>  ternational  Land  Company 

The  C  entral  Elevator  Company 

The  Empire  Coal  and  Wood  Company 

The  Workingmen's  Co-Operative  Society 

Peabody  Heights  Company 


11 
18 
26 
26 
30 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
vSept. 
Sept. 

October  1 
October  1 
October  1 
October  2 
October  4 
October  7 
October  9 
October  10 
October  14 
October  14 
October  21 
October  23 
October  24 
October  25 
October  25 
October  30 
October  30 
October  31 
October  31 
Nov.  4 


Inc. 


Inc. 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Dec. 


Inc. 


Inc. 


50,000 
35,000 

5,000 

1,000 
10,000 
10,000 
80,000 
10,000 

5,000 

15,000 

12,000 

700 

20,000 

2,000 
35.ooo 
10,000 

1,000 
25,000 
10,000 

4,000 

2,000 
10,000 
25,000 
10,000 
10,000 
20,000 
500,000 
10,000 
50,000 
100,000 

5»ooo 

25,000 

100,000 

5,000 
25,000 


Nov. 

16 

2,000 

Nov. 

16 

125,000 

Nov. 

20 

1,000 

Nov. 

20 

20,000 

Nov. 

21 

300,000 

Nov. 

21 

10,000 

Nov. 

21 

2,000 

Nov. 

21 

25,000 

Nov. 

25 

50,000 

Dec. 

3 

20,000 

Dec. 

3 

10,000 

Dec. 

5 

25,000 

Dec. 

6 

5,000 

Dec. 

9 

100,000 

Dec. 

11 

5,000 

Dec. 

12 

1,000 

Dec. 

12 

Dec.  280,000 
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INCORPORATED  IN  BALTIMORE  CITY— Concluded. 


Name. 

Date  of 
Incorpor- 
ating. 

Capital  Stock. 

Antler   Manufacturing  Company 

Dec.        12 
Dec.        13 
Dec.        17 
Dec.        20 
Dec.        24 
Dec.        26 
Dec.        27 
Dec.        30 
Dec.        30 
Dec.        31 

$50,000 

25,000 

5,000 

10,000 

Altoona  Hotel  Company 

25,000 

100,000 

10,000 

500 

15,000 

5,000 

The  Canton  Export  Company 

American  Mantle  Company 

The  Maryland  Pure  Food  Compaii}7 

The  H.  M.  Justice  Company 

Total 

$15,395,975 
1,000,000 

Deduct  for  decreases  of  stock  during  the  year 

Net  total 

$M,395,975 

BUILDING  ASSOCIATIONS   INCORPORATED  IN    BALTIMORE 
CITY  FROM  JANUARY  1,   1901,  TO  JANUARY  i,  1902. 


Name. 


The  Sharon  Loan  and  Savings  Association 

The  Hebrew  Savings  and  Loan  Association 

Monumental  Savings  and  Loan  Association,  name 
changed  to  Monumental  Savings  Association.. 

Lombard  Building  and  Loan  Association 

Rainy  Day  Permanent  Savings  Association 

Spring  Garden  Building  and  Loan  Association.., 

The  March  Building  Association 

The  30th  German-American  Building  Association 

Mercantile  Savings  and  Investment  Association 

Elm  Loan  and  Savings  Association 

Monarch  Building  and  Loan  Association,  amend- 
ment changing  name  to  Peabody  Heights 
Building  and  Loan  Association 

The  Unequalled  Perpetual  Land  and  Building 
Association 

Central  Avenue  Savings  and  Loan  Association 

Provident-Industrial  Building  and  Loan  Asso 

Union  Savings  and  Loan  Association 

Patterson  Avenue  Permanent  Building,  Loan  and 
Savings  Association 

The  Householders'  Permanent  Building  and  Loan 
Association — Amendment  to  charter 

The  Palisade  Permanent  Buildingand  Loan  Fund 
Association 

New  Home  Building  and  Loan  Association 

The  Kennedy  Hill  Permanent  Buildingand  Loan 
Association 


Date  of 
Incorpor- 
ating. 


Jan. 
Jan. 


Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct. 
Nov. 


Dec. 


Jan.  23 

March  5 

March  7 

March  8 

March  20 

March  25 

April  11 

June  7 


June        10 

June  24 
July  22 
August  3 
Sept.       25 


10 
16 

*9 

18 

13 


Capital  Stock. 


Total. 


$1, 000,000 
1,000 


312,000 
200,000 
200,000 
312,000 
520,000 
166,440 
300,000 


130,000 

500,000 

30,000 

208,000 

3,250,000 


208,000 
200,000 

650,000 

$8,187,440 
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NEW  INCORPORATIONS  AND  AMENDMENTS  TO  CHARTERS 

IN  BALTIMORE  CITY  IN   1901,   WITH   NO 

CAPITAL  STOCK. 


Name. 


Date. 


The  Twentieth  Century  Club 

The  Frank  Steil  Brewing  Company,  certificates  of  paid-up  stock. 
Trustees  of   the  Fifth  Congregation  of   the   Disciples  of  Jesus 

Christ 

Association  of  Road  Drivers  and  Amateur  Horsemen 

Manhattan  Athletic  Club 

The  Margaret  J.  Bennett  Home  of  Baltimore  City  for  Homeless, 

Needy  and  Deserving  Female  Persons 

Middle  Atlantic  Athletic  Association 

The  General  Athletic  Association  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 


sity. 


Seamen's  Boarding  Master's  Protective  Union 

Jolly  Friend's  Social 

Maryland  Hotel  Men's  Association 

Maryland  Association  of  Certified  Public  Accounts 

Adah's  Israel  Congregation 

The  Northeastern  Improvement  Association 

The  Road  Drivers'  Association 

Jackson  Square  English  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  Amend- 
ments to  Charter 

Gordon  Club 

Saint  Ydzidor's  Roman  Catholic  Beneficial  Society 

Supreme  Council  of  the  Maryland  Beneficial  Union  of  Balti- 
more City,  Amendment  changing  name  to' 'American  Masons". 

The  East  End  Liquor  Dealers'  Association 

The  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Levi's  Beneficial  Society 

The  Twentieth  Century  Republican  Club 

Waverly  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

Telocvicua  Tednota  Sokol 

Supreme  Lodge  M)rstic  Order  of  the  Southern  Cross 

Star  of  the  West  Council,  No.  67,  Junior  Order  United  Ameri- 
can Mechanics 

Sixth  Ward  Democratic  Association 

The  South  Baltimore  Business  Men's  Association 

The  Associate  Congregational  Church,  Amendment  to  Charter.. 

Shreve  &  Company  Incorporated,  Amendment  changing  name 
to  "Shreve  &  Company" 

Fairmount  Democratic  Association  of  the  Sixth  Ward 

Forest  Park  Improvement  Association 

Baltimore  Mercantile  Company  of  Baltimore  City,  name  changed 
to  "Union  Oil  Company" 

The  Hebrew  Children  Sheltering  and  Protective  Association  .... 

The  Bokel-Gwynn-MacKenney  Co.,  Amendment  to  change 
name  to  "The  Bokel-MacKenney  Company" 

The  Lithuanian  Tailors'  Union 

The  Eagles'  Country  Club 

Sayre  &  Brown  Optical*Company,  Amendment  to  change  name 
to  Sayre  Optical  Company 

Thirteenth  Ward  Republican  Association 


Jan. 

2 

Jan. 

3 

Jan. 

22 

Jan. 

28 

Tan. 

29 

Jan. 

3* 

Feb. 

4 

Feb. 

7 

Feb. 

12 

Feb. 

n 

Feb. 

14 

Feb. 

14 

Feb. 

14 

Feb. 

15 

Feb. 

16 

March 

1 

March 

7 

March 

8 

March 

14 

March 

IS 

April 

1 

March 

22 

March 

27, 

March 

23 

April 

I 

April 

I 

April 

I 

April 

4 

April 

6 

April 

10 

April 

12 

April 

19 

April 

25 

April 

27 

May 

1 

May 

3 

May 

9 

May 

13 

May 

13 
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NEW  INCORPORATIONS  AND  AMENDMENTS— Continued. 


Name. 


Date. 


Tefarth  Israel  Association 

Provident  Life  and  Annuity  Company 

The  Third  Ward  Democratic  Organization  Club 

Baltimore  Embroidery  Company — Amendment  to  change  name 

to  "Lion  Brothers  Company" 

The  Silver  Link  Pleasure  Social 

The  Ninth  Ward  Democratic  Association — Amendment  to  change 

name  to  "Eighth  Ward  Democratic  Association" 

A.  F.  Lawrence  Coal  Company,  issuing  Preferred  Stock 

The  Monumental  Republican  Club  of  the  Eleventh  Ward 

Maryland  Granite  Company  of  Baltimore  City — Agreement  as 

to  Preferred  Stock 

The  Locust  Point  Day  Nursery 

American  Benefit  Society 

National  Temperance  Hospital  of  Baltimore  City — Amendment 

changing  name  to  "Franklin  Square  Hospital" 

Saratoga  Circle 

Trustees  of  Bethany  Methodist  Protestant  Church 

St.  Francis  Xavier's  School  for  the  Deaf  

Fremont  Pleasure  Association 

Progressive  Republican  Association  of  the  Fourteenth  Ward.... 

Young  Ladies'  Benevolent  Association 

The  Maryland  College  of  Ad.  Writing 

The  Union  Eastern  Star  Beneficial  Society  No.  i,  Coal  Heavers 

Children  of  Zion  Association 

The  Metropolitan  Aid  Association  City  Missionaries 

The  Park  Presbyterian  Church — Amendment  changing  name  to 

"The  Babcock. Memorial  Presbyterian  Church" 

West  End  Maternity  Hospital 

The    President   and   Directors   of   the   General    German    Aged 

People's  Home — Amendment  to  Charter 

Bresto-Litov  Relief  Association 

Winkelman  &  Brown  Drug  Co. — Amendment  changing  name  to 

"Stanley  &  Brown  Drug  Co." 

Baltimore    Building   and   Construction  Company— Amendment 

changing  name  to  "Baltimore  Construction  &  Building  Co." 

The  Young  Men's  Progressive  Labor  Club , 

The  Diamond  Back  Club 

Peabody  Outing  Club 

Working  Men's  Democratic  Union 

St.  Mark's  Reformed  Church 

Belmont  Assembly  No.  i  of  East  Baltimore 

Supreme  Conclave,  Improved  Order  Heptasophs,  State  of  Mary- 
land— Amendment  to  Charter 

The  Provident  Beneficial  Association 

The  Maryland  Benevolent  and  Protective  League 

Artists  and  Mechanics'  Italian  Mutual  Beneficial  Association  . 

The  Park  Democratic  Club 

Cosmopolitan  Pleasure  Social 

The  Public  Waiters'  Association 

Deutscher  Kreigerbund 

Dixie  Whist  Club 

The  LaFayette  Assembly  No.  I 

Lotus  Club  


May 
May 
May 

May 
May 

May 
May 
June 


17 
22 

25 

28 
29 

29 
31 


June  7 

June  11 

June  13 


June 

13 

June 

14 

June 

17 

June 

19 

June 

24 

June 

21 

June 

22 

June 

24 

July 

2 

July 

6 

July 

15 

July 

17 

July 

18 

July 

18 

July 

24 

August 

9 

August 

27 

August 

27 

August 

28 

August 

30 

Sept. 

5 

Sept. 

5 

Sept. 

24 

October 

4 

October 

11 

October 

16 

October 

9 

October 

24 

Nov. 

4 

Nov. 

6 

Nov. 

12 

Nov. 

25 

Nov. 

27 

Nov. 

30 
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Name.  Date. 


The  Powhattan  Club Dec.  2 

Sbor  Zlata  Praha  J.  C.  D.  Cislo  87 Dec.  3 

Whatcoat  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  Dec. 

Federal  Improvement  Association  of  Northeast  Baltimore Dec.  14 

The  Alpha  Delta  Phi  Association Dec.  r6 

Chester  Land  Company,  Surrender  of  Charter Dec.  17 

The  Knickerbocker  Athletic  Club Dec.  21 

Cliueset  Israel  Anshey  Sphard  Congregation Dec.  23 

The  Great  Southern  Club Dec.  23 

The  Baltimore  City  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses  of  the 

City  of  Baltimore i Dec.  23 

Guardian  Trust  and  Deposit  Company,  Surrender  of  Charter  to 

State  of  Maryland Dec.  31 

The  Lithuanian  Dramatic  Association Dec.  24 

The  Baltimore  Hand  Ball  Club Feb.  n 

Peerless  Pleasure  Social March  18 

Carey  Machinery  and  Supply  Company,  Amendment  to  Charter  April  1 
Free  Summer  Excursion  Society  of  Baltimore,  Amendment  to 

Charter July  27 

Maryland  Bicycle  Club July  30 

Jr.  O.  U.  A.  M.  Death  Benefit  Association  of  Maryland  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  of  Baltimore  City,   Amendment  changing  . 
name   to    "Eastern    Funeral   Benefit   Association   of  The  JrJ 

O.  U.  A.  M.  of  Maryland" ;  July  30 

Mount  Vernon  Baptist  Church August  1 

The  Mount  Holly  Inn   of  Baltimore  City,  Agreement  as  to  pre- 
ferred stock Dec.  11 


RECAPITULATION. 


Incorporations  in  Counties,  exclusive  of  Buildiug  Associations.. 
Incorporations  in  Baltimore  City,   exclusive  of  Building  Asso- 
ciations  

Building  Associations  in  the  Counties 

Building  Associations  in  Baltimore  City 

Total  for  State 

Decreases  of  Capital  Stock 

Total  number  of  Incorporations  for  the  State 

Total  number  of  Incorporations  of  Baltimore  City,  exclusive  of 
Building  Associations 

Total  number  of  Incorporations  of  Counties,  exclusive  of  Build- 
ing Associations 

Number  of  Building  Associations  in  Baltimore  City 

Number  of  Building  Associations  in  Counties 


112,635,850 

14,395.975 
1,360,000 
S, 187,440 


S36,579>265 
$1, 000,000 


468 

326 

118 
20 

4 


LAWS 

Affecting    Employer    and    Employes    in    Industrial 

Pursuits. 
The  laws  relating  to  the  employment  of  men,  women  and 
children  in  factories,  workshops,  mills  and  mercantile  estab- 
lishments have  never  been  closely  codified  in  this  State.  The 
laws,  from  time  to  time,  have  been  published,  but  it  would  be 
wise  to  have  these  laws  properly  codified  and  brought  under 
one  heading,  so  that  they  might  be  easily  accessible  and 
understood.  Many  of  them  are  of  little  value  or  entirely  in- 
operative. We  append  the  following  most  important  laws  of 
Maryland,  exclusive  of  the  ordinances  passed  by  the  City 
Council  of  Baltimore,  affecting  labor's  interest. 

PUBLIC   GENERAL   AND   LOCAL   LAWS. 


Article  i. — Exemption  from  Ex e action,  etc. — Sufficient  Prop- 
erty to  Pay   Wages  of  Employes. 

Sec.  193.  Any  sheriff  or  coroner  who  may  have  an  execu- 
tion or  attachment  against  the  property  of  any  such  indi- 
vidual, association  or  corporation,  shall  exempt  from  execu- 
tion and  levy  a  sufficiency  of  property  to  pay  any  indebtedness 
of  such  individual  association  or  corporation,  to  employes  or 
furnishers  of  raw  material;  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  diligently 
to  inquire  whether  the  said  individual,  association  or  corpora- 
tion be  indebted  as  aforesaid;  and  if  the  employes  or  furnishers 
of  raw  materials  shall  in  any  way  suffer,  be  prejudiced  or  in- 
jured by  refusal  to  comply  with,  or  negligence  in  executing 
the  requirements  hereof,  the  sheriff  or  coroner,  together  with 
his  sureties,  shall  be  bound  and  held  liable  for  whatever  of  in- 
jury or  damage  shall  be  done  in  the  premises  in  consequence 
of  such  refusal  or  negligence. 

Article  4. —  To  Provide  Seats  for  Female  Employes. 
"Sec.  398.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  employers  of  females  in 
any  mercantile  or  manufacturing  business,  or  occupation  in 
the  City  of  Baltimore,  to  provide  and  maintain  suitable  seats 
for  the  use  of  such  female  employes,  and  to  permit  the  use  of 
such  seats  by  such  employes  to  such  an  extent  as  may  be 
reasonable  for  the  preservation  of  their  health. 
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Sec.  399.  Any  violation  of  the  preceding  section  by  any 
employer  shall  be  deemed  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  to  be 
collected  as  other  fines  are  collected." 

State  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Practical  Plumbing . 

Section  i  .  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Mary- 
land, That  Sections  402,  403  and  407  of  Article  4.  of  the  Public 
Local  Laws  of  Maryland,  title  "City  of  Baltimore,"  sub-title 
"Health,"  sub-division  "State  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Practical  Plumbing,"  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed  and 
re-enacted  with  amendments,  so  as  to  read  as  follows  : 

Sec.  402.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person,  firm  or 
corporation  engaged  in  the  plumbing  business  in  the  City  of 
Baltimore,  to  employ  as  workmen  in  said  business,  any  per- 
sons, except  those  qualified  to  work  at  the  plumbing  business, 
as  provided  in  Section  404  of  this  Article;  and  no  person 
shall  be  qualified  to  work  at  the  plumbing  business  unless  he 
has  made  application  to  and  received  from  the  State  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  Practical  Plumbing,  the  certificate  of  com- 
petence provided  for  in  Section  404  of  this  Article,  and  is 
otherwise  qualified,  as  required  by  this  sub-division  of  this 
Article;  any  person  or  firm  engaged  in  the  plumbing  business 
in  the  City  of  Baltimore,  and  the  superintendent,  manager, 
agent  or  other  officer  of  any  corporation,  engaged  in  the 
plumbing  business  in  the  City  of  Baltimore,  who  shall  employ 
any  person  to  work  at  the  plumbing  business,  not  qualified  as 
required  by  this  sub-division  of  this  Article,  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined 
not  less  than  ten  dollars  and  not  more  than  fifty  dollars,  for 
every  day  or  part  of  every  day  that  such  employer  shall 
employ  such  workman. 

Sec.  403.  If  any  person  shall  work  at  the  plumbing  busi- 
ness in  the  City  of  Baltimore,  without  being  qualified  as 
required  by  this  sub-division  of  this  Article,  he  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  not  less  than  five  dollars  nor  more  than  fifty  for 
every  day  or  part  of  every  day  that  such  workman  shall  work 
at  the  plumbing  business. 

Sec.  404.  The  Governor  shall  appoint  biennial^  five  per- 
sons, who  shall  constitute  a  board  of  commissioners,  which 
shall  be  known  and  designated  as  "The  State  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  Practical  Plumbing,"  and  who  shall  be  selected 
as  follows:  Three  persons  who  are  practical  and  skilled 
plumbers  from  the  City  of  Baltimore,  the  Commissioner  of 
Health  of  Baltimore  City  and  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  from  the  State  at  large,  whose  duty  it  shall   be  to 
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faithfully  and  impartially  execute,  or  cause  to  be  executed, 
all  the  provisions  of  this  and  the  two  preceding-  Sections;  upon 
application  and  in  such  manner  and  at  such  place  as  tliey  may 
determine,  provided  said  place  of  examination  shall  be  within 
the  limits  of  the  City  of  Baltimore,  they  shall  examine  each 
and  every  person  who  shall  desire  to  work  at  the  plumbing 
business,  touching-  his  competency  and  qualifications;  and 
upon  being  satisfied  that  the  person  so  examined  is  compe- 
tent and  qualified  to  work  at  said  business,  they,  or  any 
three  of  them,  shall  grant  such  person  a  certificate  of  compe- 
tency, and  register  him  in  their  books  a  practical  plumber, 
which  shall  operate  as  full  authority  to  him  to  conduct  and 
engage  in  the  said  business  of  plumbing. 

Sec.  405.  The  said  board  of  commissioners  shall  demand  and 
receive  from  each  applicant  for  a  certificate  of  competency 
whom  they  examine  and  pass,  the  sum  of  three  dollars  at  the 
time  of  the  issuance  of  said  certificate,  and  the  sum  of  one 
dollar  for  the  renewal  thereof  each  and  every  year  thereafter, 
on  or  before  the  first  day  of  May. 

Sec.  406.  The  money  received  under  the  provisions  of  the  fore- 
going section  shall  be  used  and  applied  by  said  commissioners 
to  defray  their  expenses,  and  all  surplus  over  and  above  their 
necessary  expenses  shall  be  returned  to  the  State  Treasurer 
for  the  use  of  the  State. 

Sec.  407.  Said  commissioners  shall  hold  their  several  offices 
for  the  period  of  two  years,  commencing  from  the  first  day  of 
May  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six,  and  there- 
after until  their  successors  have  been  appointed  and  qualified; 
each  commissioner,  within  thirty  da3^s  after  notification  of  his 
appointment,  shall  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  or  affirmation 
before  the  Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Baltimore  City,  to 
impartially  and  faithfully  discharge  his  duties  as  said  com- 
missioner; every  person  appointed  commissioner,  who  shall 
refuse  to  take  the  oath  or  affirmation  provided  for  in  this  sec- 
tion, within  the  period  named,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  refused 
said  office,  and  the  Governor  shall  immediate^  appoint  some 
person  qualified,  as  provided  in  Section  404  of  this  article,  to 
fill  the  vacancy  thus  created;  each  of  said  commissioners  shall 
receive  the  sum  of  five  dollars  for  every  day  that  he  shall  be 
present  at  a  meeting  of  said  board,  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness; provided,  however,  that  in  each  j^ear  he  shall  not  receive 
compensation  for  more  than  thirty  dollars;  and  provided,  also, 
that  said  compensation  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  fees  or  other 
sums  received  by  said  board. 

Sec.  40S.  The  said  board  of  commissioners  are  empowered  to 
make  such  rules  and  regulations  from  time  to  time  as  in  their 
judgment  they  may  deem  necessary  and  requisite;  and  the}" 
shall  make  a  report  of  the  condition  of  the  board  to  the  Gov- 
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ernor  biennially,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  February,  with 
a  full  statement  of  their  receipts  and  expenditures. 

Inspectors  of  Steam  Boilers. 

Sec.  509.  The  Governor  shall  biennially  appoint  two  suitable 
persons  who  are  well  skilled  in  the  construction  and  use  of  steam 
engines  and  boilers,  and  in  application  of  steam  thereto,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  inspect  steam  boilers  in  the  City  of  Balti- 
more, as  hereinafter  specified  and  directed;  said  inspectors,  be- 
fore entering  on  their  duties,  shall  make  oath  before  a  justice  of 
the  peace  that  they  will  faithfully  perform  the  duties  of  their 
office  without  fear,  partiality  or  favor;  that  they  are  not,  or 
will  not,  during  their  term  of  office,  be  connected  with  or  in- 
terested in  the  manufacture  of  steam  boilers,  engines  or 
machinery  applicable  thereto,  and  that  they  will  not,  during 
their  term  of  office,  accept  any  money,  gift,  gratuity  or  con- 
sideration from  an y  person,  and  shall  give  bond,  to  be 
approved  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  State,  in  the  sum  of  five 
thousand  dollars  each,  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their 
duties. 

Sec  510.  The  City  of  Baltimore  is  divided  into  two  districts, 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  first  and  second  steam-boiler  in- 
spection districts;  the  first  district  shall  embrace  what  is 
now  known  as  the  eastern,  northeastern  and  southern  police 
districts;  the  second  shall  embrace  what  is  now  known  as  the 
central,  western,  northwestern  and  southwestern  police  dis- 
tricts of  said  city;  and  the  Governor,  in  appointing  the  in- 
spectors, shall  assign  each  to  his  respective  district. 

Sec.  511.  The  inspectors,  before  entering  on  the  discharge  of 
their  duties,  shall  provide  themselves  with  an  office  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  said  city,  also  with  the  necessary  apparatus 
and  appliances  for  the  testing  of  steam  boilers;  and  they  shall 
give  notice  for  three  successive  days,  through  the  two  daily 
papers  having  the  largest  circulation  in  said  city,  of  the  time 
and  manner  in  which  they  shall  receive  the  reports  of  the 
locations  of  steam  boilers. 

Sec.  512.  Every  owner  or  renter  using  a  steam  boiler  in  said 
city  shall,  within  ten  days  after  the  publication  of  the  aforesaid 
notice,  report  to  the  inspector  of  the  district  the  location  of 
such  boiler,  under  a  penalty  of  fifty  dollars  for  each  day  a 
boiler  is  used  and  neglected  to  be  reported. 

Sec.  513.  The  inspector  of  each  district  shall  give  six  days' 
notice  in  writing  to  each  owner  or  renter  of  a  steam  boiler,  or 
the  engineer  or  person  in  charge,  of  the  time  when  he  will  in- 
spect such  boiler;  and  such  owner  or  renter  shall  have  such 
boiler  ready  for  inspection,  in  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  said  notice,  and  shall  furnish  such  assistance  as  the 
inspector  may  require,  under  a  penalty  of  fifty  dollars  for  such 
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failure  or  neglect,  and  a  further  penalty  of  fifty  dollars  for 
each  day  any  such  boiler  is  used  without  a  certificate  of 
inspection. 

Sec  514.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  inspector,  once  at 
in  every  year,  to  inspect  all  stationary  steam  boilers  of  three 
horse-power  and  upwards,  used  within  the  limits  of  his  dis- 
trict, subjecting  them  to  a  hydrostatic  test  of  at  least  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  steam  pressure  allowed,  and 
satisfy  himself  by  a  thorough  external  and  internal  examina- 
tion (if  possible)  with  a  hammer,  that  the  boilers  are  free  from 
danger  from  corrosion  or  other  defects,  are  well  made  of  good 
material,  the  openings  for  the  passage  of  water  and  steam, 
respectively,  and  all  pipes  and  tubes  exposed  to  heat  are  of 
proper  dimensions,  and  free  from  obstruction;  that  the  flues 
and  tubes,  if  any,  are  circular  in  form,  the  furnaces  in  proper 
shape,  and  the  fire  line  of  the  furnace  is  at  least  two  inches 
below  the  minimum  water  line  of  the  boilers;  and  shall  also 
satisfy  himself  that  the  safety-valves  are  of  suitable  dimen- 
sions, sufficient  in  number  and  well  arranged,  and  that  the 
weights  are  properly  adjusted  so  as  to  allow  no  greater  pres- 
sure in  the  boiler  than  the  amount  prescribed  in  the  certificate 
of  inspection;  that  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  gauge-cocks, 
a  steam  gauge,  a  coupling  cock  in  suitable  position  for  attach- 
ing the  hydrostatic  test,  that  means  for  blowing,  out  are  pro- 
vided, so  as  to  thoroughly  remove  the  mud  and  sediment 
from  all  parts  of  the  boilers  when  they  are  under  the  pressure 
of  steam,  and  that  fusible  metals  are  properly  inserted  so  as  to 
fuse  by  the  heat  of  the  furnaces  when  the  water  in  the  boilers 
shall  fall  below  the  prescribed  limits,  and  that  adequate  and 
certain  provision  is  made  for  an  ample  supply  of  water  at  all 
times;  when  the  inspection  is  completed  and  the  inspector 
approves  the  boiler,  he  shall  make  and  subscribe  a  certificate  . 
of  inspection,  stating  the  condition  of  the  boiler,  the  number 
of  3^ears  or  months  it  has  been  in  use,  and  the  pressure  of 
steam  allowed;  and  no  greater  pressure  than  that  allowed  by 
the  certificate  shall  be  applied  to  such  boiler.  In  limiting 
pressure,  whenever  the  boiler  under  test  will,  with  safety, 
bear  the  same,  the  limit  desired  b3^  the  owner  shall  be  the 
one  certified;  and  such  certificate  of  inspection  shall  be  framed 
under  glass  and  kept  in  some  conspicuous  place  on  the  prem- 
ises where  said  boiler  referred  to  is  used;  and  if  the  inspector 
shall  deliver  or  cause  to  be  delivered  to  the  owner  or  renter 
of  any  boiler  a  certificate  of  inspection  without  having  first 
subjected  the  said  boiler  to  the  tests  as  herein  provided,  he 
shall  forfeit  his  bond,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  removed 
from  office  by  the  Governor. 

Sec.  515.  In  addition  to  the  annual  inspection,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  inspector  to  examine  all  boilers  within  the  limits 
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of  their  respective  districts  once  at  least  in  every  three  months 
and  if  deemed  necessary,  apply  the  hydrostatic  test;  and 
if  on  such  examination  the  inspector  shall  find  evidence  of 
deterioration  in  strength,  be  shall  revoke  the  certificate 
and  issue  another,  assigning  a  lower  rate  of  pressure;  and 
if  the  defect  be  of  such  character  as  to  make  the  boiler 
dangerous,  the  inspector  shall  notify  the  owner  or  renter 
in  writing,  stating  in  the  notice  what  is  required,  and 
order  the  use  of  the  boiler  discontinued  until  the  necessary 
repairs  are  made;  aud  if  he  considers  it  beyond  repair,  he  shall 
condemn  it;  and  if  the  owner  or  renter  shall  refuse  or  neglect 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  inspector,  and  shall, 
contrary  thereto,  and  while  the  same  remains  unreversed,  use 
the  boiler,  he  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalt}'  of  not  less  than  one 
hundred  dollars  for  each  day  such  boiler  is  used,  and  in  addi- 
tion thereto  shall  be  liable  for  any  damage  to  person  or  prop- 
erty which  shall  occur  from  any  defects,  as  stated  in  the  notice 
of  the  inspector. 

Sec.  516.  Anjr  owner  or  renter  of  a  boiler,  who  shall  consider 
himself  aggrieved  by  the  action  of  the  inspector,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  preceding  section,  may  within  ten  days  after 
such  inspection,  notify  the  inspector,  of  the  fact,  and  demand 
a  re-examination  of  the  said  boiler;  the  owner  or  renter  shall 
select  a  practical  engineer,  who,  with  the  inspector,  shall  select 
a  third  person,  skilled  in  the  manufacture  and  use  of  steam 
boilers,  which  said  two  persons,  after  taking  an  oath  as  review- 
ers, shall,  together  with  the  inspector,  carefully  examine  the 
said  boiler,  and  the  decision  of  any  two  of  these  shall  be  final; 
should  the  decision  of  the  inspector  be  sustained,  the  said 
owner  or  renter  shall  pay  the  expense  of  such  review;  but 
should  it  be  reversed,  the  inspector  shall  restore  the  certificate, 
'  and  the  expense  of  the  review  shall  be  paid  by  the  State;  such 
reviewers  shall  receive  five  dollars  for  each  day  or  part  of  a 
day  they  are  engaged  in  making  such  review. 

SEC.517.  Any  person  erecting  or  using  a  steam  boiler  without 
having  the  same  inspected  by  the  inspector  of  the  district  in 
which  the  said  boiler  is  located,  shall  pay  a  fine  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  fifty  dollars  for  each  day  any  such  boiler  is 
used  without  being  inspected;  and  any  person  who  shall  alter 
or  change  a  steam  guage  or  weight  on  a  safety-valve  for  the 
purpose  of  canying  a  greater  pressure  of  steam  on  a  boiler 
than  that  allowed  by  the  certificate  of  inspection,  shall  be 
liable  to  a  fine  of  five  hundred  dollars;  and  any  owner  or 
renter  of  a  steam  boiler  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  place 
his  certificate  of  inspection  on  the  premises,  as  prescribed  in 
Section  514  hereof,  shall  pay  a  fine  of  five  dollars  for  each 
day's  refusal  or  neglect. 

Sec.  518.  The  inspector  shall  have  power  to  examine  the 
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-engineers  and  assistants  in  charge  of  boilers,  and  if  any  engineer 
or  assistant  is  found  incompetent  or  addicted  to  Intemperance, 
the  inspector  shall  notify  the  owner  or  renter,  and  withdraw 
the  certificate  of  inspection  until  such  engineer  or  assistant  is 
displaced. 

SEC.  519.  Before  issuing  any  certificate  of  inspection,  the 
inspector  shall  demand  and  receive  from  the  owner  or  renter 
of  the  boiler,  as  a  compensation  for  the  inspection,  and  the 
examinations  to  be  made  during  the  year,  as  hereinbefore  pro- 
vided, the  following  sums:  For  every  boiler  of  ten  horse 
power  or  less,  five  dollars;  when  the  boiler  is  above  ten  horse 
power,  five  dollars  for  the  first  ten,  and  twenty-five  cents  addi- 
tional for  each  horse  power  in  excess  of  that  number. 

Sec.  520.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  inspector  to  keep  acorrect 
record  of  the  locations  of  all  boilers  in  his  district,  when  each 
boiler  was  inspected,  the  condition  of  the  same  at  the  time  of 
inspection,  the  instructions  given  to  the  engineers  in  charge, 
the  certificates  issued,  and  the  amount  of  steam  pressure 
allowed  in  each  certificate,  and  the  boilers  condemned  or  or- 
dered to  be  repaired;  also  a  correct  account  of  all  money 
received  or  paid  out,  and  they  shall  report  the  same  annually 
to  the  comptroller  of  the  State. 

Sec  521.  The  inspectors  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  fif- 
teen hundred  dollars  each,  and  all  moneys  collected,  after  de- 
ducting the  necessary  incidental  expenses  of  the  office,  shall 
be  paid  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the  State. 

Sec.  522.  Nothinginthissub-titleof  thisarticleshall conflict 
with  the  ordinance  of  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  of  Balti- 
more, which  requires  their  permission  for  the  erection  of 
steam  boilers  in  that  city. 

Sec.  523.  Every  steam  boiler  insurance  company  doing  busi- 
ness in  this  State  shall  have  a  resident  inspector,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  make  inspection  of  steam  boilers  submitted  for 
insurance  to  such  steam  boiler  insurance  company,  and  any 
■owner  or  renter  of  a  steam  boiler  who  has  the  same  insured  in 
a  steam  boiler  insurance  company  doing  business  in  this 
State,  in  compliance  with  the  laws  thereof,  and  having  a 
resident  inspector  and  an  established  system  of  inspection, 
must  immediately  after  the  first  annual  inspection  in  each 
year  by  such  resident  inspector  of  such  steam  boiler  insur- 
ance company,  present  to  the  State  inspector  of  the  district 
in  which  the  said  steam  boilers  are  located  the  certificate  of 
inspection  of  said  company,  and  the  said  company  shall  be 
charged  and  chargeable  with  a  fee  of  one  dollar  for  each  and 
every  boiler  so  inspected  and  insured,  which  shall  be  paid  to 
the  State  inspector  with  such  certificate;  provided  that  when 
there  is  more  than  one  steam  boiler  belonging  to  the  same 
owner  or  renter  so  insured,  then   the  fee  so  chargeable  to  the 
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insurance  company  shall  be  one  dollar  per  boiler  for  the  first 
five,  and  one  dollar  for  each  additional  five  or  fraction  thereoi 
over  and  above  the  first  five,  and  upon  the  acceptance  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section  by  the  owner  or  renter  of  said  steam 
boiler,  the  said  owner  or  renter  shall  be  exempted  from  the 
requirements  of  this  sub-title  of  this  Article. 

Sec.  524.  If  either  inspector  neglects  to  discharge  his  duties 
as  prescribed  in  this  sub-title  of  this  Article,  he  shall  forfeit  his 
bond,  and  shall  be  removed  from  office  by  the  Governor. 

Sec.  525.  The  Governor  shall  fill  all  vacancies  that  may  occur 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Sec.  526.  All  fines  and  penalties  imposed  in  this  sub-title  of  this 
Article  shall  be  recoverable  by  indictment  before  the  Criminal 
Court  of  Baltimore,  or  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  of  said 
city,  in  the  name  of  the  inspector,  for  the  benefit  of  the  State. 

The  Eight- Hoiir  Law. 

"Sec.  3 i A.  No  mechanic  or  laborer  employed  by  the 
Mayor  and  City  Council  of  Baltimore,  or  by  any  officer, 
agent,  contractor  or  sub-contractor  under  them,  shall  be  re- 
quired to  work  more  than  eight  hours  per  day  as  a  day's 
labor;  provided,  further,  that  this  section  shall  not  apply  to 
the  employes  of  the  Fire  Department,  Bayview  Asylum,  or 
the  Baltimore  City  Jail.  Any  such  officer,  agent,  contractor 
or  sub-contractor  who  shall  require  any  mechanic  or  laborer 
to  work  more  than  eight  hours  per  day,  contrary  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  ten  dollars 
nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  for  each  and  every  offense,  one- 
half  of  such  fine  to  go  to  the  informer;  said  fines  to  be  col- 
lected as  other  fines  are  collected  by  law." 

Sec.  2.  A?id  be  it  further  enacted,  That  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  on  the  first  day  of  May,  1898. 

Approved  April  9,  1898. 

Restricting  Employment  of  Police. 

"Sec  759B.  That  no  member  Of  the  police  force  provided 
for  by  this  Article  and  sub-title  shall  be  by  the  said  Board  of 
Police  Commissioners  employed,  or  be  permitted  to  be  em- 
ployed, to  do  or  perform  for  the  said  Board,  or  the  Mayor  and. 
City  Council  of  Baltimore,  any  mechanical  work  or  labor 
other  than  the  work  or  labor  requited  of  the  members  of  said 
police  force  by  the  provisions  of  this  Article  and  sub-title  re- 
lating to  police  duties.  The  purpose  and  object  of  this  sec- 
tion is  to  prevent  patrolmen  and  other  members  of  said  police 
force  from  being  taken  from  the  performance  of  police  duty,.. 
as  prescribed  by  this  article  and  sub-title,  and  made  to  per- 
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form  the  work  and  labor  of  carpenters,  bricklayers  and  simi- 
lar mechanical  work  and  labor." 

SEC.  2.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  this  Act  shall  take  effect 
from  the  date  of  its  passage. 

Approved  April  gth,  1898. 

Article  7. — Arbitration  of  Labor  Disputes. 

Section  i.  Whenever  any  controversy  shall  arise  between 
any  corporation  incorporated  by  this  State,  in  which  the 
State  may  be  interested  as  a  stockholder  or  creditor,  and  any 
persons  in  the  employment  or  service  of  such  corporation, 
which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  shall  tend 
to  impair  the  usefulness  or  prosperity  of  such  corporation,  the 
said  Board  of  Public  Works  shall  have  power  to  demand  and 
receive  a  statement  of  the  grounds  of  said  controversy  from 
the  parties  to  the  same;  and  if,  in  their  judgment,  there  shall 
be  occasion  so  to  do,  they  shall  have  the  right  to  propose  to 
the  parties  of  said  controversy,  or  to  any  of  them,  that  the 
same  shall  be  settled  by  arbitration;  and  if  the  opposing  par- 
ties to  said  controversy  shall  consent  and  agree  to  said  arbi- 
tration, it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  of  public  works  to 
provide  in  due  form  for  the  submission  of  the  said  controversy 
to  arbitration,  in  such  manner  that  the  same  may  be  finally 
settled  and  determined;  but  if  the  said  corporation,  or  said 
person  in  its  employment  or  service,  so  engaged  in  contro- 
versy with  the  said  corporation,  shall  refuse  to  submit  to  such 
arbitration,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  board  of  public 
works  to  examine  into  and  ascertain  the  cause  of  said  contro- 
versy, and  to  report  the  same  to  the  next  General  Assembly. 

Sec.  2.  All  subjects  of  dispute  arising  between  corpora- 
tions, and  any  person  in  their  emploj^ment  or  service,  and  all 
subjects  of  disputes  between  employers  and  employes  in  any 
trade  or  manufacture,  may  be  settled  and  adjusted  in  the  man- 
ner herinafter  mentioned. 

Sec.  3.  Whenever  such  subjects  of  dispute  shall  arise  as 
aforesaid,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  either  party  to  the  same  to 
demand  and  have  an  arbitration  or  reference  thereof  in  man- 
ner following,  that  is  to  say,  where  the  party  complaining  and 
the  party  complained  of  shall  come  before,  or  agree  by  any 
writing  under  their  hands,  to  abide  by  the  determination  by 
any  judge  or  justice  of  the  peace,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful 
for  such  judge  or  justice  of  the  peace  to  hear  and  finally  deter- 
mine in  a  summary  manner  the  matter  in  dispute  between 
such  parties;  but  if  such  parties  shall  not  come  before  or  so 
agree  to  abide  by  the  determination  of  such  judge  or  justice 
of  the  peace,  but  shall  agree  to  submit  their  said  cause  of  dis- 
pute to  arbitrators,  appointed  under  the  provision  of  this 
article,  then  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  such  judge  or  justice  of 
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the  peace,  and  such  judge  or  justice  of  the  peace  is  hereby 
required,  on  complaint  made  before  him,  and  proof  that  such 
an  agreement  for  arbitration  has  been  entered  into,  to  appoint 
arbitrators  to  settle  the  matters  in  dispute;  and  such  judge  or 
justice  of  the  peace  shall  then  and  there  propose  not  less  than 
two  nor  more  than  four  persons,  one-half  of  whom  shall  be 
employers  and  the  other  half  employes,  acceptable  to  the 
parties  of  the  dispute,  respectively,  who,  together  with  said 
judge  or  justice  of  the  peace,  shall  have  full  power  to  finally 
hear  and  determine  such  dispute. 

Sec.  4.  In  all  such  cases  of  dispute  as  aforesaid,  as  in  all' 
other  cases,  if  the  parties  mutually  agree  that  the  matter  in 
dispute  shall  be  arbitrated  and  determined  in  a  mode  different 
from  the  one  hereby  prescribed,  such  argument  shall  be  valid, 
and  the  award  and  determination  thereon  by  either  mode  of 
arbitration  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  between  the  parties 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  lawful  in  all  cases  for  any  employer  or 
employe,  by  writing  under  his  hand,  to  authorize  any  person 
to  act  for  him  in  submitting  to  arbitration  and  attending  the 
same. 

Sec.  6.  Every  determination  of  dispute  by  any  judge  or 
justice  of  the  peace  shall  be  given  as  a  judgment  of  the 
court  over  which  said  judge  presides,  and  of  the  justice  of 
the  peace  determining  the  same;  and  the  said  judge  or  justice 
of  the  peace  shall  award  execution  thereon  as  upon  verdict, 
confession  or  non-suit;  and  every  award  made  by  arbitra- 
tors appointed  by  any  judge  or  justice  of  the  peace  under 
the  provisions  of  this  article  shall  be  returned  by  said 
arbitrators  to  the  judge  or  justice  of  the  peace  by  whom  they 
were  appointed;  and  said  judge  or  justice  of  the  peace  shall 
enter  the  same  as  an  amicable  action  between  the  parties  to 
the  same  in  the  court  presided  over  by  said  judge  or  justice 
of  the  peace,  with  the  same  effect  as  if  said  action  had  been 
regularly  commenced  in  said  court  by  due  process  of  law,  and 
shall  thereupon, become  a  judgment  of  said  court,  and  execu- 
tion thereon  shall  be  awarded  as  upon  verdict,  confession  or 
non-suit;  and  in  all  proceedings  under  this  article,  whether  be- 
fore a  judge  or  justice  of  the  peace,  or  arbitrators,  costs  shall 
be  taxed  as  are  now  allowed  by  law  in  similar  proceedings, 
and  the  same  shall  be  paid  equally  by  the  parties  to  the  dis- 
pute, such  award  shall  remain  four  days  in  court  during  its 
sitting,  after  the  return  thereof,  before  any  judgment  shall  be 
entered  thereon;  and  if  it  shall  appear  to  the  court  within 
that  time  that  the  same  was  attained  by  fraud  or  malpractice 
in  or  by  surprise,  imposition  or  deception  of  the  arbitrators, 
or  without  due  notice  to  the  parties  or  their  attorneys,  the 
court  may  set  aside  such  award  and  refuse  to  give  judgment 
thereon. 
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Article  g. — Exemption  From  Attachment      Wages. 

Sec  32.  No  attachment  of  the  wages  or  the  hire  of  any 
laborer  or  employe  in  the  hands  of  the  employer,  whether 
private  individuals  or  bodies  corporate,  shall  affect  any  salary 
or  wages  of  the  debtor,  which  are  not  actually  due  at  the  date 
of  the  attachment;  and  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  of  such 
wages  or  hire  due  to  any  laborer  or  employe,  by  any  employer 
or  corporation,  shall  always  be  exempt  from  attachment  by 
any  process  whatever. 

The  wages  or  hire  of  any  person  or  persons  not  residing  in 
this  State  shall  be  subject  to  attachment  upon  judgment, 
warrant  or  upon  two  non  ests,  in  the  same  manner,  and  to  no 
larger  extent,  than  the  wages  or  hire  of  any  person  or  persons 
resident  in  this  State. 

Article  23. — Incorporation  of  Co-Operative  Associations,   Trade 

Unions,  etc. 

Sec.  14.  Corporations  may  be  formed  in  this  State  by  any 
five  or  more  persons,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  a 
majority  of  them  citizens  of  this  State,  or  if  unnaturalized, 
residents  of  this  State,  making  oath  that  they  bona  fide  intend 
to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States,  without  unreasonable 
delay,  who  may  desire  to  form  a  body  corporate  or  politic,  for 
any  of  the  following  purposes: 

Sec.  15,  Class  2.  For  the  creation  and  maintenance  of 
mechanics'  institutes,  co-operative  stores  or  societies;  pro- 
vided, such  corporations  are  located  in  this  State,  and  the 
property  they  possess  or  acquire  is  located  therein. 

Sec.  37,  Class  24.  For  the  formation  of  trade  unions,  with 
such  additions  to  their  name  as  they  may  adopt  and  set  forth 
in  their  certificate,  to  promote  the  well  being  of  their  every 
day  life,  and  for  mutual  assistance  in  securing  the  most  favor- 
able conditions  for  the  labor  of  their  members,  and  as  bene- 
ficial societies. 

Article  27. — Labor  Combinatioyis  Not  Unlawful. 

Sec.  31.  An  agreement  or  combination  by  two  or  more  per- 
sons, to  do,  or  procure  to  be  done,  any  act  in  contemplation 
or  furtherance  of  a  trade  dispute  between  employers  and  work- 
men, shall  not  be  indictable  as  a  conspiracy,  if  such  act  com- 
mitted by  one  person  would  not  be  punishable  as  an  offense; 
nothing  in  this  section  shall  affect  the  law  relating  to  riot, 
unlawful  assembly,  breach  of  the  peace,  or  any  offense  against 
any  person  or  against  property. 
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Employment,  Hours  of  Labor,  etc.,  of  Children, 

Sec.  139  (as  amended  by  chapter  443,  Acts  of  1892).  No 
child  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  labor- 
ing more  than  ten  hours  a  day  in  any  manufacturing  business 
or  factory  established  in  any  part  of  the  State,  or  in  any  mer- 
cantile business  in  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

Sec.  140  (as  amended  by  chapter  443,  Acts  of  1892).  Any 
person  who  shall  so  employ  a  child  or  suffer  or  permit  such 
employment  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  141  (as  amended  by  chapter  443,  Acts  of  1892).  The 
words  "suffer  or  permit"  includes  every  act  or  omission, 
whereby  it  becomes  possible  for  the  child  to  engage  in  such 
labor. 

Hours  of  Labor — Street  Railways. 

Sec.  142.  No  horse  railway  compan}*-,  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  this  State,  and  no  officer,  agent  or  servant  of  such 
corporation,  and  no  person  or  firm  owning  or  operating  any 
line  or  lines  of  horse  railwaj^s  within  the  limits  of  this  State, 
and  no  agent  or  servant  of  such  firm  or  persons,  shall  require, 
permit  or  suffer  its,  his,  or  their  conductors  or  drivers,  or  any 
of  them,  or  any  employes  in  its,  his  or  their  service,  or  under 
his,  its  or  their  control,  to  work  more  than  twelve  hours 
during  each  or  any  day  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  shall 
make  no  contract  or  agreement  with  such  employes,  or  any  of 
them  providing  that  they  or  he  shall  work  for  more  than 
twelve  hours  during  each  or  any  day  of  twenty-four  hours. 

Sec.  143.  Any  corporation  which  shall  in  any  manner  vio- 
late any  of  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  Section  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  misused  or  abused  its  corporate  powers  and 
franchises,  and  the  Attorney  General  of  the  State,  upon  appli- 
cation in  writing,  made  by  any  citizen  of  this  State,  accom- 
panied by  sufficient  proof  of  such  violation,  shall  forthwith, 
without  any  further  authorization,  institute  proceedings  for 
the  forfeiture  of  the  charter  of  such  corporation,  by  petition 
in  the  name  of  the  State,  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  laws 
of  the  State,  for  the  enforcement  of  the  forfeiture  of  the  charter 
of  any  corporation  which  has  abused  or  misused  its  corporate 
powers  or  franchises. 

Sec.  144.  If  any  corporation,  or  any  officer,  agent  or  ser- 
vant of  such  corporation,  or  any  person  or  any  firm  managing 
or  conducting  any  horse  railway  in  this  State,  or  any  agent  or 
servant  of  such  person  or  firm,  shall  do  any  act  in  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  Section  142,  it,  he  or  they  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall,  on  convic- 
tion thereof  in  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  be  fined  one 
hundred  dollars  for  each  offense  so  committed,  together  with 
the  costs  of  such  prosecution. 
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Factories,     Workshops,     etc. — Health     of    limployrs,     S^'ratiii^ 

System,   etc. 

Sec.  148.  All  factories,  manufacturing  establishments  or 
workshops  in  this  State  shall  be  kept  in  a  cleanly  condition 
and  free  from  effluvia  arising  from  any  drain,  privy  or  other 
nuisance;  and  no  factory,  manufacturing  establishment  or 
workshop  shall  be  .so  over-crowded  while  work  is  carried  on 
therein  as  to  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  persons  em- 
ployed therein;  and  every  such  factory,  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment or  workshop  shall  be  well  and  sufficiently  lighted 
and  ventilated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  harmless,  as  far 
as  practicable,  all  the  gases,  vapors,  dust  or  other  impurities 
generated  in  the  course  of  the  manufacturing  process  or  hand- 
icraft carried  on  therein,  which  may  be  injurious  to  health. 

Sec.  149.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  managing  or 
conducting  any  factory,  manufacturing  establishment  or  work- 
shop in  this  State,  who  shall  neglect  any  of  the  requirements 
of  the  preceding  section,  or  do  or  permit  to  be  done  in  the 
factory,  manufacturing  establishment  or  workshop  conducted 
or  managed  by  him,  her,  them  or  it,  any  act  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  said  section,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  in  a  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction,  be  fined  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  each 
offense  so  committed. 

Sec.  149A.  (Added  by  Chapter  467,  Acts  of  1896).  If  any 
individual  or  body  corporate  engaged  in  the  manufacture  or 
sale  of  clothing  or  any  other  article,  whereby  disease  may  be 
transmitted,  shall,  with  reasonable  means  of  knowledge,  by 
purchase,  contract  or  otherwise,  directly  or  indirectly,  cause 
or  permit  any  garments,  or  such  articles  as  aforesaid,  to  be 
manufactured  or  made  up,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  anj^work  to 
be  done  thereupon,  within  this  State,  and  in  place  or  under 
circumstances  involving  danger  to  the  public  health,  the  said 
individual  or  corporation,  upon  conviction  in  any  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  ten  dollars 
nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  garment  or  other 
articles  so  as  lastly  aforesaid  manufactured,  made  up  or 
worked  upon. 

Sec.  149B.  (Added  by  Chapter  302,  Acts  of  1894).  If  an}- 
individual  or  the  officer  of  any  corporation  shall  so  as  afore- 
said cause  or  permit  any  garment  or  other  articles  in  the 
next  preceding  section  mentioned,  to  be  manufactured,  made 
up  or  worked  upon  in  a  place  or  under  circumstances  involv- 
ing danger  to  the  public  health,  with  the  knowledge  that  it 
will  or  may  be  thus  dealt  with,  he  shall,  upon  conviction  in 
any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  be  imprisoned  not  less 
than  sixty  days  nor  more  than  one  year,  and  may  be  further 
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fined  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  court. 

Sec.  149C.  (Added  b>r  Chapter  302,  Acts  of  1894).  Any 
rooni  or  apartment  which  shall  not  contain  at  least  four 
hundred  cubic  feet  of  clear  space  for  each  person  habitually 
laboring  in  or  occupying  the  same,  or  wherein  the  thermom- 
eter shall  habitually  stand,  during  the  hour  of  labor,  at  or 
above  80  degrees  Fahrenheit,  before  the  first  day  of  May  or 
after  the  first  day  of  October  of  any  year,  or  wherein  any 
person  suffering  from  a  contagious,  infectious  or  otherwise 
dangerous  disease  or  malady  shall  sleep,  labor  or  remain, 
or  wherein,  if  of  less  superficial  area  than  500  square  feet,  any 
artificial  light  shall  be  habitually  used  between  the  hours  of 
8  A.M.  and  4  P.M.,  or  from  which  the  debris  of  manufacture 
and  all  other  dirt  or  rubbish  shall  not  be  removed  at  least 
once  in  every  twenty-four  hours,  or  which  shall  be  pronounced 
ill-ventilated  or  otherwise  unhealthy  by  any  officer  or  board 
having  legal  authority  so  to  do,  shall  be  deemed  a  place  in- 
volving danger  to  the  public  health,  as  mentioned  in  the  next 
two  preceding  sections  of  this  article. 

Sec.  149D.  (Added  by  Chapter  302,  Acts  of  1894).  If  any 
association  or  society,  whether  incorporated  or  unincorporated, 
shall  furnish,  through  its  officers  or  agents,  evidence  sufficient 
to  secure  the  conviction  of  any  person  criminally  prosecuted 
under  the  next  three  preceding  sections  of  this  article,  the 
said  association  or  society  shall  receive  one-half  of  any  fine 
which  may  be  imposed  upon  such  person  so  convicted  with 
its  assistance,  such  fines  to  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  or  other 
officer,  with  corresponding  powers  of  the  said  society  or 
association. 

Stinday  Labor. 

Sec.  247.  No  person  whatsoever  shall  work  or  do  any  bodily 
labor  on  the  Lord's  day,  commonly  called  Sunday;  and  no 
person  having  children  or  servants  shall  command,  or  wit- 
tingly or  willingly  suffer  any  of  them  to  do  any  manner  of 
work  or  labor  on  the  Lord's  day,  (works  of  necessity  and 
charity  always  excepted,) — and  every  person  transgressing 
this  section  and  being  thereof  convicted  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  shall  forfeit  five  dollars,  to  be  applied  to  the  use  of  the 
county. 

Certain  Employment  of  Children  Forbidden. 

Sec.  273.  Any  person  having  in  his  care,  custody  or  con- 
trol any  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  whether  as 
parent,  guardian,  relative,  employer  or  otherwise,  who  shall 
sell,  apprentice,  or  give  away,  let  out  or  otherwise  dispose 
of  any  such  child  to  any  person  under  any  name,  title  or  pre- 
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tense  whatever,  and  any  person,  whether  as  parent,  guardian, 
or  relative,  employer  or  otherwise,  who  shall  take,  receive, 
hire,  employ,  use  or  have  in  custody  any  such  child  for  the 
vocation,  use,  occupation,  calling,  service  or  purpose  of 
singing,  playing  on  musical  instruments,  rope  walking,  dan- 
cing, peddling,  begging,  or  any  mendicant  or  wandering  busi- 
ness whatsoever,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty 
nor  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  or  be  imprisoned 
in  a  county  jail  for  not  less  than  thirty  days  or  more  than  a 
year,  or  suffer  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  said  tribunal;  one  half  of  all  fines  to  be  paid  to  the 
informer. 

Convict  Labor. 

Sec.  315.  Every  person  committed  or  sentenced  to  said 
House  of  Correction  shall  be  kept  at  some  useful  employment 
or  hired  out  for  such  useful  employment  as  may  be  best  suited 
to  his  or  her  age  and  most  profitable  to  the  institution. 

Sec.  319.  The  said  board  of  managers  of  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection are  authorized  and  directed  to  hire  to  the  Maryland 
Canal  company,  upon  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by 
and  between  the  said  board  of  managers  and  said  canal  com- 
pany, such  able-bodied  male  convicts,  under  sentence  to  said 
House  of  Correction  as  may  be  from  time  to  time  applied  for 
by  said  Maryland  Canal  Company 

SEC.  389.  The  property  and  affairs  of  the  Maryland  Peni- 
tentiary shall  be  managed  by  a  board  of  six  directors. 

Sec.  406.  (As  amended  by  chapter  590,  acts  of  1890).  The 
directors  may  enter  into  such  contracts  for  the  employment  of 
the  convicts  in  the  penitentiary,  and  for  the  sale  of  the  manu- 
factures in  the  institution  as  they  may  deem  proper,  but  shall 
not  enter  into  any  contract  for  the  making  or  the  manufactur- 
ing of  the  articles  known  as  tin  cans,  used  for  oyster  and 
fruit  packing  purposes,  or  iron  stoves  used  for  heating  and 
cooking  purposes,  or  iron  castings  used  for  machinery  pur- 
poses, or  employ  any  convicts  in  the  making  thereof;  pro- 
vided, that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  interfere  with 
present  existing  contracts. 

Article  45. — Earnings  of  Married  Women. 

Sec.  7.  Any  married  woman  who,  by  her  skill,  industry  or 
personal  labor,  shall  earn  any  mone3^  or  other  property,  real, 
personal  or  mixed,  shall  hold  the  same,  and  the  fruits,  in- 
crease and  profits  thereof,  to  her  sole  and  separate  use,  with 
power  as  a  feme  sole  to  invest,  reinvest,  devise,  bequeath,  sell 
and   dispose  of  the    same;    provided,    that    such    money    or 
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property  shall  be  liable  for  the  payment  of  any  claim  or 
debt  incurred  by  such  married  women  in  and  about  the  busi- 
ness, occupation,  or  enterprise  in  which  said  money  or  other 
property  shall  be  earned  or  invested. 

Article  47. —  Wages  Preferred — In  Assignments. 

Sec.  15.  Whenever  an)^  person  or  body  corporate  shall  make 
an  assignment  for  the  benefit  of  his,  her  or  its  creditors,  or 
shall  be  abjudicated  insolvent  upon  his,  her  or  its  petition,  or 
upon  the  petition  of  any  creditor  or  creditors,  or  shall  have 
his,  her  or  its  property  or  estate  taken  possession  of  by  a 
receiver,  under  a  decree  of  a  court  of  equity,  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  property  or  estate  of  such  person  or  body  corporate, 
all  moneys  due  and  owing  from  such  person  or  body  corporate 
for  wages  or  salaries  to  clerks,  servants  or  employes  con- 
tracted not  more  than  three  months  anterior  to  the  execution 
of  such  assignment,  adjudication  of  insolvency,  or  appoint 
ment  of  receiver,  shall  first  be  paid  in  full  out  of  such  property 
or  estate  after  the  payment  of  the  proper  and  legitimate  costs, 
expenses,  taxes  and  commissions,  and  shall  be  preferred  to  all 
claims  against  the  property  and  estate  of  such  insolvent  perr 
son  or  body  corporate,  except  the  lien  claims  of  such  persons 
as  shall  hold  liens  upon  such  property  or  estate,  recorded  at 
least  three  months  prior  to  such  assignment,  adjudication  or 
decree. 

• 
Article  48. — Protection  of   Workingmen — Life  and  Limb. 

Sec.  1.  Whenever  a  complaint  is  made  to  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  police  or  to  the  marshal,  or  other  persons  in 
charge  of  the  police  force  of  any  city  or  town  in  this  State, 
that  the  scaffolding  used  in  the  construction,  altering, 
repairing  or  painting  of  any  building  within  the  limits  of 
such  city  or  town,  is  unsafe  and  dangerous  to  the  life  and 
limb  of  any  person,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  police  com- 
missioners, marshal  of  police  or  other  persons  in  charge  of 
the  police  force,  to  immediately  detail  a  competent  police  offi- 
cer to  inspect  such  scaffolding  forthwith,  with  instructions  to 
prohibit  the  further  use  of  such  scaffolding,  if  after  proper 
examination  he  may  find  the  complaint  well  founded,  to 
require  that  it  be  altered  or  reconstructed  in  such  manner  as 
to  render  it  no  longer  dangerous  of  (to  life  or  limb).  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  officer  making  the  examination  to  attach  a 
notice  to  such  scaffolding,  stating  that  he  has  made  such  ex- 
amination, and  that  he  has  found  it  safe  or  unsafe,  as  the  case 
may  be.  If  he  declares  it  to  be  unsafe,  he  shall  at  once,  in 
writing,  notify  the  person  or  persons  responsible  for  its  erec- 
tion, of  the  fact,  and  warn  them  against  using  it,  or  permit- 
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ting  or  suffering  any  person  or  persons  to  use  it,  and  such 
notice  may  be  served  upon  the  responsible  person  or  persons, 
or  by  conspicuously  affixing  it  to  the  scaffold  declared  to  be 
unsafe;  after  such  notice  is  served  or  affixed,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  persons  responsible  therefor,  to  immediately  remove 
such  scaffolding,  or  to  alter  or  strenghten  it  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  render  it  safe,  in  the  discretion  of  the  officer  who  has 
condemned  it,  or  of  his  superiors. 

SEC.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  police  commissioners, 
marshal  of  police,  or  other  persons  in  charge  of  the  police 
force  of  any  city  or  town  of  this  State,  when  complaint  is 
made  to  them,  or  any  of  them,  that  the  slings,  hangers, 
blocks,  pulleys,  stays,  braces,  irons,  or  ropes,  of  any  swinging 
or  stationary  scaffolding  used  in  the  painting,  cleaning  or 
pointing  of  any  building  within  the  limits  of  such  city  or 
town,  are  unsafe  or  liable  to  prove  dangerous  to  the  life  or 
limb  of  any  person,  to  detail  a  competent  police  officer  to  ex- 
amine, and  if  necessary,  test  the  same;  immediately  after 
making  such  examination  or  test,  he  shall  attach  thereto  a 
certificate  stating  that  he  has  made  such  an  examination  or 
test,  and  that  he  has  found  such  slings,  hangers,  irons  or 
ropes,  or  any  of  them  safe  or  unsafe,  as  the  case  may  be;  if 
he  declares  unsafe  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  such  swinging 
or  stationary  scaffolding,  he  shall  at  once,  in  writing,  notify 
the  person  or  persons  responsible  for  the  same  of  the  fact,  and 
warn  them  against  using  or  suffering  or  permitting  any  per- 
son or  persons  to  use  them,  and  such  notice  may  be  served 
upon  the  person  or  persons  responsible,  or  by  conspicu- 
ously affixing  it  to  the  condemned  or  defective  article; 
after  such  notice  is  served  or  affixed  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  responsible  person  or  persons  to  remove,  or  cause 
to  be  removed,  the  scaffolding,  or  the  part  of  it  which  has 
been  condemned,  or  to  alter  and  strengthen  it  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  render  it  safe,  in  the  discretion  of  the  officer  who 
has  tested  or  examined  it,  or  his  superiors. 

Sec.  3.  All  swinging  and  stationar}^  scaffolding  shall  be 
constructed  as  to  bear  three  times  the  maximum  weight  re- 
quired to  be  dependent  from  or  placed  thereon  when  in  use,  and 
not  more  than  one  man  shall  be  allowed  on  a  given  scaffold  to 
each  tackle;  and  each  man  shall  be  provided  with  a  life  line, 
sufficiently  strong  to  bear  twice  his  weight,  secured  inde- 
pendently of  the  other  scaffolding. 

Sec.  4.  Any  officer  detailed  to  examine  or  test  an}'  scaffold- 
ing, or  portion  thereof,  as  required  b}^  Sections  1  and  2  of  this 
Act,  shall  have  free  and  uninterrupted  access  at  all  reasonable 
hours  to  any  building  or  premises  containing  them  or  where 
they  may  be  in  use. 

Sec.  5.  Any  person  who  violates  or  omits  to  comply  with 
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any  of  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  who  suffers  or 
permits  the  use  of  any  article  or  scaffolding  declared  by  a 
proper  officer  to  be  defective,  or  who  destroys  or  defaces  any 
notice  posted  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
or  who  hinders  or  obstructs  any  officers  who  may  be  detailed 
to  enforce  its  provisions,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  on  conviction  in  a  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion, be  fined  not  less  than  twenty-five  nor  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars. 

Article  63. — Mechanics'  Lien. 

Sec.  1 .  Every  building  erected  and  every  building  repaired, 
rebuilt  or  improved  to  the  extent  of  one-fourth  its  value  shall 
be  subject  to  a  lien  for  the  payment  of  all  debts  contracted 
for  work  done  or  materials  furnished  for  or  about  the  same. 

Sec.  2.  In  all  cases  in  which  a  building  shall  be  commenced 
and  not  finished,  the  lien  shall  attach  thereto  to  the  extent  ot 
the  work  done  or  the  materials  furnished. 

Sec.  3.  No  person  having  such  lien  shall  be  considered  as 
waiving  the  same  by  granting  a  credit,  or  receiving  notes  or 
other  securities,  unless  the  same  be  received  as  payment  or 
the  lien  be  expressly  waived,  but  the  sole  effect  thereof  shall 
be  to  prevent  the  institution  of  any  proceedings  to  enforce  said 
lien  until  the  expiration  of  the  time  agreed  upon. 

Sec.  4.  The  said  lien  shall  extend  to  the  ground  covered 
by  such  building,  and  so  much  other  ground  immediately 
adjacent  thereto  and  belonging  in  like  manner  to  the  owner 
of  such  building  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  ordinary  and 
useful  purposes  of  such  building,  the  quantity  and  boundaries 
whereof  shall  be  designated  in  the  following  manner: 

Sec.  5.  The  owner  of  any  lot  or  farm  who  may  be  desirous 
of  erecting  any  building,  or  contracting  with  any  person  for 
the  erection  thereof,  may  define  in  writing  the  boundaries  of 
the  lot  or  land  or  curtilage  appurtenant  to  such  building  pre- 
vious to  the  commencement  thereof,  and  file  the  same  with 
the  clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  county,  or  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  Baltimore  City,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  record,  and 
such  designation  of  boundaries  shall  be  obligatory  upon  all 
persons  concerned. 

Sec.  6.  In  default  of  such  designation  of  boundaries  pre- 
vious to  the  commencement  of  any  building,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  owner  of  such  lot  or  piece  of  ground,  or  for  any  person 
having  a  lien  upon  the  same  by  mortgage,  judgment  or  other- 
wise, or  entitled  to  a  lien  by  virtue  of  this  Article,  to  apply 
by  petition  in  writing  to  the  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  for 
the  county,  or  the  Superior  Court  of  the  City  of  Baltimore, 
to  designate  the  boundaries. 
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Sec.  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  court  to  issue  an  order 
to  the  county  or  city  surveyor,  or  some  other  surveyor,  to 
examine  the  building  or  place  at  which  such  building  is 
being-  erected,  and  to  make  a  report  to  such  court,  in  which 
he  shall  sufficiently  designate  and  describe,  by  metes  and 
bounds,  with  their  courses  and  distances,  and  by  a  draft  if 
necessary,  the  limit  and  extent  of  the  grounds  necessary,  for 
the  convenient  use  of  such  building  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  designed,  and  such  a  report  shall  be  entered  at  length 
upon  the  record  book  hereinafter  mentioned,  and  if  approved 
by  the  Court,  shall  be  conclusive  upon  all  persons  concerned. 

Sec  8.  If  any  proceedings  shall  be  instituted  to  enforce 
any  lien  under  this  Article,  before  the  boundaries  of  the  lot, 
land  or  curtilage  which  ought  to  be  appurtenant  thereto  shall  be 
designated,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Court,  upon  application, 
to  stay  such  proceedings  until  such  designation  shall  be  made, 
and  thereupon  order  the  surveyor  to  ascertain  and  report  such 
boundaries  as  described  in  the  preceding  Section. 

Sec.  9.  Where  a  building  shall  be  erected,  by  a  lessee  or 
tenant  for  life  or  )^ears,  of  a  farm  or  lot  of  ground,  or  by 
an  architect,  builder  or  other  person  employed  by  such  lessee 
or  tenant,  the  lien  shall  only  apply  to  the  extent  of  the  inter- 
est of  such  lessee  or  tenant. 

Sec.  10.  Where  a  building  shall  be  erected  on  a  lot  of 
ground  belonging  to  a  married  woman,  by  her  husband,  or 
some  person  by  him  employed,  the  said  lien  shall  not  attach, 
unless  notice  thereof  be  given  to  such  married  woman,  in 
writing,  within  sixty  days  after  doing  such  work  or  furnish- 
ing such  materials,  or  both,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Sec  11.  If  the  contract  for  furnishing  such  work  or  ma- 
terials, or  both,  shall  have  been  made  with  any  architect  or 
builder,  or  any  other  person  except  the  owner  of  the  lot  on 
which  the  building  may  be  erected,  or  his  agent,  the  person 
so  doing  work  or  furnishing  materials,  or  both,  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  a  lien  unless  within  sixty  days  after  furnishing  the 
same,  he,  or  his  agent,  shall  give  notice  in  writing  to  such 
owner  or  agent,  if  resident  within  the  city  or  county,  of  his 
intention  to  claim  such  lien. 

Sec  12.  If  such  notice  cannot  be  given,  on  account  of 
absence  or  other  causes,  the  claimant  or  his  agents  may,  in 
the  presence  of  a  competent  witness,  and  within  sixty  days, 
place  said  notice  upon  the  door  or  other  front  part  of  said 
building,  and  shall  file  a  claim  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  county,  or  the  Superior  Court  of  Baltimore  City, 
as  the  case  may  be,  as  hereinafter  mentioned. 

Sec  13.  In  all  cases  in  which  a  contractor  or  builder  of  a 
house  shall  have  purchased  materials  or  contracted  for  work, 
and  the  party  with  whom  such  contract  was  made  shall  have 
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given  notice  as  required  in  the  two  preceding  sections,  to  the 
owner  of  such  building,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  owner  to 
retain  from  the  cost  of  such  building  the  amount  which  he 
may  ascertain  to  be  due  to  the  party  giving  such  notice,  and 
in  case  any  lien  be  laid  by  the  party  giving  such  notice,  and 
be  also  laid  by  the  contractor  and  builder,  the  said  contractor 
and  builder  shall  receive  only  the  difference  between  the 
amount  due  him,  and  that  due  the  person  giving  the  notice. 

Sec.  14.  An)r  person  furnishing  work  or  materials,  or  both, 
and  complying  with  the  provisions  of  this  article,  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  lien  hereby  given,  without  regard  to  the 
amount  of  his  claim. 

Sec.  15.  The  lien  hereby  given  shall  be  preferred  to  all 
mortgages,  judgments,  liens  and  encumbrances  which  attach 
upon  the  said  building  or  the  grounds  covered  thereby  subse- 
quently to  the  commencement  thereof;  and  all  the  mortgages 
and  liens  other  than  liens  that  have  been  attached  thereto, 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  said  building,  and  by  the 
laws  of  this  State  are  required  to  be  recorded,  shall  be  post- 
poned to  said  lien,  unless  recorded  prior  to  the  commence- 
ment of  said  building. 

Sec.  16.  If  the  building  against  which  any  claim  shall  be 
filed  under  this  article,  or  any  of  the  ground  adjacent  thereto, 
shall  be  sold  under  judgment  or  decree  on  mortgage,  or  any 
other  decree  or  process  of  any  court  of  law  or  equity,  or  by  a 
trustee  of  an  insolvent  debtor,  before  the  extent  of  the  lien  of 
the  claimant  shall  be  ascertained  as  before  directed,  the  court 
from  which  execution  issued,  or  which  passed  such  decree,  or 
by  which  said  trustee  was  appointed,  may  determine  the 
respective  rights  of  the  parties,  and  the  apportionment  and 
appropriation  of  all  liens,  and  for  that  purpose  may  appoint  an 
auditor  to  inquire  into  and  report  the  facts;  or,  upon  applica- 
tion of  any  of  the  parties,  may  direct  an  issue  to  try  the  facts, 
and  may  decree  distribution  accordingly. 

Sec.  17  (As  amended  by  chapter  107,  Acts  of  1900).  Each 
person  entitled  to  such  lien  shall  file  a  claim  or  statement  of 
his  demand  in  the  office  of  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  county 
or  the  Superior  Court  of  Baltimore  city  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  which  shall  be  redelivered  by  such  clerk  to  the  party 
filing  the  same  after  it  has  been  recorded  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion eighteen. 

Sec.  18.  The  clerks  of  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  several 
counties,  and  the  Superior  Court  of  Baltimore  city,  shall  each 
procure  and  keep  a  docket  or  book,  to  be  called  "The  Mechan- 
ics' L,ien  Docket,"  in  which  he  shall  record  all  designations 
or  descriptions  of  lots  or  pieces  of  ground,  and  all  claims 
which  may  be  filed  by  virtue  of  this  article,  together  with  the 
day  of  filing  the  same,  and  shall  cause  the  names  of  the  owner 
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of  the  lot  of  ground,  and  of  the  contractor,  architect  or 
builder,  if  such  be  named,  and  the  person  claiming  the  lien 
under  this  law,  to  be  recorded  therein. 

SEC  19.  Every  such  claim  shall  set  forth:  first,  the  name  of 
the  party  claimant,  and  of  the  owner,  or  reputed  owner  of  the 
building,  and  also  of  the  contractor,  or  architect,  or  builder, 
when  the  contract  was  made  by  the  claimant  with  such  con- 
tractor, architect  or  builder;  second,  the  amount  or  sum 
claimed  to  be  due,  and  the  nature  or  kind  of  work,  or  the 
kind  and  amount  of  materials  furnished,  and  the  time  when 
the  materials  were  furnished  or  the  work  done;  thirdly,  the 
locality  of  the  building  and  the  number  and  size  of  the  stories 
of  the  same,  or  such  other  matters  of  description  as  may  be 
necessary,  to  identify  the  same. 

Sec.  20.  Where  a  claim  is  filed  by  a  contractor  or  builder, 
who  is  indebted  for  work  done  or  materials  furnished  at  his 
request  or  on  his  account,  the  persons  to  whom  he  may  be  in- 
debted shall  have  the  benefit  of  such  lien,  and  may,  by  peti- 
tion, claim  to  be  paid  the  amount  due  them  by  such  contractor 
or  builder  out  of  the  moneys  to  be  received  for  such  claim  or 
lien;  and  the  same  shall  be  apportioned  in  such  manner  and 
form  and  by  such  proceedings  as  shall  be  equitable  and  just. 

Sec.  22.  Every  machine,  wharf  and  bridge  erected,  con- 
structed or  repaired  within  this  State  shall  be  subject  to  a 
lien  in  like  manner  as  buildings  are  made  subject  under  the 
provisions  of  this  article. 

Sec.  23.  Every  such  debt  shall  be  a  lien  until  after  the 
expiration  of  six  months  after  the  work  has  been  finished  or 
the  materials  furnished,  although  no  claim  has  been  filed 
therefor,  but  no  longer,  unless  a  claim  shall  be  filed  at  or  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  that  period. 

Sec.  24.  The  proceedings  to  recover  the  amount  of  any  lien 
under  this  article,  whether  upon  a  house,  machine,  wharf, 
bridge,  boat  or  vessel,  shall  be  by  bill  in  equity  or  by  scire 
facias . 

Sec.  36.  If  the  proceeds  of  such  building  and  ground  shall 
not  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  all  debts  due  afore- 
said for  work  done  and  materials  furnished,  after  deducting 
therefrom  any  prior  liens  on  the  same,  then  such  debts  shall 
be  averaged,  and  the  said  creditors  shall  be  paid  in  propor- 
tion to  their  respective  demands. 

Sec.  38.  The  lien  of  every  such  debt  for  which  a  claim  may 
have  been  filed  as  aforesaid,  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  five 
years  from  the  day  on  which  it  was  filed,  unless  the  same 
shall  be  revived  by  scire  facias  in  the  manner  provided  by  law 
in  the  case  of  judgments,  in  which  case  such  lien  shall  con- 
tinue in  like  manner  for  another  period  of  five  years,  and  so 
on  from  one  such  period  to  another,  unless  such  lien  be  satis- 
fied or  extinguished  by  a  sale  or  otherwise  according  to  law. 
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Sec.  42.  Nothing  contained  in  this  article  shall  be  construed 
to  affect  the  right  of  any  person  to  whom  any  debt  may  be  due 
for  work  done  or  materials  furnished  to  maintain  any  personal 
action  against  the  owner  of  the  building,  or  any  other  person 
liable  therefor. 

Sec.  44.  All  boats  or  vessels  of  any  kind  whatsoever,'  used 
or  intended  to  be  used  on  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
its  tributaries,  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  and  other 
waters  of  this  State,  as  carriers  of  freight  or  passengers,  and 
all  other  boats  or  vessels  belonging  in  this  State,  shall  be 
subject  to  a  lien  and  bound  for  the  payment  thereof,  as  pre- 
ferred debts,  for  all  debts  due  to  boat  builders,  mechanics, 
merchants,  farmers  or  other  persons,  from  the  owners,  mas- 
ters or  captains,  or  other  agents  of  such  boats  or  vessels,  for 
materials  furnished  or  work  done  in  the  building,  repairing 
or  equipping  the  same. 

Sec.  45.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  lien  under  the 
preceding  section  unless  he  shall,  within  six  months  from  the 
the  commencement  of  the  building,  repairing,  equipping  or 
refitting  of  such  boat  or  vessel,  deliver  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
Circuit  Court  for  the  county  where  the  building,  repairing, 
equipping  or  refitting  was  done,  or  the  Clerk  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  Baltimore  City,  if  done  in  the  City  of  Baltimore,  an 
account  or  statement  verified  by  the  oath  of  the  claimant, 
taken  and  subscribed  before  some  justice  of  the  peace  or 
other  officer  authorized  to  administer  an  oath,  setting  forth 
the  names  of  the'claimant  and  debtor,  and  if  the  debt  was  not 
contracted  by  the  owner,  but  by  his  agent,  the  name  of  such 
agent,  the  name  or  other  certain  description  of  the  boat  or 
vessel,  and  the  place  where  built,  repaired,  equipped  or  re- 
fitted, and  the  particulars  or  items  of  the  claim  or  debt. 

Sec.  46.  The  Clerks  of  the  several  Circuit  Courts  for  the 
counties,  and  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Baltimore  City,  shall 
each  keep  a  docket,  to  be  called  "boats'  lien  docket,"  where- 
in it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  of  said  clerks,  upon  applica- 
tion being  made  to  him  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  preceding  section,  to  record  the  said  statements  or 
accounts  filed  with  him,  and,  immediately  thereafter,  he  shall 
docket  a  case  between  the  parties  to  the  claim,  entering  the 
claimant  as  plaintiff,  and  the  boat  and  its  owner  and  the 
owner's  agent,  where  the  debt  was  contrated  by  an  agent, 
as  defendant,  and  the  day  when  such  claim  was  filed,  and 
the  amount  thereof;  and  the  Clerk  shall  be  entitled  to  fifty 
cents  for  each  entry,  to  be  paid  by  the  defendant  and  taxed 
as  costs  against  him,  for  which  and  for  other  costs  in  prose- 
cuting the  claim  the  defendant  shall  be  liable,  in  case  the  lien 
be  established;  the  clerk  to  be  allowed  the  same  fees  for  re- 
cording said  statement  or  account  as  are  now  allowed  for 
recording  deeds  or  bills  of  sale. 
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Sec  47.  Every  such  boat  or  vessel  against  which  an 
■account  or  statement  shall  be  filed  under  this  article  shall  be 
subject  to  a  lien  for  the  debt  and  costs  justly  chargeable 
against  it  for  two  years  from  the  day  on  which  the  account  or 
statement  shall  be  filed,  and  no  longer;  but  the  claimant  may 
have  the  benefit  of  any  other  lien  upon  said  boat  or  vessel  to 
which  he  may  be  entitled  by  mortgage,  bill  of  sale  or 
otherwise. 

Sec.  48.  The  lien  given  by  this  article  on  boats  or  vessels 
shall  not  entitle  the  claimant  to  preference  over  creditors  or 
claimants  secured  by  mortgage  or  bill  of  sale,  properly  exe- 
cuted and  recorded  before  the  claim  to  be  secured  by  such 
lien  shall  have  accrued. 

Sec.  49.  The  claimant  under  such  lien  on  any  boat  or  ves- 
sel may,  at  any  time  after  his  claim  has  been  filed  as  afore- 
said, within  the  period  to  which  he  is  entitled  to  the  benefit 
of  his  lien,  sue  out  of  the  court  in  which  his  claim  is  filed,  a 
writ  of  scire  facias,  directed  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  or  city 
and  returnable  to  the  next  ensuing  court  that  shall  sit  within 
twenty  days  after  the  issuing  of  the  writ. 

Sec  53.  The  judgment  rendered  in  such  scire  facias  may 
be  enforced  as  other  judgments,  and  the  sheriff  shall  deposit 
the  money  made  thereon  with  the  clerk  of  the  court,  to  be 
disbursed  under  the  order  of  the  court  among  the  parties 
entitled  to  the  same. 

Article  81. — Exemption  from  Taxation. 

Sec.  5.  No  person  who  is  not  assessed  to  the  sum  of  at 
least  one  hundred  dollars  shall  not  be  required  to  pa}r  any 
tax. 

Article  84. — Exemption  from  Exectdion,   etc. 

Sec.  8.  One  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  property  of  each 
defendant  therein  shall  be  exempt  from  execution  issued  on 
any  judgment  in  any  civil  proceedings  whatever,  except  on 
judgments  for  breach  of  promise  to  manw  or  for  seduction. 

Sec.  9.  Each  defendant  in  any  such  execution  may  select 
property,  real  or  personal,  to  the  value  of  one  hundred  dol- 
lars, to  be  ascertained  by  three  disinterested  appraisers. 

Sec  11.  All  wearing  apparel,  mechanical  text-books  and 
books  of  professional  men,  tools  of  mechanics,  and  all  tools 
or  other  mechanical  implements  or  appliances  moved  or 
worked  by  hand  or  foot,  necessa^  to  the  practice  of  any  trade 
or  profession  and  used  in  the  practice  thereof,  shall  be  exempt 
from  execution,  in  addition  to  the  property  hereinbefore  ex- 
empted. 

Sec  12.  The  preceding  sections  relating  to  exemptions 
shall  not  impair  the  lien  of  any  vendor  for  the  purchase  money 
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of  laud,  nor  of  any  mortgagee,  nor  of  any  mechanic  or  other 
person,  for  any  debt  contracted  for  or  in  aid  of  the  erection 
of  any  building,  nor  shall  they  apply  to  any  levy  on  property 
for  the  non-payment  of  taxes. 

Sec.  13.  Said  exemptions  shall  not  apply  to  any  persons 
except  actual  bona  fide  residents  of  the  State  of  Maryland. 

Rediiction  of  Wages  of  Incompetent  Seamen. 

Sec.  7.  If  any  person  shall  ship  as  a  first-class  or  ordinary 
seaman,  and  upon  trial  prove  to  be  incapable  of  performing 
the  duties  of  the  situation  for  which  he  shipped,  his  pay  shall 
be  reduced  to  the  pay  of  that  grade  for  which  he  shall  be 
found  competent. 

Article  89. — Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics. 

Sec.  1.  (As  amended  by  Chapter  29,  Acts  of  1892.)  A 
bureau  of  statistics  and  information  concerning  the  various 
branches  of  industry  practiced  in  this  State,  and  the  needs 
thereof,  is  hereby  established,  and  a  person  to  be  known  as  the 
"Chief  of  the  Industrial  Bureau,"  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
who  shall  hold  office  for  the  term  of  two  years  and  until  the 
appointment  and  qualification  of  his  successor  and  shall  re- 
ceive as  compensation  the  sum  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars 
a  year. 

Sec.  2.  (As  amended  by  Chapter  29,  Acts  of  1892.)  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chief  of  the  industrial  bureau: 

1st.  To  collect  statistics  concerning,  and  examining  into 
the  condition  of  labor  in  this  State,  with  especial  reference  to 
wages,  and  the  causes  of  strikes  and  disagreements  between 
employers  and  employes. 

2d.  To  collect  information  in  regard  to  the  agricultural 
condition  and  products  of  the  several  counties  of  the  State, 
the  acreage  under  cultivation  and  planted  to  the  various  crops, 
the  character  and  price  of  lands,  the  live  stock,  etcetera,  and 
all  other  matters  pertaining  to  agricultural  pursuits,  which 
may  be  of  general  interest  and  calculated  to  attract  immigra- 
tion to  the  State. 

3d.  To  collect  information  in  regard  to  the  mineral  pro- 
ducts of  the  State,  the  output  of  mines,  quarries  and  so  forth, 
and  the  manufacturing  industries. 

4th.  To  collect  information  in  regard  to  railroads  and  other 
transportation  companies,  shipping  and  commerce. 

5th.  To  keep  a  bureau  of  general  information,  and  to  this 
end  all  officers  and  institutions  of  this  State,  including  officers 
of  the  General  Assembly,  are  hereby  directed  to  transmit   to 
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the  chief  of  the  industrial  bureau  all  reports  as  soon  as  pub- 
lished. 

6th.  To  classify  and  arrange  the  information  and  data  so 
obtained,  and  as  soon  as  practicable,  after  entering  upon  the 
duties  of  his  office,  publish  the  same  in  substantial  book  form 
and  annually  thereafter  revise  and  republish  the  same. 

Article    100. — //ours    of   Labor — Cotton    or  Woolen   Manufac- 
turers. 

Section  i.  No  corporation  or  manufacturing  company  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing  either  cotton  or  woolen  yarn,  fabric 
or  domestics  of  any  kind,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  this 
State,  and  no  officer,  agent  or  servant  of  such  named  corpora- 
tion or  manufacturing  company,  and  no  person  or  firm,  own- 
ing or  operating  such  corporation  or  manufacturing  company 
within  the  limits  of  this  State,  and  no  agent  or  servant  of 
such  firm  or  person  shall  require,  permit  or  suffer  its,  his  or 
their  employes  in  its,  his  or  their  service,  or  under  his,  its  or 
their  control,  to  work  for  more  than  ten  hours  during  each  or 
any  day  of  twenty-four  hours,  for  one  full  day's  work,  and 
shall  make  no  contract  or  agreement  with  such  employes,  or 
any  of  them,  providing  that  they  or  he  shall  work  for  more 
than  ten  hours  for  one  day's  work,  during  each  or  any  day 
of  twenty-four  hours,  and  said  ten  hours  shall  constitute  one 
full  day's  work. 

Sec.  2.  Any  such  named  corporation  or  manufacturing  com- 
pany, within  the  limits  of  this  State,  shall  be  allowed,  under 
provisions  of  this  section,  the  privilege  of  working  male  em- 
ployes over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  over  the  limit  of  ten 
hours,  for  the  express  purpose  only  of  making  repairs  and  im- 
provements, and  getting  fires  made,  steam  up  and  the  machin- 
ery ready  for  use  in  their  works,  which  cannot  be  done  within 
the  limits  of  the  ten  hours,  the  extra  compensation  for  all 
such  work  to  be  settled  between  such  corporation  and  manu- 
facturing companies  and  the  emplo}res;  provided  that  nothing 
in  this  article  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prohibit  an3^  em- 
ployer from  making  a  contract  with  his  male  emplo}Tes,  over 
the  age  of  twenty -one  years,  to  work  by  the  hour  for  such 
time  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

Sec.  3.  If  any  such  corporation  or  manufacturing  company 
within  the  limits  of  this  State,  or  any  officer,  agent  or  servant 
of  such  corporation  or  manufacturing  company  in  this  State, 
shall  do  any  act  in  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Article,  he  or  they  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  guilty  of 
misdemeanor,  and  shall,  on  conviction  thereof  in  a  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction,  be  fined  not  less  than  one  hundred 
dollars  for  each  and  every  offense  so  committed,  together  with 
the  cost  of  such  prosecution. 
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Certain  Employment  of  Children  Forbidden. 

Sec.  4.  (Added  by  Chapter  317,  Acts  of  1894).  No  proprie- 
tor or  owner  of  any  mill  or  factory  in  this  State,  other  than 
establishments  for  manufacturing  canned  goods,  or  manager, 
agent,  foreman  or  other  person  in  charge  thereof,  shall,  after 
the  first  day  of  October,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-four,  employ  or  retain  in  employment  in  any  such  mill 
or  factory  any  person  or  persons  under  twelve  years  of  age, 
and  if  any  such  proprietors  or  owners  of  any  such  mill  or  fac- 
tory, or  manager,  agent,  foreman  or  other  person  in  charge 
thereof,  shall  wilfully  violate  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  convic- 
tion thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars 
for  each  and  every  offense  so  committed,  and  pay  the  costs  of 
prosecution,  one-half  of  the  fine  to  go  to  the  informer  and  the 
other  half  to  the  school  fund  of  the  county  or  city  in  which  the 
offense  shall  have  been  committed;  provided  that  nothing  in 
this  section  shall  apply  to  Frederick,  Washington,  Queen 
Anne's,  Carroll, Wicomico,  Caroline,  Kent,  Somerset,  Cecil, 
Calvert,  St.  Mary's,  Prince  George's,  Howard,  Baltimore, 
Worcester  and  Harford  counties. 


Mine  Inspection  Law — Chapter  34. 

Section  i  .  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Mary- 
land, That  Sections  196  to  209,  inclusive,  of  Article  1 
of  the  Code  of  Public  Local  Laws  of  Maryland,  en- 
titled "Allegany  County,"  sub-title  "Mine  Inspector," 
and  Sectons  152  to  164,  inclusive,  of  Article  12  of  the 
Code  of  Public  Local  Laws  of  Maryland,  entitled  "Gar- 
rett County,"  sub-title  "Manufactures  and  Mines,"  be  and 
the  same  are  hereby  repealed  and  re-enacted  with  amend- 
ments, and  that  certain  new  Sections  be  and  the  same  are 
hereby  added  to  the  said  respective  Articles,  to  follow  in 
the  first-mentioned  Article,  Section  209,  and  be  designated  as 
"Sections  209A,  209B,  209C  and  209D,"  and  the  second 
herein  mentioned  Article,  to  follow  Section  164,  and  to  be 
designated  as  "Sections  164A,  164B  and  164C,"  and  to  read 
as  to  the  Sections  hereby  repealed  and  re-enacted,  and  also  to 
the  said  new  Sections  as  follows  : 

"196  of  Article  1  and  150  of  Article  12.  That  the  Governor 
shall,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  ap- 
point one  Mine  Inspector  for  the  counties  of  Allegany  and 
Garrett,  who  shall  hold  his  office  two  years  from  the  date  of 
his  appointment." 

"797  of  Article  1  and  151  of  Article  12.  No  person  shall  be 
eligible  to  the  office  of  Mine  Inspector  until  he  shall  have 
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attained  the  age  of  thirty  years  and  shall  possess  a  competent 
and  practical  knowledge  of  the  different  systems  of  mining 
and  working  and  properly  ventilating  coal  mines  in  said  coun- 
ties, and  the  nature  and  constituent  parts  of  various  gases  of 
mines,  and  of  the  various  ways  of  expelling  the  same  from 
said  mines;  and  shall  be  required  that  he  has  had  five  years 
practical  experience  as  a  working  miner  in  one  or  both  coun- 
ties combined  next  immediately  preceding  his  appointment." 

"198  of  Article  1  and  152  of  Article  12.  That  before  enter- 
ing upon  and  discharging  any  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  the 
Mine  Inspector  shall  take  an  oath  to  faithfully  discharge  the 
duties  hereinafter  set  forth,  in  an  impartial  manner,  uninflu- 
enced by  the  fear,  favor  or  influence  of  any  person  or  corpora- 
tion whatever." 

'  '199  of  Article  r  and  153  of  Article  12.  That  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  said  Mine  Inspector  to  carefully  and  personally  ex- 
amine each  mine  that  may  be  in  operation  in  Allegany  and 
Garrett  counties  at  least  once  in  every  month,  and  oftener,  if 
necessary,  to  see  that  every  precaution  is  taken  to  insure 
safety  to  all  workmen  that  may  be  engaged  in  said  mines,  and 
to  see  that  the  provisions  of  this  Act  are  strictly  observed, 
and  it  shall  further  be  the  duty  of  said  Inspector,  after  being 
notified  by  the  coroner  or  magistrate  of  either  Allegany  or 
Garrett  counties,  to  attend  at  every  inquest  that  may  be  held 
on  the  bodies  of  any  person  or  persons  that  may  lose  their  life 
or  lives  while  engaged  in  work  in  or  about  any  of  the  coal 
mines  of  said  counties,  and  he  shall  examine  closely  into  the 
cause  by  which  such  person  or  persons  lost  their  life  or  lives, 
and  if  it  s-hall  be  shown  that  said  person  or  persons  lost  their 
life  or  lives  by  any  wilful  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  by  any  owner  or  lessee  or  agent  of  said  mines  or  any  wil- 
ful failure  to  comply  with  its  provisions,  the  widow  or  lineal 
heirs  of  the  person  or  persons  whose  life  or  lives  shall  be  lost 
may  institute  a  suit  against  said  owner,  lessee  or  operator  of 
said  mines,  where  or  wlierein  the  accident  took  place,  and 
may  recover  such  damages  as  the  courts  ma}'  determine  for 
the  loss  they  have  sustained  by  the  death  of  the  person  or 
persons  whose  life  or  lives  have  been  lost  while  engaged  in 
work  in  or  about  said  mines." 

.  "200  of  Article  1  and  154  of  Article  12.  That  the  said  Mine 
Inspector,  while  in  office,  shall  not  act  as  land  agent  or  super- 
intendent or  manager  of  any  mine,  and  shall  in  no  manner 
whatever  be  under  the  employ  of  any  mining  companies  or 
owners  operating  mines  in  said  counties;  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  said  Mine  Inspector  on  or  before  the  first  da3T  of 
January  in  every  year  to  make  a  report  to  the  Governor  of  his 
proceedings  as  such  Mine  Inspector,  and  the  condition  of  each 
and  every  mine  in  said  counties,  stating  therein  all  accidents 
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that  may  have  happened  in  or  about  said  mines,  and  set  forth 
in  said  reports  all  such  information  that  may  be  proper  or 
beneficial,  and  also  to  make  suggestions,  as  he  may  deem  im- 
portant, as  to  any  further  legislation  on  the  subject  of 
mining." 

"201  of  Article  1  and  155  of  Article  12.  That  the  owner, 
lessee  or  agent  of  every  coal  mine  that  may  now  or  hereafter 
be  in  operation  in  said  counties  of  Allegany  and  Garrett, 
whether  working  by  slope,  shaft  or  drift,  shall  provide  and 
establish  within  six  months  from  the  passage  of  this  act  for 
every  such  mine  a  proper  system  of  pure  air  ventilation  by 
satisfactory  and  effective  modes,  either  natural  or  artificial, 
and  said  ventilation  shall  be  maintained  thereafter  as  long  as 
said  mine  is  worked  or  operated,  in  every  working  place 
throughout  the  mine,  and  to  expel  from  said  mine  the  noxious 
gases  or  impure  air,  so  that  the  mine,  in  all  its  working 
headings,  rooms,  cross  cuts  and  working  places,  shall  be  in  a 
healthful  condition  for  the  men  working  therein,  and  free 
from  danger  to  their  lives  and  health  by  keeping  therefrom 
such  impure  air  or  gases." 

".202  of  Article  1  and  156  of  Article  12.  That  the  owner, 
lessee  or  agent  of  every  mine  in  operation  in  the  counties  of 
Allegany  and  Garrett  shall  furnish,  at  their  own  expense,  all 
props  and  all  the  requisite  timber  that  may  be  necessary  to  be 
used  in  the  working  of  said  mines,  and  as  the  miners  em- 
ployed at  work  therein  proceed  with  the  working  of  their  ex- 
cavation, it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owner,  lessee  or  agent  of 
said  mines  to  furnish  a  sufficient  quantity  of  props  and  timber 
of  suitable  character  at  the  place  in  the  heading  room,  cross 
cut  or  other  excavation  in  the  mines  where  the  miners  are  at 
work,  and  the  owner,  lessee  or  agent  operating  any  such 
mines  shall,  at  their  own  expense,  properly  timber  any  head- 
ings, rooms,  pillars  or  other  excavations  not  recently  worked, 
and  lay  up  roads  by  contract  or  otherwise  to  and  in  the  same, 
previous  to  the  miners  starting  new  or  further  work  or  exca- 
vations therein,  and  said  owner,  lessee  or  agent  shall  construct 
each  heading  hereafter  driven  in  every  mine  of  sufficient 
height  and  width;  said  height  not  to  exceed  the  natural 
thickness  of  the  vein,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  the 
drivers  who  maj'  be  engaged  in  driving  cars  along  said 
headings." 

"203  of  Article  1  and  757  of  Article  12.  That  whenever  any 
noxious  gases  or  impure  air  is  known  to  exist  in  any 
part  of  any  mine  being  worked  in  either  of  said  Allegany 
or  Garrett  counties  by  such  owner,  lessee  or  agent,  and 
which  is  likely  to  endanger  the  health  or  lives  of  the  miners, 
employed  therein,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Mine  Inspector, 
upon  the  same  being  known  to  him,  to  proceed  at  once  to 
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make  a  careful  examination  of  the  ventilating  apparatus  of 
the  said  mine,  and  if  he  shall  find  that  the.noxious  gases  or 
impure  air  existing  in  said  mine  resulted  from  the  bad  condi- 
tion of  the  ventilating  apparatus  connected  therewith,  he 
shall  immediately  notify  the  owner,  lessee  or  agent  to  close 
said  mine,  or  part  of  mine,  or  expel  from  the  same  all  noxious 
gases  or  impure  air  therein,  and  to  properly  ventilate  the 
same,  and,  after  such  notification,  if  any  owner,  lessee  or 
agent  of  such  mine  shall  neglect,  for  the  space  of  ten  days,  to 
close  said  mine  or  part  of  mine  or  to  take  proper  steps  to  re- 
move such  gases  or  impure  air  from  such  mine,  he  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  section,  and  he  shall  be  indictable  and  punishable  for  the 
same  as  for  any  other  violation  of  this  Act,  as  hereinafter 
provided. 

"204  of  Article  1  and  158  of  Article  12.  That  the  Mine  In- 
spector shall  also  be  an  inspector  of  weights  and  measures  at 
all  mines  now  or  hereafter  opened  in  said  Allegany  or  Garrett 
counties,  and  shall  weigh  several  cars  of  coal  mined  therein 
once  a  month  on  the  scales  of  the  different  mines  in  said 
counties,  in  order  to  test  the  accuracy  of  said  scales,  and  to  do 
any  other  act  that  he  may  deem  necessary  to  ascertan 
whether  or  not  the  miners  are  allowed  full  weight  of  coal  in 
the  mining  cars  when  placed  upon  the  scales  of  the  different 
mines,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  person  acting  as 
weighmaster  for  the  owner,  lessee  or  agent  of  any  said  mines, 
before  entering  upon  the  performance  of  his  duty  as  weigh- 
master or  before  making  any  report  as  said  weighmaster  to 
said  owner,  lessee  or  agent,  to  make  oath  before  some  justice 
of  the  peace,  in  the  county  in  which  the  opening  or  mouth  of 
said  mine  is  situated,  that  he  will  perform  the  duties  of  weigh- 
master, as  prescribed  by  this  Act,  at  such  mine,  with  honesty 
and  fidelity,  and  will  keep  a  true  and  accurate  account  of  all 
the  coal  so  weighed  by  him,  and  will  credit  and  allow  the 
full  weight  of  coal  in  each  mining  car  to  the  party  or  parties 
who  mined  the  same,  at  the  rate  of  two  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  pounds  per  ton,  and  all  fractions  thereof  to  be 
counted  in  hundred  weights  (cwts).  But  said  oath  of  weigh- 
master shall  be  understood  and  construed  as  only  requiring 
said  weighmaster  to  allow  and  credit  said  fractions  of  tons  in 
whole  hundredweights  (cwts.)  in  manner  following.  Namely: 
Where  the  odd  pounds  in  any  mining  car  in  excess  of  the 
whole  hundred  weight  therein  shall  equal  or  exceed  fifty- six 
pounds,  the  said  weighmaster  shall  credit  such  miner  with  a 
whole  hundred  weight  for  such  odd  pounds,  but  where  such 
odd  pounds  less  than  a  whole  hundred  weight  less  than  fifty- 
six  pounds  then  said  weighmaster  shall  give  such  miner  no 
credit  whatever  for  such   odd   pounds,  and  said  weighmaster 
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shall  deliver  a  copy  under  his  hand  and  seal  of  said  justice  of 
said  affidavit  to  *the  Mine  Inspector,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  said  weighmaster  to  perform  the  several  acts  and  matters 
specified  in  said  affidavit." 

"205  of  Article  1  and  ijg  of  Article  12.  That  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  every  person  acting  as  weighmaster  for  the  owners, 
lessees  or  agents  of  any  of  said  mines,  to  keep  in  ink  or  indel- 
lible  pencil,  a  list  or  statement  of  the  number  of  mining  cars, 
and  the  weight  of  coal  in  each  car  mined  each  day,  and  the 
person  mining  the  same,  and  place,  and  keep  said  list  in  some 
place  at  the  weigh-house  where  said  coal  is  weighed,  where 
the  miners  interested  therein  may  and  can  inspect  it  on  and  at 
all  times  throughout  the  same  day  on  which  the  coal  specified 
therein  was  mined,  and  each  of  said  lists  so  placed  there  by 
said  weighmaster  shall  be  kept  by  him  for  reference  and 
inspection  by  all  persons  interested  therein  for  at  least  thirty 
days  from  the  day  on  which  the  same  is  made  out." 

"206  of  Article  1  and  160  of  Article  12.  That  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  every  person  or  body  corporate,  lessee,  owner  or  agent 
operating  a  mine  or  mines  in  either  of  said  counties  of  Allegany 
or  Garrett,  to  provide  correct  and  accurate  scales,  upon  which 
all  coal  mined  in  said  mines  shall  be  weighed  in  the  state  in 
which  it  is  mined,  before  the  same  shall  be  taken  from  the 
mine-cars  in  which  the  miners  have  loaded  the  same,  and  it 
shall  be  duty  of  every  owner,  lessee  or  agent  of  every  mine  to 
cause  the  average  weight  of  all  the  cars  used  in  any  such  mine 
to  be  plainly  stamped  in  some  conspicuous  place  on  each  of 
said  cars." 

li2oy  of  Article  1  and  161  of  Article  12.  That,  at  any  time, 
upon  the  request  in  writing  to  that  effect  of  the  majority  of  the 
miners  then  employed  in  any  coal  mine  in  said  counties  of 
Allegany  or  Garrett  to  agent,  lessee,  operator  or  owner  of 
such  mine,  such  owner,  lessee,  operator  or  agent  of  such  coal 
mine  shall  permit  said  miners  (but  at  their  own  expense)  to 
provide  and  keep  in  the  said  weigh-house  at  said  mine,  at  the 
scales  kept  thereat,  for  such  length  of  time  as  such  miners 
may  require,  a  check  weighmaster,  who  shall  have  the  right 
at  all  times  to  be  present  when  the  coal  mined  in  each  mine 
is  being  weighed  by  the  weighmaster  of  said  mine,  and  to 
examine  the  scales  thereof,  and  to  take  and  keep  a  full  state- 
ment of  the  weight  of  each  mining-car  load  of  coal,  as  shown 
by  the  said  scales  when  the  coal  is  being  weighed  thereon  by 
said  weighmaster,  and  upon  the  discovery  by  such  check 
weighmaster  of  any  wilful  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  by  the  weighmaster  employed  at  such  mine,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  such  check  weighmaster  to  immediately 
lay  all  such  information  before  the  State's  Attorney  of  the 
county  in  which  such  weigh-house  is  situated,  or  the  Mine 
Inspector,  for  their  action  upon  the  same-" 
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"208  of  Article  1  and  162  of  Article  12.  That  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  every  agent,  lessee,  owner,  operator,  weigh  master, 
mining  boss,  overseer,  roadsman,  driver,  miner  or  any  other 
person  working  or  engaged  in  any  employment  whatever,  in 
or  about  said  mines  in  said  Allegany  or  Garrett  counties,  or 
the  train  roads  or  incline  planes  leading  therefrom,  to  observe 
all  practical  care,  caution  and  prudence  in  the  work  in  which 
they  may  be  engaged,  so  that  all  lives,  health  and  safety  of 
themselves  and  their  co-laborers,  and  the  property  of  the  own- 
ers in  and  about  said  mines,  may  be  protected  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, consistent  with  the  dangerous  character  of  the  work, 
from  loss  and  injury,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  miners 
engaged  in  any  of  said  mines  to  carefully  prop  and  timber  all 
rooms,  headings  and  other  excavations  wherein  they  may  be 
working  as  close  up  to  their  work  as  may  be  practicable  so  as  to 
guard,  as  far  as  practicable,  against  all  accidents  from  falls  of 
roof,  side  or  breast,  coal  or  slate,  earth  or  other  surrounding 
matter,  and  any  miner  or  person  employed  or  working  in  or 
about  said  mines  who  shall  be  guilty  of  any  wilful  negligence 
in  respect  of  any  of  the  matter  specified  in  this  section, 
whereby  the  lives,  health  or  safety  of  any  co-laborers  in  and 
about  said  mines,  or  any  of  the  property  of  the  owners  in  or 
about  said  mines  may  be  lost,  destroyed  or  injured,  unneces- 
sarily jeopardized,  shall  be  liable  to  indictment,  and  upon 
conviction  to  be  fined  as  hereinafter  provided;  and  whenever 
in  any  case  it  shall  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Mine  In- 
spector that  any  person  is  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  he  shall  at  once  order  such  person  to  take  imme- 
ate  steps  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  person  or  property  so 
jeopardized,  and  in  case  of  the  refusal  of  any  person  to  com- 
ply with  such  order,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  inspector  to 
proceed  at  once  to  have  such  offender  arrested  and  punished 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act." 

"209  of  Article  1  and  163  of  Article  12.  That  *the  grand 
juries  that  may  be  hereafter  summoned  by  the  Circuit  Courts 
of  Allegany  and  Garrett  counties  are  hereby  authorized  and 
empowered  to  summon  said  Inspector  before  them,  then  at 
each  term  of  court  in  said  counties,  and  to  examine  into  and 
take  cognizance  of  the  conduct  of  any  Mine  Inspector  ap- 
pointed under  this  Act,  and  in  case  any  grand  jury  of  either 
Allegany  or  Garrett  counties  shall  at  any  time  recommend  in 
their  report  that  any  Mine  Inspector  appointed  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  should  be  removed  from  his  office  for 
misbehavior  therein,  neglect  of  duty,  incompetenc)-  or  inabil- 
ity through  any  cause  to  act,  then,  and  in  such  case  the  Clerk 
of  the  Circuit  Court  in  which  such  report  is  filed,  shall  forth- 
with transmit  a  copy  of  the  same,  certified  under  the  seal  of 
the  court,  to  the  Governor  of  Maryland,  who  upon  receipt  of 
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the  same,  shall  at  once  remove  such  Mine  Inspector  and  pro- 
ceed to  appoint  some  other  person  to  the  office  in  his  stead, 
to  serve  until  his  successor  as  hereinbefore  provided." 

il2ogA  of  Article  j  and  164  of  Article  12.  That  it  shall  be 
lawful,  however,  notwithstanding  the  provision  of  this  Act, 
in  relation  to  weighmaster  and  the  weighing  of  coal,  for  any 
owner,  lessee,  individual  or  agent  of  any  mine  in  said  coun- 
ties of  Allegany  or  Garrett  worked  by  shaft  alone,  to  contract 
with  the  miners  to  mine  coal  therein  or  therefrom  by  measure- 
ment, and  it  shall  also  be  lawful  for  any  owner,  lessee,  or 
agent  of  any  mine  in  said  counties,  at  or  in  which  not  more 
than  ten  miners  are  employed  at  anyone  time,. to  contract 
with  the  miner  or  miners  employed  therein,  by  the  day,  week 
or  month,  instead  of  by  weight,  and  in  all  such  cases  when  the 
compensation  of  the  miners  by  their  contract  or  agreement, 
fixed  by  the  day,  week  or  month,  be  ascertained  by  the  cubic 
yard  or  other  measurement,  as  hereinbefore  provided;  it  shall 
not  be  obligatory  on  such  owner,  lessee  or  agent  of  such  mine 
to  provide  any  weighmaster  or  weigh  the  coal  mined  in  such 
shaft  or  mine,  or  taken  therefrom,  but  the  mine  cars  used  in  any 
such  mine  worked  by  shaft,  shall  be  measured  by  a  sworn  meas- 
urer, and  said  agent,  lessee  or  owner  shall  cause  the  capacity 
of  each  of  said  mining  cars  to  be  plainly  stamped  or  branded 
thereon;  provided,  however,  that  apart  from  the  exception 
contained  in  this  Section,  said  owner,  lessee  or  agent  of  any 
such  mine  specified  in  this  Section,  operating  the  same,  shall 
be  held  to  all  requirements  and  be  subject  to  all  the  liabili- 
ties and  penalties  which  are  provided  herein  in  relation  to  the 
working  and  operation  of  all  other  coal  mines  covered  by  this 
Act." 

li2ogB  of  Article  1,  and  164 A  of  Article  12. — That  any 
owner,  lessee,  agent,  operator,  mining  boss,  roadsman,  over- 
seer, driver  or  miner  or  other  person  violating,  neglecting  or 
refusing  to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or 
violating  in  any  manner  any  of  its  provisions,  shall  be  held 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  indictment  there- 
for and  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty 
dollars  and  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Court,  but  nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  as  depriving  the  Courts  of  their  jurisdiction  to  take 
cognizance  of  any  offense  specified  in  or  covered  by  this  Act 
of  which  they  would  have  had  jurisdiction. 

" 209  C  of  Article  1,  and  164B  of  Article  12.  That  any  Mine 
Inspector  or  Weighmaster,  at  any  of  said  mines,  neglecting 
or  refusing  to  comply  with  any  of  the  requirements  of  this 
Act,  or  violating  or  failing  to  perform  in  any  way  any  of  the 
duties  of  his  office  or  position  herein  prescribed,  shall  be  held 
and  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  indictment, 
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therefor,  and  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  or  more  than  five  hundred  dollars, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  Court." 

ii2ogD  of  Article  /,  and  164C  of  Article  r2.  Said  Mine  In- 
spector shall  be  paid  an  annual  salary,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  per  year,  payable  quarterly,  which  salary  shall 
be  paid  out  of  the  State's  money  by  a  warrant  of  the  Comp- 
troller upon  the  State  Treasury  for  the  same." 

SEC.  2.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  this  Act  shall  take  effect 
from  the  date  of  its  passage. 

Approved  March  14,  1898. 


Anti-Company  Store  Law.  —  Chapter  493. 

Section  i  .  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Mary- 
ladd,  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  railroad  or  mining 
corporation,  doing  business  in  Allegany  county,  nor  for  the 
president,  vice-president,  manager,  superintendent,  any  direc- 
tor or  other  officer  of  such  corporation,  to  own  or  have  any 
interest  in  any  general  store  or  merchandise  business  in  Alle- 
gany county,  in  which  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  are  sold, 
nor  to  conduct  or  carry  on  any  such  business,  or  have  any 
interest  in  the  profits  of  the  same  in  Allegany  county,  nor  to 
sell  or  barter  any  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  in  such  county. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for 
the  clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Allegany  County  to  issue  a 
trader's  license  to  any  corporation  or  person  or  persons  to  sell 
goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  unless  he  shall  first  administer 
to  the  party  applying  therefor  an  oath  that  no  railroad  or 
mining  company,  or  president,  manager,  superintendent,  or 
any  director,  or  other  officer  of  such  corporation,  has  any 
interest  directly  or  indirectly  in  such  store  or  business,  or  the 
profits  thereof,  purposed  to  be  carried  on  under  said  license. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  any  store  or  business  con- 
ducted in  Allegany  county  by  railroad  or  mining  corporation  , 
or  private  individuals  engaged  in  railroading  or  mining,  in 
which  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  are  sold  to  the  emploj^es 
of  the  owners  of  such  stores  or  business  in  part  payment  of 
their  wages  as  such  employes,  shall  be  subject  to  a  suit  at  law 
for  damages  \>y  the  employes  purchasing  such  goods,  and  be 
liable  to  the  said  employes  in  a  sum  of  mone}r  equal  to  the 
amount  paid  for  such  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  bought  by 
such  employes. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  any  such  mining  corpora- 
tion who,  through  its  stockholders,  officers,  by  any  rule  or 
regulation  of  its  business,  shall  make  any  contract  with  the 
keepers  or  owners  of  any  other  store  whereby  the  employes 
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of  such  corporation  shall  be  obliged  to  trade  with  such  keeper 
or  owner,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  con- 
viction shall  be  subject  to  damages  payable  to  said  employe 
to  the  extent  of  the  amount  of  goods  purchased  from  such 
store;  proof  of  such  a  contract  between  the  mining  corporation 
and  the  store-keeper  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  such  store  is  under  control  of  such  mining  corporation 
and  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  any  corporation  or  person 
who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  law,  which  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  a  law  to  prevent  employers  from  con- 
trolling the  trade  of  their  employes  or  coercing  and  directing 
them  to  any  certain  store,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  less 
than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  and  the 
license  of  such  corporation,  person  or  persons  shall  be  sup- 
pressed. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on 
the  first  day  of  January,  1! 

Approved  April  14,  i< 


Examination  of  Horseshoers. 

Section  i  .  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Mary- 
land, That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  practice 
horseshoeing  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  or  in  the  twefth  district 
of  Baltimore  county,  unless  such  person  has  obtained  a  certifi- 
cate and  has  been  duly  registered  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  2.  A?id  be  it  enacted,  That  a  "Board  of  Examiners  for 
Horseshoers"  is  hereby  created,  which  shall  consist  of  five 
members,  one  of  whom  shall  be  doing  business  as  veterinarian 
only,  two  master  horseshoers  and  two  journeymen  horse- 
shoers, all  doing  business  in  Baltimore  city,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  enforce  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  The  members  of  said  board  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Governor;  and  the  term  of  which  they  shall  hold  office 
shall  be  four  years,  except  that  the  members  of  said  board 
to  be  first  appointed  under  this  Act  shall  be  designated  by  the 
Governor  to  serve  one  for  two  years,  two  for  three  years  and 
two  for  four  years,  and  unless  removed  by  the  Governor,  until 
their  successor  are  duly  appointed.  Any  vacancy  in  said 
board,  for  any  cause,  shall  be  filled  by  the  Governor. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  e?iacted,  That  said  board  shall  meet  in  the 
month  of  May  next  after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  and  organize  by 
the  election  of  a  president  and  secretary,  and  thereafter  shall 
hold  regular  meetings  in  the  months  of  May  and  November  in 
every  year,  and  such  special  meetings  for  the  examination  of 
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persons  desiring  to  practice  horseshoeing,  as  occasion  may 
require;  that  they  shall  pass  such  by-laws  and  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  into  effect 
the  provisions  of  this  Act;  and  said  board  shall,  at  its  first 
meeting,  prescribe  and  clearly  define  the  qualifications  and 
tests  necessary  to  obtain  a  certificate  as  master  or  journeyman 
horseshoer.  Printed  copies  of  such  requirements  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  all  persons  desiring  to  pass  an  examination  for  said 
certificate,  and  any  person  who  shall,  on  examination,  be 
found  by  a  majority  of" said  board  to  possess  the  said  require- 
ments so  prescribed,  shall  be  granted  a  certificate  to  that  effect 
on  the  payment  to  said  board  of  a  fee  of  two  dollars;  and  all 
proceedings  of  said  board  shall  be  open  to  public  inspection. 

SEC.  4.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  any  person  who  has  prac- 
ticed as  a  master  or  journeyman  horseshoer  in  the  City  of 
Baltimore  or  the  Twelfth  District  of  Baltimore  County,  for 
three  years  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  Act,  who  will  file  an 
affidavit  to  that  effect  with  said  board,  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
certificate  without  an  examination,  on  the  payment  of  a  fee 
of  twenty-five  cents  to  said  board;  or  any  one  who  has  a  cer- 
tificate from  any  duly  constituted  examining  board  of  the 
State  of  Maryland,  or  of  any  other  State,  that  he  is  a  compe- 
tent master  or  journeyman  horseshoer,  on  filing  and  register- 
ing said  certificate  or  a  copy  thereof  with  said  board,  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  certificate  from  said  board  without  examination 
on  payment  of  a  fee  of  two  dollars;  but,  that  after  the  passage 
of  this  Act,  no  person  who  has  not  served  an  apprenticeship 
at  horseshoeing  for  a  period  of  three  3'ears  shall  be  entitledto 
an  examination  for  said  certificate. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  all  certificates  issued  by 
said  board  shall  be  signed  by  its  officers  and  bear  its  seal;  and 
that  the  secretary  of  said  board  shall  keep  a  book,  in  which 
all  certificates  so  issued,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  to 
whom  the  certificates  shall  have  been  issued,  shall  be  duly 
registered,  and  a  transcript  from  said  book  of  registration, 
certified  by  the  secretary,  with  the  seal  of  the  board,  shall  be 
evidence  in  any  Court  in  the  State,  and  that  said  secretary 
shall  furnish  to  any  one  a  copy  of  his  certificate  on  payment 
of  the  sum  of  one  dollar. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  any  person  who  shall  vio- 
late any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  guilt}-  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  upon  conviction  thereof  in  any  Court  having 
criminal  jurisdiction,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  twenty-five 
dollars  or  be  confined  in  the  Baltimore  City  Jail,  or  Baltimore 
County  Jail,  not  more  than  one  month,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Court.  All  fines  received  under  this  Act  shall  be  paid 
into  the  common  school  fund  of  the  Q\X.y  of  Baltimore,  or  of 
Baltimore  count3^,  if  the  offense  shall  have  been  committed  in 
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said  county.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  interfere 
with  the  right  of  the  owners  of  horses  to  have  them  shod  at 
their  own  shops. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  from  the  date  of  its  passage. 

Approved  April  9,  1898. 


Chapter  202. — Ventilating  Apparatus  in  Mills  for 
Grinding  Stone. 

Sec.  I.  Every  person  or  corporation  owning  or  controlling 
any  mill  for  grinding  flint,  or  any  other  kind  of  stone,  by  the 
cylinder  or  dry  process,  in  Carroll  county,  shall  be  required 
to  furnish  and  equip  said  mill  with  the  most  improved  fans, 
ventilators  and  other  appliances  for  the  removal  from  said 
mill  of  the  dust  made  therein  by  conducting  said  business, 
and  to  provide  for  the  use  of  each  person  employed  in  said 
mill  the  most  improved  apparatus  for  the  protection  of  said 
person  so  employed  from  inhaling  said  dust,  and  to  keep  in 
repair  and  renew  said  apparatus,  from  time  to  time,  as 
may  be  necessary,  free  of  cost  to  said  person  so 
employed;  and  any  such  person  or  corporation  failing  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  Act,  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  indictment  and  conviction  shall  be 
subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars  for  each 
offense. 
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Appropriation  and  Expenditures  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Statistics  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending  February  28,  1902. 

Amount  of  appropriation  March  1,  1901 $5, 000  00 

Salary  of  Chief $2,500  00 

Other  salaries 1.500  00 

Office  rent 350  00 

Books  and  printing 170  80 

Stationery  and  furniture 53  98 

Typewriter  and  Neostyle  supplies  and  copying 40  50 

Postage 130  36 

Towel  Supply  and  directories 21  75 

National  Association  Bureau  of  Statistics 96  00 

Difference  in  exchange  of  typewriting  machines...  65  00 

Subscription  to  newspapers 21   12 

Advertising 8  38 

Telephone  service 27  96 

Ice  supply 12  15 

Paid  clerk  of  court 2  00 

Total $5,00000   $5,00000 
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